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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS, BABCOCK, 

Caanecte Hatt, New York. 

2634 Columbus. 


Caeurch, 


Telephone 


ROSS DAVID, 


Carnegie Halli, New York. 


MISS MARION DAVID, 


Coach and accompanist. 


BURT SCHOOL. 

Sight-Singing, Far-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Norma! courses in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials, 

New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 

Address Brooklyn 1202 Lefferts Place. 


M. F 


School 
chool, 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUI 





M. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Studio, 622 Aeolian Hall 


Tel. 8296 Bryant. 


MR. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING, 
Teacher » Ms ‘ Marie Cahill, 


Keanc, Frances Starr, FE. H. Sothern, etc. 
t soth St 


Doris 


KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
ARITONI 
re Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall 


e New Rochelle, 


MAX 
N. Y. 


EFSSON MILI ER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING, 
113 Carnegie Hall 


mbus 


NIE PAPPENHEIM, 
RRATED PRIMA DONNA, 
ire in All Its Branches. 
Ww ath St. New York City 


48 Schuyler. 


HISSEM DE 


rEACHER OF 


MOSS, 
SINGING. 


Phone, 35sa River. 
& Tones, Acoliam Hall. 


MARY 
SOPRANO 
106 W. goth 


Exclusive mgt of Haense! 


MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 
STRUCTION—Serious Pupils Only. 
Phone 4845 Riverside. 


MME 
VOCAL IN 
se Manhattan Av., N. Y 


GALE, 

PIANIST 

and Concerts 

Methed. 

$33: Columbus 


FLORENCE E 

SOLO 
Recitals 
uction, 


Instr Leschetizky 


tgt W. zeth St Telephone, 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
>30 Broadway, Cor. ssth St 


Telephone, ait7 Columbus, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL STINGING 
Mauce. Anna | ’>ecurr, Directer, 
Opera House Bldg sas Bway, New York 
Tel. :274 Bryant 


Met 


'TA SPEKE-SEELEY, 

-TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Phone, 3967 Tremeon: 


HENRIE 
SOPRANO 
acdway 


gas) Br 
Mesideace, 2124 Bathgate Ave 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

, New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 
for teachers and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 
(Thirty-ninth year.) 


113 West 8sth St 

Special course 
Degrees granted 
Dr. B. Eberhard, 


Pres 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio s7 West rogth Street. 
’Phone 


8:01 Riverside. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


212 West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 





CALVARY GRAND CHOIR, 
Conductor, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSIC, 
Apply Calvary Baptist Church, W. 57th St. 
Tel., Morningside 7587. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


122 Carnegie Hall. 


VICTOR BIART, Piano virtuoso. 
Instruction, Advanced Interpretation. Repertery 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical 
Studio Hall, 64 F New York. 
Tel 


st 34th St., 
0424 Madison, 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
uk ART OF SINGING, 


Fast Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studic 


VICTORINE 
CONCERT AND 
lor engagements . 

6: Fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3138 W South, 


HAYES, 
OPERATIC 


address 


SOPRANO. 


Phone, 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
rEACHER OF SINGING, 


negie Hall Tel. 1350 Columbus. 


MORITZ E, 


Asst Or 


SCHWARZ, 

Church, New York 
INSTRUCTION 
Trinity Church, New York 


ganist Trinity 
RECITALS AND 
Address 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach fer 
“len il and advanced singers. 
esidence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-) Morningside, : 





Ciirrorp DEMARES 


ORGANIST—COMPOSER. 
Recitals—Instruction, 
Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.Y.C, 


ST, F. A. G. O., 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
330 W. s8th St.. N.Y. ¢ Phone, 1 


Columbus 
Management \. Fredberg, yey A 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 4and St. 
7408 Bryant New York, 


"Phone, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
Galin-Paris-Chewé Method) 
Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan 
Singers taught to read (church yr caaretak 
Rhythm, Ear Tr aining, Supervisors’ Course, 
Tuesday and Fr ay Classes. 64 E. sath St., N.Y. 
x Brooklyn. 


Tel. 5460 JT Be ford 127 Quincy 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO, 

Will receive a limited numbe f pupils, 
Gesidence. ‘he ‘Geomerep. Parke 


3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


Phone, 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
and advanced vocal lessens. 


a3: West o6th St.. New Yert 


Elementary 





JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


Pianist—Accompanist. 
Instruction—Coaching. 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


“REDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
No. 143 West 42d St.. New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwertzey Metuop, 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, 


Opera, 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, 


New York, 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
ANI) REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


128a East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





MILDRED DILLING, 
HARPIST—SOLO AND ENSEMBLE, 
Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34 St., N. Y¥. 

27 E N. Y. City. 


Management, 


Personal address, 62 St., 


oe 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West ri4th St, New Yorm 


Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, 
Com 


sey 
Sight 
Catholic 


and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, io. 

Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theery and 
iogine. (Specialty tients Chant and 

urch Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergea. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Hermann G. Fricpmann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 
Complete musical education given to students 


from beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals. Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method East osth St 


‘Phone 1302 Lenox. 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 
PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING 
«16 W. 180th St. 


Phone, Audubon 7775. 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF 


Lessons in Organ, 
St. Thomas’ Church, 


THE 


Theory nd ¢ 
Fifth Ave. and 


CHOIR, 


mposition, 
s3d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 
1186 Madison 
"Phone: 


PIANO—ALBERT. 


Ave. 
1332 Lenox. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Raritone. Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave.. New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall. 





Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 


172 West roth St. (The Avonel). 


Telephone 
7280 Schuyler 


Studio: 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ooaas, 


With the “Musical Courier”; 
Society; Organist Central <M urch, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HARMONY, 
Manuscript 
“tb 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Pierce Bidg., Boston. 


Studio: yor 





CARL FIQUE, Foam 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DgKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, viorrnist. 


Nine of successful teaching and concerti 
in — % wee accept engagements Bar py 
aumiee St of pup’ 
Me West 126th St., New York. 
one, Harlem 3437 
(In Philadelphia Mondays. “Address 1821 Ie 
mond St 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio, 418 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
tet East 6ad St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plasa. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Conductor Symphony. Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Veice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
142s Broadway, New York 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—tLetchetizky Method— 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Also limited number of resident pupils recerved. 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Directer ef the Brookfield Summer Scheo! of Singing 
ye: Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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®.RECHLI 


ton Suet” Lending, Artiste 


ry ue | SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh; Pa. 





ETN 5 neil 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2,,™7"R... Meme 


Sent, Mig intormation snd baskiow of indore 
ments. Mrs. Carrie a 


<= > fo York 3 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER © ‘or PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - + Wew York 


MORTIMER WILSON |: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL j235.c. 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results, 


The Linlaugh, Broad 
— Tel. Riverside 52 


Chicago, Til. 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
M. Jennette Louden 629 Fine Arts Bids. 
Director Chicage, Ill. 





JOHN B. MILLER, rex 


624 Michigan Avenue. Chicago, IIL 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


BEATRICE McCUE 


fall, Hew Tork 
Phone 6660 Aadades 








Residence: 622 W. iaet St tow jones ota 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE Co 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, we Sth Ave. 
er Box 416 Fairmont, W. 











KARLETON HACKETT 
eee Fiabe Esk, Chicage. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT | “<< 


SOPRANO 


0 











Between 100 and i0ist Sts. 

BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 
Avaliable tor Recitals 

Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. 


MAY PORTER =i. 


across: 4986 Ware! hi Hazel Ave., West Heat Pulledeisbia. Po Pa. 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
| | CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th St.. New York 
"Phone 268 Columbus 


Gieatiline DAMON 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. - Pittsburgh 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


68 Wes ae St, How Vers Cily 


Mne, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 




















PA. 





ANNE 


STEVENSON 
Soprano »« Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-98 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR RM. BURTON | § 


ieee: Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Organist ny Brick Chore Temple 


Beth-El, Union hs ge Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave ’ 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
ror West risth St. 
New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Case eae = and Piano 


e. with ery York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 





























Telephone 
Morningside 8832 











MARCEL CHAILLEY, Vioinist 
tm Challlay fiche Pa 








~ KROEGER 


ple KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Planoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Mesical Art Building 5T. LOUIS, MO. 








ae WILLARD rum ran 


Fine Arts Building 


* BIRDIGE BLYE= 
aN 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the 
Coaching for Opera in French, row may one 
ADDRESS, 11% WEST 68ré STREET 














saay VWVILLIAMS 


cae SALZEDO 


~~ Sal Harp, Metropotitan Opera Orobestra 
BARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Management; F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St. New York 


“WILD ts 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apolle Mesice! Cleb, Mendelssobe Clad 











SAMUEL GARDNER, j=-==- 


VIOLINIST 
rostem AND bavi | Emily 


600 Filth ive. Sew York 








=m) The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


“TEK” 


For catalogs of both address 
‘42 West 76th Street, New York 





FINNEGA 


ntttiGne. = “== 
Brooktyn 


2 CHRISTIANS-KLEIN "™*S37s%o 


Ete. Tea ad ornate tre iastrue- 
T tee fee” Fron tee bestesioe 


te yy 
a rring Plecs, Theatre 
Exolusive Management: AWWIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 


THEODORA STURKOW 
Et'Y DEE Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
5 :PLU MB = 
mae sis iin eae 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


om 

















806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 

“Ie exomining 0 student's voice. 
‘end finding it at facit, | always 
sugsest te him te ceasait 
There is ae voice defect that 













= Erte pais. 
MADAME VALERI. 


can escape her astice, and that 
cannet be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, 
whes bad training has sot fone so far as te cause 


jlooseness in the vocal chords 
THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 














1716 Chestnut St. 





UMBERTO 


la ene pe 





Opera, Concert 
Kinnle Prieabere. 1425 
Persone addres, 12 tent aed 2 t 


KOEMMENICH 


N. ¥. ORATORIO SOCIETY 
Conductor otf Sv isutasomn GLEE CLUB 


Studion 1020-27 ™ New York City 


Tel. Bryant 5826 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 679s Plazs 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Seheo! 
Fine Arts Building. CHICAG®, ILL 


Katharine HOFFMANN iccoman: 


SCHUMANN-HSEINE 
Wome Address ST. PAUL 


2 CELA Togas 


L K 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 























VITTORIO CARP! 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 




















SOPRANO 
458 Cumberiand Ave. Portian 4, Me. 
- s 
TENOR-———-COMPOSER 


“Twe Roses “Ab, Le b t 
““Fereveranda Day” “Maidens * RTee ond Ray’ 


Hallet Gtiverte, Hotel Flanders, a8 Ww. 47th St... Tel. S670 Gryeat 


VIOLINS v=. 


Send tor Wholesale 
Catalogue A 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 


33 West Sth Street, New York 





— 











Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicage, If. 








171 W. 57th St.. New ¥ 


LUGILLE MILLER 


RANO. Address all commun 
? 4 SOT UAN. 6th Ave.. PITTSBURO. P 


HENRY P. SCHMIT T 


LIN INSTRU 
Residesce thet: 7) W. Gist st. 


LEEFSON-HI LLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 





How York. a Th Cary om 








PAULINE MEYER runs 


A@édresa: 
4939 Washington Park Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Masical Management 
407 Pierce Building - 


cue BENHAM Fianist Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 











LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


Teacher of Singing 
Some Ppromemnent Lillia Sactins, 


hb Met : 
three a. wit. oe Cwuret 


Winifred 
N. Oe Y.; 7 
ence C. Bawden, tenor, Washington Square 
Methodist Church, N. Y.; Russell 
Bey c= 
Aborn Ta Co. ni or 
td yet 4th Cure —— Scientist, 
Florence rano, 
“the Middle West; Bertha Barnes 

Fabbri in concert. 


2% West 4206 St.. tow Tort City 














VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambus 


OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





sesame RAGNA 


LINWE “e=--" 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 








The 
C onover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem—tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tune qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated “a catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (fubte (lompany 

















Sor ser see mime ane 


CHICAGO 
| The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 




















KIMBALL 


PIANOS 





The Artists 


farortle 





Established 1857 


W. W. Kimball Co. 


Chicago 





THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 


tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO. Milwaukee, Wis 














g & Son, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Manuftacturers of the 








Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 











ww MURPHY : 


oO R 
at | OPERA CO. 
For Toursont deecat a te 


U 
The WOLF goin Gsicat BUREAG 





ANITA DAVIS CHASE ::2=: 








Established 1867 


NSERVATORY 0 MUSIC 


ay era Ts Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
+05. : methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 

leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious sunromnsng, The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
Day and resident stu- 
Illustrated 





CINCINNATI 


to music in America. 
dents may enter at any time. 
Catalog FREE. 

Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHI? 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 

Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 

Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 


TRINITY SCHOOL 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 


in the music of th 
Detty ope c e 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Catalog ea request 34 W. (3th St.. New Yerk 














Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 

Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Raegna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt 


Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
2¢@ Mount Morris Park, West 
Meestre Pietre Floridia } Votce md ge 


Mae. Sephie Treabman 
Mr. ¥. Deitashy, Cote Mr. 8. Finkelsteia, Cornet 


M. Malkte 
Mise Ada ants, } Plane 














tit FOSTE 


= Contralto 





«. VIRGI 


Virgil Piano School of Berlin, 
Barbarossa St. 30. Berlin W. 


Under Personal Direction of A. K. Virgil 
New York Office, 187 Madison Ave. 








ee MILLER tater 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Ueder the Exolusive Wesegemest of R. E JOHNSTON 


wassii JT, BE FP & 
CONDUCTOR 
33 33 


Philadelphia Pa. 
WILLIAM J. FALK 


HAZEL LUGILLE PECK 


le Concert Threaghest Germany Season (1913-1914 























THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


‘HOLLEY*:=" 








Address: Care of WHITE-CYITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


wee = : 
‘THIERS =. 
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Kundry. ‘The general ensemble was noteworthy, and a new religious movement, but not a contemp!ative mystical, 


BERLIN AND ALL EUROPE 
FINALLY HEAR “PARSIFAL.” 


Wagner’s Festival Play Produced on Eleven Im- 
portant Stages on New Year’s Day—lIs a Reign- 
ing Sensation at the Present Time— Premiere 
at Posen of Comic Opera by an American— 
Traditional Performance of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio—Annual Meeting of 
Society of German Orchestra and 
Choir Conductors—Weingartner’s 
Opera “Cain and Abel” to 
Have Premiere Next May. 





Jenaerstrasse 
Berlin, W., January 


total 
“Parsifal” was produced yesterday, January 1, on no less 
than eleven important European stages 
Breslau, Prague (on two stages), Buda-Pesth, Paris, Rome, 
Bologna, Madrid and Barcelona. At Prague the work was 
brought out simultaneously at the Neues Deutsches The- 
atre and at the Bohemian Opera House. From all! of these 
cities come reports of excellent performances, good scenic 
effects, sold-out houses and great interest on the part of 
the public. In Berlin, strange to say, it was not the Royal 
Opera, but the Charlottenburg Opera, which is really a 
Folks Opera in the best sense of the word, that took the 


in Berlin, Bremen, 


lead in giving the general public an opportunity of hearing 
Wagner's last music drama for the first time outside of 
Bayreuth. The first performance at the Royal Opera will 
occur on the coming Monday, January 5. The former in- 
stitution announces ten and the latter fourteen perform- 
ances of “Parsifal” during the next few weeks, all of 
Details of the Charlot- 
tenburg premiere will be given below 


RRR, 


which have already been sold out. 


In Breslau, a city of half a million inhabitants, possess- 
ing a very good Stadt-Theatre, the municipality contrib- 
uted 30,000 M. toward the and cos- 
tumes, which were designed by Leo Impechoven, of Ber- 
lin. The performance there began at five o’clock and lasted 
till 10.30. The cast was entirely in the hands of the regular 
members of the Breslau ensemble, Hochheim singing the 
title role, Hecker the part of Amfortas, Wittekopf that 
of Gurnemanz, Gruder, Klingsor, while the role of Kundry 
was given by Frau Veerhunk. These are artists who are 
little known outside of their local sphere of activity, but 
they all acquitted themselves of their difficult tasks in a 
very creditable manner, according to reports. The 
chestra, under Conductor Priiwer, did excellent work. 


a 


Bremen is just half the size of Breslau, but it is a very 
wealthy city, owing to its unusual commercial activities, 
and possesses an excellent municipal opera. The ensemble 
and orchestra, under the leadership of Ernst Wendel, gave 
a most praiseworthy account of the difficult “Parsifal” 
score. Wendel attracted attention in Berlin last June at 
the big music festival given in commemoration of the 
Kaiser's Jubilee. 


“Parsifal” scenery 


or- 


nner, 


The Bohemian capital was the only city to bring out 
“Parsifal” on two different stages on the same day. There 
is considerable tivalry between the German and Bohemian 
Opera Houses, which are patronized almost exclusively by 
people of their respective nationalities. Both performances 
are said to have been excellent and impressive 


Buda-Pesth has 900,000 souls, and possesses two Opera 
Houses—the Royal and the Folks Opera. In the Hun- 
garian capital, as in Berlin, it was the opera of the people 
which took the initiative in producing “Parsifal.” The 
auditorium of the Folks Opera is one of the largest in the 
world, seating 3.200 people, and it was occupied to the last 
seat. This house seats about 1,000 more persons than the 
largest operatic house in Germany, which is at Charlotten- 
burg. The performance of “Parsifal” in Buda-Pesth lasted 
from § till 11 p. m., with two long pauses of forty minutes 
each, after the manner of Bayreuth. Georg Anthes and 
Theresa Kraemer-Bihar sang the roles of Parsifal and 


warm word of recognition is due to Conductor Reiner 
nRne 
The Paris performance of yesterday 
general rehearsal for the premiere proper, but it was public, 
and was largely attended, and it can be reported as the first 
performance of the work in France. Mr. Osgood will no 
doubt send in full details concerning the production. 
nee 
In Rome the work was given at the Teatro Costanzi, 
was filled the Roman Phe 
rendition began at four o'clock, and lasted until nine An 


was in reality a 


which with elite of society 
excellent performance is reported, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. Bologna, 


the work was given at the Teatro Communale. Four other 


Similar reports come from where 


Italian stages are preparing to bring “Parsifal” out in the 





STANISLAV LETOWSKY 


The young American composer, whose comic opera, “Frau Anne 
was produced with success at the Posen Opera House on De 
cember 30 

near future—La Scala at Milan, the Teatro Regio at Turin, 


the Teatro Carlo Felice in Genoa, and the Teatro Massimo 
at Palermo. The first performance at La Scala has been 
set for January 10 
nner 

In Spain, too, “Parsifal” received a warm welcome. It 
was given at the Royal Opera in Madrid, and at the Liceo 
Theatre in Barcelona. In the latter town the performance 
was begun at 10 o’clock on New Year's Eve, and it lasted 
till half past five in the morning 

nnre 

Notwithstanding the fact that the twenty-four perform 
ances on the two Berlin stages mentioned above are al 
ready sold out, I venture to repeat the prediction I made 
a few weeks ago, that the general public will soon tire of 
“Parsifal.” Just now it is of course a sensation, and peo 
ple go out of curiosity. After all, comparatively 
music lovers have been privileged to attend performances 
of the work at Bayreuth, and everyone wants to hear “Par- 
sifal” once at least, so that for some time to come attend- 
ances all over Europe will leave little to be desired. The 
great mass of opera goers, however, will in the course 
of time, I believe, come to the realization of the fact that 
Wagner's inspiration in this work was not of the kind 
manifested in his earlier music dramas. Of interest in 
this connection is the opinion of Oscar Bie, one of the 
greatest authorities on opera in Europe. Bie is the oper- 
atic critic of the Berliner Boersen-Courier, which is 
quasi the official organ of the Wagner family. Bie writes 
as follows in this morning’s edition of the paper: 

“Now after thirty years this late romantic work is given 
to the public; it finds a new generation, which has turned 
away from the religious pathos of Wagner. It finds a 


fe my 


but a sharp social movement, which believes, not in knowl 


edge, but in deeds. It finds a musical development, which 
s and hence is deeply sen 


Will 


omes too late 


as long since trodden new path 


itive to the weakness and senility in “Parsifal.” 


this work mean much to these people? It « 


nd yet it could not come sooner It has been torn 


of its native soil, which gave it its strength, and is now 
subject to all kinds of misapprehensions, including those 


surrounds it has been dis 


' 
of awe will turn into a feel 


f success After the halo that 


Ned 
f ennui, which will 


the sacred feeling 
lrive it back to Bayreuth 

nere 
But to return to the Charlottenburg premiere. It was 
laudable per 


Ther 


n many respects a dignified, worthy, and 


rmance, while certain phases of it were deficient 


vas no attempt at imitating Bayreut! The most com 

mendable part of it all was the playing of the orchestra 

which was really admirable, but the score of “Parsifal 
1s written for a sunken orchestra, and many of 


cautiful, subdued, mystical effects one hears at Bayreuth 


were lost, because the Charlottenburg orchestra is | 


inken. Although splendid in its way, it was at times to 
ericke 
word ot rec 


the 


ud Nevertheless, Conductor M and his mu 


clans deserve a warm mnition for thei: 


achievement Vocally, ensemble was cree 


ough the cast offered little that is really notew 
e Kundry of Melanie Kurt The 


ind costumes were in keeping with 


scenery 


the character of the 


vork, although certain innovations of Director Hartmann 
aid not add to the general effectiveness. For instance 
transformation scene is left out entirely The stag . 
arkened and the castle of the Grail is seen appea 
radually out of the obscurity This was a poor substi 
ute for the Bayreuth effects The d rations in the 
(jood Friday scene, too, could have been improved upon 
The costumes were very acceptabl The title role was 
ung by Hansen, a fairly good tenor, althoug weak 
n the lower register Engel had been announced as Am 
fortas, but he was taken ill, and at the last moment Borck 
er substituted for him Bloss was satisfactory a 
Gurnemanz, because his voice lacks power and brilliance 


sufficient dignity Lehmann as 7 


Klingsor 


girls 


ind his acting lacked 
rthy, wh 
Although 
audiencs 


turel and Schuller as were praisews 


the chorus of flower was excellent 


Parsifal” was new to the greater f the 


were 


part 


many Bayreuth habitues seen Nevertheless, th 


rabid Bayreuther was of course disgusted with the whol 


undertaking, as according to his views, it is a sacrilege 


to have “Parsifal” produced anywhere except on the stag 


for which it was written 


nue 
The premiere of Stanislav Letowsky’s new comic opera 
‘Frau Anne, Die Dame am Putztisch,” occurred at the 


Posen Opera House on December 30. Letowsky, in spit: 


of his Polish name, is, as I have already stated, American 
having been born in Omaha, Neb. in 1800 He is a 
Kaun and Richard Bur 


pupil of Jean Duffield and Hugo 


meister, and at present occupies the post of conductor at 


the Posen Opera House. “Frau Anne” is his first oper 


atic effort, and judging from reports, the young compos 


has a future before him. Letovsky, as | am informed 


reveals great originality of invention; his technical equip 


ment, both in handling the orchestra and the vocal parts 


is thoroughly modern, but at the same time he does not 


eschew melody. His writing for chorus is said to be par 
ticularly effective, being brilliant, full of character, and al 
are written wit 
the possibilites 
Orchestrally, Letov 


ways melodious. The solo vocal parts, als: 


a thorough knowledge and appreciation of 


and limitations of the human voice 
The instrumentation 


All im all, the s 


sky reveals many individual traits 


though at times heavy, is admirable 


reveals unusual talent, and promises better things for t 
future The young American might be called a mode 
Nicolai 
nae 
The weak part of the opera is the libretto, wh h 
written by Walter A. Ramdor. If certain changes and 


cuts are made in the text, the opera will undoubtedly mak: 
The scene is laid in Holland, at the time of Rem 
m the stage 


its way 
brandt, and the great painter himself appears 
in the last act as a kind of Hans Sachs. Frau Anne Blound 
is a wealthy young widow, whose hand is sought in 
riage by Van der Meer. Her family wishes the union, and 
she herself looks with favor upon his suit, but her passions 


mar 
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have been aroused by a fleeting meeting with Franz Mieris, 
1 gallant young painter and a veritable Don Juan. Mieris 
nearly succeeds in spoiling the match between Frau Anne 
and Van der Meer, but he secretly also courts the favors 
of Frau Anne’s maid, Helena, at the same time he is pay- 
attention to her. He mistakes the lady for the 
and thus his double dealing is re- 
vealed. Frau Anne now makes short work of him, and 
gives her hand and heart to Van der Meer. The perform- 

conducted by the composer himself, was 


ng his 


maid on one occasion, 


ance, which we 
and Eacuds was overwhelmed with applause 


and laurel wreaths. 


excellent 


nner 

A few words concerning Letowsky’s career will now be 
sorn at Omaha on April 20, 1890, he began 
under his father, 
made his first 
year he be- 

tudy of the piano with Later he 
idied with Duffield and then composed several pieces for 
At fifteen he became conductor of the 
Omaha, and two years later 
with his meager sav- 
His first year was spent at 
and studied composition 
Richard Burmeister. 
exhausted, he ac- 
epted position as assistant Opera at 
Here he including sonatas, 
quartets and pieces for the piano, all of which 
Schle For the past 
three years he has been conductor at the Posen Opera, and 
that he wrote Anne.” 
Rae 


irl Ehrenberg, the leader of the 


nterest 
study of music at the age of seven, 
Aged eleven, he 
and the same 
Josef Gahm 


vas a good cellist. 


appearance as a violinist, 


and iolin 


igh School Orchestra at 


find him on the road to Europe 


ngs, to complete his studies. 


Prague, then he came to Berlin 


vith Hugo Kaun and piano with 


Meanwhile, his funds having become 


conductor at the 
Kiel wrote various works, 
variations, 
blisitted by singer, of Berlin 


were pu 
I 


was during this time “Frau 
Lausanne Symphony 
Blithner Or- 


com 


Orchestra, made his Berlin debut with the 


stra on Monday His program contained three 


tions from his own pen, also Bach’s prelude and fugue 
“well tempered piano,” ar 
other pieces 
for piano and orchestra, by 
Liszt 


“Leonora” 


sharp minor, No. 4, for 

or orchestra by Ehrenberg The 
ncertstuck, op. 14, 
iet, the gifted young Swiss composer; the 


major piano concerto, and the Beethoven 


a conductor 
mastered all of 


No. 3 Ehrenberg proved himself 
ual ability He has thoroughly 
and he has 
with his or- 


force 


hnical requirements of the leader’s art, 


» gift of himself 
ind his 


temperament 


putting en rapport 


pubic He led his musicians with 
Four 


sung by 


making an excellent impression. 
im with orcl lestra accompaniment, 
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Helen B. Dutoit, who is the wife of Blanchet, the 
composer, also proved him to be a composer possessing 
inspiration and individuality. Mme. Dutoit, who has a 
light sympathetic soprano voice, presented them in a man- 
ner that left nothing to be desired. Blanchet’s concerto 
is a very modern piece of writing, being even quite De- 
bussy-like in the treatment of piano and orchestra, yet on 
the whole it is more melodious. It is a highly interesting 
of music. Rudolf Ganz gave a masterful, brilliant 
performance of it. This pianist has steadily advanced 
until he must now be raised with the greatest virtuosi of 
our day. His performance of Liszt’s concerto is said to 
have been magnificent. Unfortunately I did not hear it, 
because of another important concert which I attended at 
the Philharmonic. 


piece 


Ree 


In this hall Bruno Walter, the successor of Felix Mottl 
in Munich, was heard in the Schumann B flat major and 
the Beethoven ninth symphony, which was given with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, the Pfann- 
schmidt Choir, and the Berlin Vocal Quartet. Walter is 
one of the most brilliant of the younger conductors of 
our day. His mastery of the technical requirements is 
extraordinary, although in the adagio of the ninth sym- 
phony he seemed to be lacking in feeling and depth. The 
performance, as a whole, was a noteworthy one, particu- 
larly the work of the orchestra and choir. The solo quar- 
tet could have been better. 

nere 

Since last writing there have been few concerts of im- 
owing to the Christmas holidays. One of the 
most interesting of these few was partly lecture and partly 
concert, given by Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the critic of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, in the Beethoven Hall, with the as- 
sistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. His lecture was 
entitled “Der Tanz in der Musik,” a theme that seems 
quite apropos, considering the tango craze. Dr. Schmidt 
referred to the tango in his lecture, calling it poverty 
stricken and a degradation of the dance, both from a mu- 
sical and an aesthetic standpoint. Dr. Schmidt followed 
in his talk the earliest beginnings of the dance, from the 
ages of antiquity up to the present time. He pointed out 
how many serious forms of composition had their origin 
in the dance. His lecture was enlivened by numerous 
illustrations from dance music of different periods, ad- 
mirably played by the Phitharmonic Orchestra, under his 
own leadership. 


portance, 


ed 

Peroux-Williams, very successful 
debut in Berlin about two months ago, was heard in a 
second recital at the Singakademie. Her program com- 
prised lieder by Gustav Mahler, Hugo Wolf, Brahms, and 
a group of old French and Italian numbers, Mme. Wil- 
liams’ beautiful mezzo soprano voice, admirable technical 
finish, soul and warmth of expression, all made a strong 
appeal to her listeners. There is a happy combination of 
intelligence and deep feeling in her conception 
Her success was most pronounced. 


mre 


Bach's Christmas Oratorio was given its traditional an- 
nual rendering by the Singakademie Choir during the 
Christmas week, under the direction of Georg Schumann. 
\ll five parts of the oratorio were given with very few 
cuts, so that the performance lasted fully three hours. It 


Mrs. who made a 


musical 
and delivery 
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was a very fine rendition, however, and satisfied the many 
Bach enthusiasts to the full. 
nae - 
The Society of German Orchestra and Choir Conduc- 
tors held it annual meeting here last week. Sigmund von 
Hausegger, of Hamburg, and Hans Winderstein, of Leip- 
sic, were elected members of the committee. An exam- 
ination committee was also formed for the new orches- 
tra school recently founded in Bueckeburg, among its 
members being Hans Pfitzner, of Strassburg; Carl Patz- 
ner, Duesseldorf; Ernst Wendel, Bremen, and Hugo 
Raabe, of Weimar. It was decided during the meeting 
that the society should found an official organ, to be pub- 
lished exclusively in its interests. 
: nae 
A lecture on “Parsifai” was delivered at the Charlot- 
tenburg Opera a couple of days before the premiere there 
by Dr. Richard Sternfeld, the president of the Richard 
Wagner Society of Germany. The lecturer spoke with 
great enthusiasm. He proved himself to be thoroughly 
familiar with the score of “Parsifal,” for he played from: 
memory on the piano numerous illustrations. 
zur 
The premiere of Felix Weingartner’s new opera, “Cain 
and Abel,” will occur on May 17, at the Darmstadt Opera, 
under the personal direction of the composer. 
zee 


A. K. Virgil is to give a second lecture on “Educa- 
tional Methods in Music,” at the new Meister Saal, on 
January 6. 

nner. 


Peter Cornelius’ half forgotten opera, “Der Cid,” has 
been resurrected at Dessau with success. Cornelius wrote 
this work not long after Liszt brought out “Lohengrin” 
in Weimar, and the first act shows undeniable “Lohen- 
grin” influence. There is much that is beautiful and 
poetical in the score of “Der Cid” and the opera does not 
deserve the oblivion to which it has been consigned. 

nearer 


Leila S. Holterhoff is to give a series of lectures on the 
Wagnerian music dramas, in the lecture room of the 
American Church, beginning next Thursday afternoon, 
January 8. There will be seven lectures in all, covering 
the entire “Nibelung” cycle; also “Lohengrin,” “Tannhaus- 
er,” and the “Meistersinger.” Miss Holterhoff is thoroughly 
conversant with her subject, having been a great student 
of Wagner, and her lectures promise to be very inter- 
esting. 

zene 

Mrs. King Clark has returned to Berlin, after a two 
months’ sojourn in Paris, spent chiefly in studying the 
French songs she will sing on her American tour next 
season. Mrs. Clark enjoyed the rare privilege of coach- 
ing all of these songs with the compasers themselves, so 
that her interpretations of them will bear the stamp of 
authority. During her stay in the French capital Mrs. 
Clark was frequently heard in the leading salons, where 
her singing was greatly admired. She will be heard in 
recital in Berlin, the end of February, and in London in 
June. Her success here on the occasion of her debut last 
season was most pronounced. Artuur M. Ape. 





Concert by College of Music Professors. 

A chamber music concert by members of the faculty of 
the New York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, 
directors, was given in College Hall, January 12, when this 
program was presented: 


Sonata for piano and cello Richard Strauss 
Gottfried Kritzler and William Ebann. 
WO GO ins sn cakdenncs vidas burcbabuneikectakeees 
for violin 


Romance, 
Zephyr, 


. Sinding 


Songs—- 
Veilehen 


Louise Voigt. 
Trio for piano, violin and cello, op. 42 
G. Kritzler, Harriet Schreyer, William Ebann. 

A large audience heard this concert, and manifested much 
interest in all the music. Miss Schreyer’s violin solos went 
especially well; she is the daughter of Harry Schreyer, 
principal of the Bronx Branch of the College of Music. 
Mme. Voigt's singing was so much appreciated that she 
had to grant an encore, “Visi d’Arte.” Messrs. Kritzler and 
Ebann played in musicianly fashion, as was to be expected 
from these experienced artists. 
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SIBELIUS SYMPHONY 
HEARD AT ST. PAUL. 


Finnish Work Has First Performance in Twin 
City and Makes Deep Impression— Attractive 
Orchestral Program—Choral Art Society’s 
Concert—Artist Recital Series—Chi- 
cago Opera Repertoire. 

St. Paul, January 9, 1914 

The fourth and fifth evening concerts by the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra drew large audiences. At the former, 
Sibelius’ weird but striking Finnish symphony was the 
chief offering, followed by the melodic overture “Tann- 
hauser.” The Sibelius work was played for the first time 
in St. Paul and made a deep impression. It was admirably 
performed. The Wagner number is a favorite here, as 
elsewhere, and was well played. Harold Bauer was the 
soloist. He gave a masterly performance of Liszt’s con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, No. 1, E flat major. Bauer 
played the many shades of tempo and rhythm which the 
delightful themes of this concerto contain with brilliant, 
virile and poetic conception. His playing is primarily a 
conception of exalted kind. There was almost a spiritual 
element in the lovely singing adagio with its flowing ar 
peggios in the left hand as he played it. Cieancut as a 
cameo were the intricate scherzo and the concluding mar- 
As encores Mr. Bauer played with admirable 
rhythmic 





Minn., 


ziale animato. 
effect Liszt’s etude in D minor and the refined, 
and whirring scherzo by Mendelssohn. 


At the fifth evening concert Dopper's fascinating “Rem 
brandt” symphony was played by the orchestra from man- 
uscript and given its second performance in America. As 
at its first hearing, it captivated by its picturesque Holland 
character and atmosphere. It seems, to be but 
the “scenario,” as it were, of a greater and longer work. 
It contains thematic material enough for a longer work and 
one feels that Dopper has not developed the former to the 
full extent of its possibilities. Geo-ge Schumann's “Dance 
of Nymphs and Satyrs,” from “Amor et Psyche,” and th« 
overture to the third act of “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” by 
Dukas, concluded the orchestral program. Frances Alda 
was the soloist. Her numbers included “Un bel di,” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” and César Franck’s “Panis Angeli 
cus.” For encores she sang the “Minuet,” from Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut,” and songs by La Forge and Woodman 
Frank la Forge was at the piano, and seldom, if ever be- 
fore, have we heard him play with more delightful artistry. 


nar 


The Choral Art Society, under the direction of Leopold 
Bruenner and under the auspices of the Schubert Club, gave 
its first concert of the season on New Year’s Day in the 
afternoon, In spite of storm a large audience was present 
and was admirably repaid by a most interesting and fin 
ished program. The soloist was Florence Hinkle, a so- 
prano whose second coming to us will be thrice welcome. 
Her appearance with the society on New Year's Day was 
her debut in St. Paul. She sang a group of German lieder, 
some French songs and a group of English and Irish songs. 
Her voice proved one of the most beautiful in its faultless 
intonation and delightfully sustained quality that has been 
heard here this season. Her style, too, is finished and her 
enunciation of the text a joy to listen to. She will, doubt- 
less, be asked to come here again next season. The society, 
numbering fifty mixed voices, sang 4 capella a varied and 
interesting program of numbers by Palestrina, Bach and 
others. The balance of voices was excellent and the uni- 
formity of delivery and true intonation displayed were al! 
that the most exacting critic could desire. Te Mr. Bruen 
ner great credit is due for the scholarly and musicianly 
status of this very artistic body of singers. 


Rae 


Paderewski and Ysaye have come in recital and gone. 
Botk gave fine programs and were in fittest mood, but the 
size of the audiences was not what it should have been, 
when one considers the magnitude of these artists. Enthu- 
siasm, however, upon the part of those who were present 
ran high. Josef Hofmann will open Lima O'Brien's artist 
recital series on January 15 at the Auditorium; this series 
promises to be a successful one, judging from the advance 
sales. Alma Gluck, Schumann-Heink and Mischa Elman 
will be the others artists appearing in this series. 

nue 

Much anticipation is felt in view of the forthcoming ap 
pearance of Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist, who will 
be soloist with the orchestra here January 13. He will 
play the Beethoven concerto for violin. 

neue 

The repertoire for the season here by the Chicago Opera 
Company, which begins April 20 and continues for five 
days, has been announced as follows: “Tosca,” with Mary 


however, 


Garden; “La Boheme,” with Maggie Teyte; “Rigoletto,” 
with Titta Ruffo and Florence Macbeth, the Minnesota so- 


prano; ‘““Manon,” by Massenet, with Mary Garden, and 
“Parsifal,” with Claussen as Kundry. 
zene 
Marie O'Meara, the St. Paul contralto, who recently 


made a most successful appearance here with the orchestra, 
has been invited to give a recital before the Matinee Mu 
sical of Duluth. Next Wednesday afternoon she will give 
a recital before the Schubert Club of this city. Mrs 
O'Meara, who has one of the most beautiful voices in this 
part of the country, is an artist of good equipment and 
wins enthusiastic receptions wherever she sings. 
J. McCiure Betiows. 





Vida Llewellyn’s with Bluthner Orchestra. 


Vida Llewellyn, the Chicago pianist, who is rapidly be 
coming a favorite concert artist in Germany, was the solo 
ist with the Blithner Orchestra, under Conductor Weyers- 
berg (successor to Joseph Stransky), in Berlin, Decembe: 
13, 1913. 

Miss Llewellyn achieved marked success on that occasion 
by her rendition of the difficult Kaun concerto. 

Leading Berlin papers reviewed Miss 
as follows: 


Llewellyn’s playing 


of the Bhithner Orchestra 
at Blithnersaal has of late proven a most favorable occasion for 
exploiting young American talents. The soloist of last 
concert was Vida Llewellyn, the young pianist whose wholesome 
musicianship and uncommon technical ability were so satisfactorily 
wresented at her debut in this city last season 

While the full scope of a pianist’s artistic 
not always revealed in the performance of a work with orchestra 
Miss so skilfully and ef 


The regular Sunday evening concert 


Sunday's 


accomplishments are 


Liewellyn nevertheless acquitted herself 





VIDA LLEWELLYN 


task—the masterfully wrought but technically in 


Kaun concerto, op. 50 


fectively of her 
Hiugo 
presence of vastly more finesre and musicianly warmth in her artistic 


tricate as to leave no doubt of the 
make-up than could very well be displayed in presenting such a try 
be able to note, that this 
acquiring more and more of the rare compelling 
and of delivery that so plainly dis 
performances of the pianist who has something to say 


ing work 
young artist is 
interpretative force 
tinguish the 
from those of the mere reproducer of notes 

A firm mastery of a remarkably emooth, clean technic 
regard for tonal balance and musicianly phrasing were 
features of her performance at ‘his concert deserving of the highest 
commendation. Her splendid efforts were fittingly rewarded by the 
audience with rounds of hearty applause.—The Continental Times 


It was a pleasure to moreover, 


decision 


and a fine 


likewise 





At last Sunday's concert of the Blithner Orchestra, the attend 


ance of which was much affected because of the unfavorable 
weather, Hugo Kaun’s concerto in E flat, op. so, for piano and 
orchestra, following “The Cid” overture, was given excellent read 


Kaun’s musical invention moves along 
In the 
movements, which 
but alto 


ing by Director Weyersberg. 
easily and has vigorous characteristics, without great voice 
part are found some 
testify not only to the inventive genius of the composer, 
to his depth of feeling. In the production Vida Lilewelyn at the 
piano is deserving of great credit. She played the difficult work 
entirely from memory, and both in technic and in interpretation 
was most praiseworthy. She was the recipient, not only of flowers 
repeated applause, in which the composer, 
also shared.—-Die Tonkunst, Berlin. 


second splendid, soulful 


but of long who was 


present, 





For Sunday, Director Bruno Weyersberg had again prepared an 
interesting program, which, as far as I could hear it, was success 
fully carried out. As introduction the orchestra played Peter 
Cornelius’ “Cid” overture with characteristic expression and in a 
neat manner, which was followed by Hugo Kaun's piano concerto 
in E flat (op. so). Vida Liewellyn was a charming interpreter of 
this work She was at her best in the finale, which, in 
spite of the modest thematic material, showed clever presentation 
and many interesting moments.—Aligemeine Musikzcitung, Char- 
lottenburg, December 7, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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MUSICAL CONVENTION 
HELD IN LONDON. 


Orchestral Concert a Feature of the Several 
Days’ Meeting—New Compositions Heard— 
Arnold Schonberg to Conduct 
Own Works—Holbrooke 
Chamber Concerts. 


s Portland Place, 
London, W., England, January 7, 1914. 
Among the musical events of the holiday season must 
mentioned the annual meeting of the !»corporated So- 
f Musici: 


eral days Of the 


which convened in London over sev- 
important the convention, 
from the dinners and closing banquet, there must 
e mentioned the orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall, 
New Symphony Orchestra, under Sir 


ins, 
issues of 
aside 
December 31, by the 
At this concert four orchestral com- 
an Espo 


Frederic H, Cowen. 


sitions were heard for the first time, namely: 
erto, in which work the composer appeared 
poem by Dr, James Lyon, 
“The Legend Beautiful” 

for orchestra, op. a7: 


orchestra by William 


piano con 
loist; an orchestral tone 


tten to the Longfellow poem, 


“Humoresque,” 
and 


Norman O'Neill's 


nd a ballad for baritone solo 
Vallace. On this same program there appeared Sir Fred- 
“A Fantasy of Life 
by I nits Sauret, 


nme 


some of the 


Cowen's and Love”; and also an 


Elegy and Rondo” who was also soloist. 


review above mentioned 


[fo review or not to review, is sometimes 
stion; a lot of good ink, say nothing and 
or, water the ink and dilute the saying. It is 
Mr. », Mr. Wallace, 
themselves very seriously, 
musi 


he qu to save 


wood, 


at times Esposit 

doubt, take 
ippily, their own selected standards of value, 
ue, of course, have made them eligible to the I. S. 


become members of so 
it from the 


how therwise could they 


t a musical society However, far be 
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humble writer of these few lines o’ lyn o’ type, to give 
voice to captious notions, or to any personal musical con- 
victions, based on differing standards of value concerning 
the raison d'etre of musical composition, or its dual na- 
ture of the mechanical and the esthetic (which in reality 
are one), when the differing zone of condition embraces 
within its curve august members of an august body, who, 
valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage, as William 
has said of the Knights of the Garter, come forth before 
the public in all their august seriousness and expound and 
have expounded for them by others excerpts from their 
own special, selected, and august standards of musical 
value. Nay! though “ye gods, it doth amaze me.” But 
really! on second thought, in reference to the adage to 
“say nothing and saw wood,” is it not really quite possible 
that those same august members of an august body un- 
derstand and faithfully observe this some quaint saying? 
That it is they who really do all the wood sawing and 
say nothing? In that case, of course, it is far better to 
leave them all in peace to go on with their work, and not 
even gently chide them when they give concerts to show 
how it is done, because all kinds of exhibitions and shows 
are interesting and instructive if for no other object than 
for the acquaintance that may be made with how not to 
do it! 
mnReer 

“Humoresque,” by Norman O'Neill, was 
It has 
It is a 


However, the 
a very interesting and well written composition. 
been referred to once before in these columns. 





FURNESS ABBEY, NORTH LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


fascinating study, brilliant and of effective orchestra! 
It was particularly well received. 
nnre 

Emile Sauret’s composition proved, also, to be above 
the ordinary in musical idea and general musicianship. It 
is a very attractive work, in fact, and was played in mas- 
terly fashion by the composer-violinist. 

a 

Among the lectures given under the auspices of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians’ convention was one on 
“Music to Stage-Plays,” by Norman O'Neill, a musical 
subject of great interest and one offering many opportuni- 
ties to young composers willing to study and then write 
for the smaller orchestra, the first class orchestra of the 
first class theatre, for instance, and to which Mr. O'Neill, 
who is director of the orchestra at the Haymarket The- 
atre, referred. Mr. O'Neill said, in concluding his lec- 
ture: “There is an undoubted opening here, as there is 
a great want of music well scored for small orchestras. 
I feel that it would not only benefit the composer by bring- 
ing his name and work before the public, but at the same 
time be quite a healthy change from writing for the large 
orchestra.” Very good advice, indeed, for an august mem- 
ber to give! 


nuance, 


Ree 


Another musical conference now being held in Lon- 
don, with meetings at the St. Paul's Girls’ School, at Ham- 
mersmith, is that of a number of music teachers’ asso- 
ciations. Attendance has been from various parts of the 
United Kingdom, and some interesting discussions on the 
subject of the teaching of music have been held, The 
president of the conference, Sir E. Ernest Cooper, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, gave the opening address last 
evening, after which followed a reception and concert, 
the program of the latter given by Herbert Fryer, pianist; 
Marjorie Hayward, violinist, and Frederick Ranalow, vo- 
calist. Among those attending were Mr. and Mrs. Stow- 
art Macpherson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Percy Baker, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Arnold, Dr. 
R. R. Terry, Arthur Thompson and the Misses Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hadrill, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Ash- 
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ton Jonson, Thomas Henderson and Ernest Fowles. The 
list of vice-presidents of the conference includes Prof. 
Granville Bantock, Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Walter Par- 
ratt, Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie (President, Music 
Teachers’ Association), Sir Charles V. Stanford, J. T. 
Bavin (President, Union of Secondary Schools Music Di- 
rectors), Dr. W. H. Hadow (President, Home Music 
Study Union), Dr, A. Somervell (President, Girls’ School 
Music Union), Prof. J. C. Bridge, Prof. Percy Buck, Dr. 
W. H. Cummings, Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, Stewart Mac- 
pherson, Prof. Frederick Niecks, and Landon Ronald. 
nner 


There has been very little of consequence in the London 
musical calendar since the middle of December, aside 
from the various popular Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the Queen’s and Albert Hall. On January 17 the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra will give the first important concert 
of the 1914 season. On this occasion Arnold Schénberg 
will make his first appearance in England and will con- 
duct his five characteristic pieces for orchestra. The fol- 
lowing Tuesday the Royal Philharmonic Society will give 
a concert with Herr Mengelberg as conductor, when the 
program, among other works, will contain two tone poems 
by Frederick Delius, which hearing will constitute their 
first English hearing. And on January 26 the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Emil Mlynarski, will be heard 
in the fifth concert of its annual series. The soloist at 
this concert will be Paul Koschanski. 

nner 


Said the Musical Times of December 1, 1913: “We 
learn that a league of German music critics has been 
formed, with headquarters at Leipsic. The constitution is 
still undecided, but the aims are clearly formulated. The 
purpose is to improve the social, moral and intellectual 
status of the profession. It is scarcely likely that English 
music critics will follow suit, as their status, or their con- 
science, of course admits of no reproach under these 
heads. If they were to band together it would be to form 
a union and a strike in which the ‘men’s demands’ would 
be: intelligent subeditors, a later hour of press, and no 
ballad concerts. The committee of the seriously minded 
German society includes Alfred Heuss (Leipsic), Paul 
Ehlers (Munich), Paul Bekker (Frankfort), Lucien Ka- 
mienski (K6énigsberg), and Herman Springer (Berlin). 
Membership, we understand, is elective, and under strict 
conditions.” 


Tina Lerner, who will be heard in recital here next week, 
has been meeting with exceptional success in the English 
provinces. At her recent appearance in Glasgow with the 
Scottish Orchestra, under Emil Mlynarski, Miss Lerner 
played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto. Of this 
concert the Glasgow News of December 31 took occasion 
to say: 

No previous interpretation of this fascinating work here can be 
said to have so fully revealed its spirit, nor has any previous per- 
formance so cleverly elucidated its compositional structure. Hitherto 
we had thought our ideal fulfilled in Carrefio’s magnificent perform- 
ance; and certainly Carrefio reproduced wih telling effect Tschai- 
kowsky's usual characteristics as gorgeous colorist and master of 
tumultuous sonorities, and she built a massive and imposing edifice 
from the composer's material; but as certainly Miss Lerner gave us 
convincing proof that this concerto is charming as well as forcible. 
While constantly attentive to those sources of musical life, rhythm, 
accent and brilliance of tone, and vivacity of movement, Miss Lerner 
expressed better than her illustrious rival the innate euphony of 
the music and its sentimental poignancy and charm. 

a 

As an introduction to his program of chamber music 
concerts to be given at the Arts Club, in Mortimer street, 
beginning February 27, Joseph Holbrooke has written 
some interesting words. He says, in part: ‘It is with much 
pleasure that I am able to announce the continuance of my 
chamber concerts, including a new foreign string quartet 
party, a combination which I feel sure will meet with 
warm approval in this country. For years I have offered 
a quartet which has been born and bred in England, but a 
change is inevitable in the best of schemes! I sincerely 
hope no one will be discouraged by the fact that English 
music is being played by the Slav and the Teuton. Why 
not? Have we not read many times of clever—very 
clever (!)—artists coming from far countries, who know 
nothing of our art? Here is the chance to show them 
the existence of wonderful and beautiful music—hitherto 
unknown to them! I trust they will be grateful for this 
instruction. This is my thirteenth year of native Eng- 
lish chamber music and practically every British composer 
of any note has been included in these programs, many of 
them several times. It is in the face of the indifference 
of our native musicians I pursue my fearful course, I need 
not say; for since last year not one of the works I per- 
formed has been heard anywhere else, to my knowledge, 
and it is the same every year. I rejoice that I have found 
two more deluded young musicians in the persons of Ed- 
ward Mitchell and Richard Cleveland, neither of whom 
has yet had a taste of our countrymen’s indifference! If 
they can get over this, they should be able to get over any- 
thing. There is also a piano quartet by A. C. Mackenzie 
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(which should draw his attention to the work we are do- 
ing), and as foreign examples of genius, the seldom played 
quartet and piano quintet by César Franck, together with 
the Rachmaninoff piano trio. Every composer receives a 
small fee for his work at these concerts, and that is some- 
thing to their advantage, for if we can only help to buy 
the music paper we ought to be glad. 
Evetyn KAESMANN. 


Elvyn-Barstow Buffalo Recital. 


Myrtle Elvyn, the noted young American pianist, and 
Vera Bartow, the popular young American violinist, ap- 
peared in a recital in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Monday evening, January 5s. 

It was Miss Barstow’s first appearance in Buffalo, and a 
return appearance for Miss Elvyn. From the excerpts 
reproduced below, it seen that Miss Barstow’s 
playing won “instant and continual success,” and that the 
“development of her (Miss Elvyn’s) art was a revelation.” 


The following are taken from the 


will be 


3uffalo press: 


A series of concerts under the direction of Mrs. William Hart 
Boughton, which was so auspiciously inaugurated a few weeks ago 
when Franz Egenieff, the eminent baritone, appeared in recital at 


the Hotel Statler, was delightfully continued last night by the 


advent of Myrtle Elvyn, the noted pianist, in conjunction with 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and Harold Osborn-Smith, accompanist. 
Miss Elvyn’s colossal technic is well known to many through her 


former appearances here, but the 


development of her art was a 
revelation. Her program was a heavy one and demanded great 
physical powers, which were ably met without apparent effort. The 


great breadth and power of her playing and the finely controlled 
nuances were preeminent qualities of her playing. 

Miss Barstow is not so well known, but proved herself worthy 
of the hearty reception accorded her Young in years, she is 


of self which is 
enabled her to ex- 


old in art, playing with a pose and abandoment 


eminently reposeful. Her choice of program 


ploit her accomplishments in the variety of tone production and 
skilful were large degree. An 
interesting number was the “Indian Scherzo,” by Victor Koler, with 
its two 
rapidity and the 
encore after this 


Ag accompanist, 


execution which satisfying to a 


contrasting movements, the former requiring astonishing 


latter a beautiful tone, 
number 
Harold with 


credit, playing the difficult accompaniments with splendid execution 


singing She gave as an 


“Caprice Viennois,” by Kreisler. 


Osborn-Smith acquitted himself 


The Buffalo Evening Times, January 6, 1914. 





ball 
pianist; 

and 

concerts 


room of the 
Vera Barstow 
This 


local di 


A recital of much interest was given in the 
Hotel Statler last evening by Myrtle 
violinist, and Harold Osborn-Smith, 
the second in a three 
of Mrs. Wilham Hart Boughton and it 
large and well pleased audience. 

Miss Elvyn was heard here before and the artistic growth of the 
young pianist 
and her technic and tone have grown wonderfully in the past few 
years. Miss Elvyn is gifted with rare personal charm besides her 
musical talent and these two make a combination that is the envy 
of all public performers. 

Miss Elvyn opened the program with a splendid performance of 
from ‘“‘Alceste,” by Gluck-Saint-Saéns; minuet, by Bee- 
thoven, and rhapsodie, by Brahms. In all these numbers the pianist 
displayed a technic that was faultless and her interpretation was 
splendid. 

Other selections played by Miss Elvyn and very much enjoyed 
were a group of Chopin compositions, “Rigoletti” paraphrase, by 
Verdi-Liszt; legende and rhapsodie No She was com- 
pelied to add an extra number. 


Elvyn, 
pianist accompanist. 


was series of under the 


rection was attended by a 


was very noticeable. She plays with more surencss 


caprice 


12, by Liszt. 


Vera Barstow made her first appearance before a Buffalo audi- 
have been gratifying 
commands a tone that 
She bows with 


ence and the reception she received must 
She intelligence and she 


is round and sweet ard her intonation is splendid 


is a violinist of 


a great deal of freedom and especially pleasing were her harmonies 
and double stopping. 

“Sarabande and Musette,” by L. von Kunitz; “Zortzico,” by 
Sarasate; “Zephyr,” by Hubay; “Hungarian Dance,” by Brahms- 
Joachim; “Indian Schervo,” by Victor Koler, and several other 
compositions were played with fine taste by the young violinist 
Miss Barstow has a charming stage presence and she became an 
immediate favorite with the audience. 

Harold Osborn-Smith played the piano accompaniments for Miss 
Barstow in a very capable manner.—Buffalo Express, January 6, 
1914. 





The second of the series of Mrs. William Boughton’s three re 
citals took place last night at the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
when the program was furnished by Vera Barstow, violinist; Myrtle 
Elvyn, pianist, and Herold Osborn-Smith, accompanist. 

The recital was the occasion of Miss Barstow’s first appearance 
in this city and it is pleasant to record that the young artist scored 
a complete success. Including a varied selection from the violin 
repertoire of Von Kunits, Sarasate, Brahms-Joachim, Hubay, Koler 
and Paganini, Miss Barstow gave an immediate impression of being 
well schooled, playing with fine tone, musical feeling and good style 
As she went on with her numbers the excellent qualities of her 
interpretative powers were more and more in evidence, particularly 
in Koler’s Indian fantasy and the B Paganini 
the warmth and roundness of her tone being most admirable 

So much pleasure did this artist give that 
respond to the very cordial applause of the audience, 
encore by Kreisler with 
charm. The musical character of Miss Barstow’'s playing, her sin 
cerity and refinement of taste make of her performances a genuine 
pleasure and one to be warmly commended. 

Myrtle Elvyn showed a distinct advance on her previous appear 
ance here, some five years ago. 

As to technical development, quality of tone and grasp of the 
style of a composition, Miss Elvyn has krown considerably as a 
pianist. If her interest in virtuosity as an end and not a means 
still seems unduly in evidence, the very fact of her proficiency 
will probably lead her the sooner into more serious paths. Her 
natural brilliancy of style, her facility of technic and attractive 
stage presence combine to give her great advantages on the con 
last night showed much pleasure in 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, 
which were added ef 


minor concerto by 
she was forced to 
playing an 


delightful appreciation of its grace and 


cert platform. Her audience 
her 
Brahms, Chopin, 
fective encores. 

Harold O. Smith greatly increased the pleasure of Miss Barstow's 
solos by his interesting and musicianly accompaniments.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


compositions by 
Verdi-Liszt and Liszt, to 


rendition of 


and Harold Os 


joint 


Vera Barstow, violinist, 
were presented in a 


Myrtle Elvyn, pianist; 
born-Smith, pianist and accompanist, 
recital in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler last evening by M. H 
Hanson, under the local management of Mrs. William Hart Bough 
ton. The large and 
of the merits of all three artists, and accorded them flattering trib 


utes of applause. 


fashionable audience was deeply appreciative 


made her first ap- 
She 
poetic feeling and 
Her first 
fascinating per 


Vera Barstow, the young American violinist, 
pearance here and won instant and continued success. 
with remarkable freshness and much 
im most instances a crisp, clean cut 
“Sarabande et Musette,” by Von Kunits, 
formance, in Barstow disclosed a 
color and artistic rich, 
her instrument, while her graceful bowing enhanced her work In 
the “Zortzico,” delivery of the musical 


captivating 


plays 
buoyancy, 


technic number, 


was 4a 


which Miss command of tonal 


expression, drawing a musical tone from 


by Sarasate, the message 
beauty. In 
from 


one of compelling 


as at 


abandon was 
there 


in all its 
the “Hungarian Dance No. 20” 
pitch, but in the delicate loveliness of “Zephyr,” by 


times a deviation 
Hubay, the 
artist scored a fresh triumph 

numbers was a new 
“Tndian 


consummate 


One of the extremely interesting composi 


tion for the violin by Victor Koler, 
Barstow played the three movements with 
bizarre effects of the 

She was recalled and played with 
Her 


number, the 


Scherzo.” 
skill 
Indian 


entitled 
Miss 
in shading. 
melody with enthralling charm 

ravishing tone Kreisler’s “Caprice 
reserved for her 
Paganini, in 


bringing out the weird 


Viennoise.” greatest achieve 


ment, and one closing concerto, B 
minor, allegro maestoso, by which her technical equip 


ment and the scope of her art were brilliantly displayed and which 
won her an ovation. 


Myrtle Elvyn, since her first appearance in this city several 
years ago, has grown enormously in poise and breadth of musician 
ship, and is a pianist of authority and dynamic power, together 


with a technical proficiency that commands respect for her dazzling 
an artist of wonderful gifts—great persona! 


beauty, the sympathy in interpretation which at once puts her on 


achievements. She is 


intimate terms with her audience, and a sincerity and fine under 
standing of the contents of the compositions she plays. 
Opening with the caprice from “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 


which was 
notable . performances, the 
sody, E flat 


followed by the minuet, G major, by Beethoven, both 


technical display of the Brahms rhap 


major, aroused the greatest enthusiasm and the artist 


was recalled. 
In her Chopin numbers, nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, and 


ludes, her interpretations were marked by a true conception of each 


four pre 








work and were infused with an individuality, which was refresh 
ing, while her pedaling was artistic and gained fine effecta. The 
“Rigoletto” paraphrase, by Verdi-Liszt, was another exhibition of 


fleetnes of 
of the 
abilities as an 


fingers, and as an encore she arrangement 


Her 


famous 


played an 


sextet from “Lucia,” which delighted the audience 


exponent of Liszt have long since made her 


and her rendition of the legende (“St. Francis W alking on the 


Waves”) in which che ! 





ghtest of pianissimo effects, and the tre 


mendously dramatic rhapsody No. 12 in which the artist summoned 
all her pianistic resources of tonal volume and shading once more 
evoked storms of applause. Ha 1 Osborn-Smith at the piano. for 
Miss Rarstow afforded an irable support and ided to the im 





portance of the progran (Advertisement. ) 
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Arnolde Stephenson in Belgium. 


Arnolde 


recently won for herself a great success in Belgium, as is 


Stephenson, the well known Paris soprano 


attested to in the following press criticisms: 











Arnolde Stephenson, soprano, gave to this concert an indisputable 
musicianship, shown particularly in th Debussy and Aubert nun 
bers Liege Express, Novembe 1913 

The concert given by Arnolde Stephenson gave us a musical treat 
in providing a series of melodies and “pieces de genre,” among 
which several gems, too ofter seglected, which, executed by th 
artist, charm and transport wit! ccasioning fatigue Mile 
Stephenson has a voice of quality and sings with great 
intelligence.—Guide Musicale de Brunulles, November 30, 1913 

Arnolde Stevhenson sings like a iar Her style in modern 
songs has merit; the high notes are easy, limpid, sure Among he 
best numbers may be mentioned two songs by Strauss, “Mandeline, 
by Debussy, and of a different characte De Gréne,” by the same 
Then a “premiere audition” of tw Incantations of Wassilénk 
won sincere success Journal de Liege, November a6, tory 

One cf the surprises of the musical season, an event as remark 
sble as unexpected, was the concert given by Arnolde Stephensor 
Mile. Stephenson hell constantly the interest of her auditors, pass 
ing with consummate vocal art from “Quella Framina,” of Marcell 
sung with to two melodies of Schubert, “An en Vielchen” 
und “Rastlose Liebe,” of which she possesses the delicate traditior 
She reserved her second group for the moderns, “Den meines Her 
rens Kronelein,” R. Strauss, given with penetrating meicdic chara 
und “Heimliche Aufforderur with theatrical intensity then of 
Louis Aubert The Silence” (en premiére audition), an abstract con 
position, but interesting thr gh the originality of ite form, and 
Debussy, the piquant and scintillating “Mandoline.” There were ' 


bere ciements of ink 


rematkable memory La Meuse, I 


cantatrice 





tainly sing success for the 
November as >! 


(Ad 


such a iege, 


ertisement 


Fond Parent—Do you think I ought tc have my daugh 


ter’s voice cultivated? 


bsentminded Visitor—I should think you ought to have 


something done for it.—Exchange 














PRESS COMMENTS: 


“It is not Burmester’s phenomenal technical power, but the re 
finement and the honesty of his musicianshi } 
tion all by himself among violinists.”—Berliner T 


ee 
Exclusive Management: M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Season 1914-15 








which give him a posi 
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ILLY 
URMESTER 


“Willy Burmester is today the greatest violinist.”—Vientis Illus 
triertes Extrablatt. 


“Burmester is the Raphael amongst violinists.’ 





—Dresdener Zritung 





“As a Bach player Burmester stands alone.”—The Bérsen-Zeitung. 
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Three favorite songs by 
AXEL, RAOUL. WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolation Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Friding by Elsa Barker. 
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“PARSIFAL” PERFORMED 


AT THE PARIS OPERA. 


All Seats Sold Weeks Ahead at Advanced 


Prices—Scenery and Mise en Scene Said Not 
to Suffer by Comparison with Bayreuth Pro- 
duction — Artists and Orchestra Win Hearty 

Approval of Audience—The Late Raoul 
Pugno’s Ability and Popularity— 
Two New Saint-Saens Compositions 

Heard—Public Dress Rehearsals 
of “Francesca da Rimini.” 





[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 


sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 


Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France. may be ad- 


dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 


whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 


recitals or concerts to be attended.} 





Paris, January 5, 1914. 
The important event of the week was the production 
of “Parsifal” at the Opera, the first performance taking 
place last Sunday evening. President Poincaré and Mme. 

















RAOUL 
Drawing by Henri Morriset, in La Critique Musicale. 


PUGNO. 


Poincaré were present. Every seat, needless to say, had 
been disposed of weeks in advance. It is said that there 
were fifty thousand francs in the house—the prices had 
been very much advanced—a tremendous amount for 
France. I heard a young lady complaining yesterday that 
she had to pay twenty francs—four real dollars—to sit 
way up at the very top of the house. As a business propo- 
sition she did not think she had got her money’s worth— 
no, it was not an American young lady—and I agree with 
her. The artists, one and all—Mme. Bréval as Kundry, 
Franz as Parsifal and Delmas, Journet, Lestelly and Greese 
in the other important male roles—won the hearty ap- 
proval of the audience, as did the playing of the orchestra 
under André Messager. The French papers take pride in 
pointing out that the scenery and all the mise en scene do 
not suffer at all in comparison with Bayreuth. I liked 
the summing up of the critic of the Paris New York Her- 
ald: “As a matter of fact it was a somewhat laborious 
evening of pleasure, and if the snobbism of some had not 
come to the help of the sincere admiration of others, ‘Par- 
sifal’ would only have filled, with some difficulty, a few 
houses.” The second “gala” performance takes place this 
evening. “Gala” means that the prices still remain at an 
unreasonable figure. After a few of these, the general 
public will be allowed to worship at market rates and “Par- 
sifal” will become a part of the regular repertoire. 


By the time this letter appears, the wire will long have 
brought news of the death of Raoul Pugno, the pianist, 
which occurred last Saturday at Moscow, Russia, where 
he was on was on a concert tour. There is no need ¢ of my giving 
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a biography of the eminent master, as the news stories will 
all do that, but I want to testify to the universal esteem in 
which he was held by his contemporaries, both as man and 
artist. It had never been my good fortune to have an 
opportunity to make his personal acquaintance, but I know 
a number of the younger artists who have been his pupils, 
and one and all speak always with the greatest affection 
of him, of his kind and consideration. He was uni- 
versally ranked as the first French pianist of the day. His 
style was very straightforward and natural, a style, in fact, 
to which the word classic may very well be applied. It 
was delightful to see the oldish looking gentleman with 
the venerable, flowing white beard and pince-nez come in, 
seat himself at the piano and carefully arrange his music 
on the rack, for it was his custom to play (at least the 
larger works) from notes, owing, I have been told, to a 
memory which had played him tricks at various times. I 
especially remember a fine performance of the “Emperor” 
concerto at Munich a few years ago with Ferdinand Léwe 
and the Konzertverein Orchestra.. The audience tendered 
him a veritable ovation at the end of the work, and he 
came back time after time to bow and smile, apparently 
as pleased as a child at the applause. It was this sunny, 
genial nature which, combined with his great artistry, won 
and held for him a host of friends and admirers. 


Concerts have been conspicuous by their absence dur- 
ing the holiday season. There have been practically no 
recitals, only the regular symphonic concerts have been 
continued. At the last concert of the Société des Concerts 
at the Conservatoire, an “Offertoire pour le jour de la 
Toussaint,” by Saint-Saéns, had its first hearing, and at the 
Lamoureux concert “La Foi,” incidental music (three 
symphonic pictures) to M. Brieux’s drama of that name, 
also by Saint-Saéns, was played for the first time. Neither 
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work of the veteran composer seems to have made any 
special impression, either on the public or the critics. 
near 
L. d’Awbigné’s regular winter series of informal mu- 
sicales was continued last Sunday at the big studio in his 
villa at Sévres, just outside Paris. A large number of 
his advanced pupils were heard and applauded by the 
large crowd of visitors, which filled the house to over- 
flowing. Among those who sung were Eva Egeter, a lyric 
soprano with a large voice of splendid quality and the 
ability to sing extremely well. As the result of a recent 
audition at one of Mr. d’Aubigné’s musicales, Miss Egeter 
was at once engaged to sing at no less than three different 
important soirees here, which certainly testifies favorably 
to what her auditors thought of her work. Another one 
of Mr. d’Aubigné’s most promising pupils, Gretchen Hood, 
of Washington, D. C., returned home last month to spend 
the holidays with her parents, but will soon be back to re- 
sume study. Miss Hood is a dramatic soprano with a very 
powerful, pure voice and fine knowledge of vocalization 
and was compelled to decline an opportunity to appear in 
Italy on account of the plans for her Christmas visit. 
neuer 
Mme. Chailley-Richez, the splendid pianist—a former 
pupil, by the way, of the late Raoul Pugno—made a short 
concert tour in Switzerland in December, appearing in 
Geneva and Lausanne with the French violinist, Jules 
Boucherit. That Mme. Chailley-Richez made the same 
splendid impression in these concerts as she is accustomed 
to whenever she appears is sufficiently attested to by the 
local press notices, which are reproduced in another col- 
umn. On Christmas Day at the Saint-Saéns festival mat- 
inee, at the Salle des Agriculteurs, Marcel Chailley, the 
violinist, with Mme. Chailley-Richez and Jules Griset, 
opened the program with an exquisitely finished perform- 
ance of the Saint-Saéns trio in E minor, which was distin- 
guished by the fine individual work of each artist, and 
above all by the capital ensemble work. M. and Mme. 
Chailley have the heartfelt sympathy of their friends in 
the loss of Mr. Chailley’s mother, who died very sud- 
denly the night after Christmas. 
nur 
Claude Debussy has paid a very signal compliment to 
the musicianship of Arthur Hartmann, one of which Mr. 
Hartmann may well be proud. At the latter’s coming 
recital at the Salle des Agriculteurs, on February 5, his 
program will include three Debussy compositions, “La 
fille aux cheveux de lin,” “Il pleure dans mon coeur” and 
“Minstrels,” which, in Mr. Hartmann’s own transcriptions 
for the violin (published by Durand) have become such 
popular numbers for that instrument. And at the piano, 
to show his appreciation of the capital musicianship which 
the well known violinist has revealed in these transcrip 
tions, there will be no less an accompanist than Claude 
Debussy himself. It is, unless I am very much mistaken, 
the first time the illustrious French composer has paid this 
honor to an artist. 
nur 
Arnolde Stephenson, the American soprano, has recent- 
ly returned from a very successful tour in Holland and 
Belgium, where she was heard in joint recitals with Henri 
Erique, the English tenor, and E. R. Schmitz, pianist and 
accompanist. Miss Stephenson's singing was on the same 
high plane to which this artist has accustomed us, and her 
success was great and well deserved, both with public and 
critics, as is shown by the press notices reproduced in an- 
other column. In February Miss Stephenson will be heard 
in a program of songs with orchestra, at one of the con- 
certs of the Orchestre Schmitz, and a Paris recital with 
piano is also included in her winter plans. 
Rar 
At the last Students’ Atelier Reunion, Sunday evening, 
the piano soloist was Rachel Dunn, who is now living in 
London, but who formerly spcnt several years here as a 
pupil of Wager Swayne. Miss Dunn p‘ayed a Beethoven 
rondo in G and three Chepin numbers capitally, with fin 
ished technic and thorough musicianship, showing that 
England has not caused her to forget all she learned in 
France. I understand that Miss Dunn will make an Aus- 
tralian tour in 1915. 
nner 
Odette LeRoy, dramatic soprano, pupil of Marquis de 
Trabadelo, made. a brilliant debut at the Salle Malakoff 
last week in a gala presentation of Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust.” Mlle. LeRoy is announced to make her debut 
at the Opera here next autumn. It will be interesting to 
watch the career of this very promising pupil of a teacher 
who has had a hand in the making of so many of the best 
known opera singers of the present day. 
near 
Last week saw the public dress rehearsal at the Opera 
Comique of “Francesca da Rimini,” a drama in three pic 
tures, the text for which is a French translation by Marcel 
Schwob of a work by the well known American author, 
the late F. Marion Crawford, the music by Franco Leon, 
which was followed by another novelty, “La vie bréve,” 
lyric drama of modern Spain, by Carlos Fernandez Shaw, 
music by Manuel de Falla, a work which first saw the 


light at Nice last season, with Lillian Grenville in the lead- 
ing soprano role. The pieces were very well accepted by 
the audience at the rehearsal, especially “La vie bréve,” 
and if they turn out to be popular successes they will be 
further reviewed here later. 
nae 

Congratulations to May Esther Peterson, soprano, pupil 
of Jean de Reszke, whose very successful debut as Lakmé 
at the Gaiete Lyrique was mentioned in this letter several 
weeks ago. The management was so well pleased with 
her work that she has been offered and has accepted a 
year’s contract as a regular member of the company at that 
theatre, the municipal opera house of Paris, the first time, 
I believe, that this honor has fallen to an American. Miss 
Peterson is just now away filling several concert engage- 
ments in Switzerland. 

nae 

I have been here at the Paris office for six months now 
and have looked pretty closely into the question of the 
American music student here in comparison with the other 
continental capitals, Berlin and Vienna. There are fine 
teachers in Berlin, there are fine teachers in Vienna—and 





D’AUBIGNE’S PUPILS, GRETCHEN HOOD (LEFT) 


AND 
EVA EGETER. 
there are just as fine teachers here in Paris. As far as 


finding teachers to instruct him, I think the student is ex 
actly as well off in one city as in the other. As for the 
story that Paris concerts are scarce and bad, that is all 
bosh. Any student who seeks to hear good concerts can 
hear them, and as many of them as his mental digestion 
can stand. And in a social way I think I have found 
some advantages which Paris has over the other cities 
These are going to be told about in an article which will 
go along with next weck’s letter, entitled “What Paris 
Offers to the American Music Student.” 





Ohrman Acclaimed in Buffalo. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman, of Chicago, whose beautiful 
voice and art are already widely known, has been booked 
by M. H. Hanson for several important Eastern dates. 
Saturday afternoon, January 10, Mme. Ohrman appeared 
before the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, N. Y., winning favor 
anew, as will be seen from the following notice culled from 
the Buffalo Courier: 


The Chromatic Club gave its members and guests a genuine treat 
in the program presented at the Twentieth Century Club yesterday 
afternoon with Mme. Chilson-Ohrman, lyric soprano of Chicago, 
scored a flattering success. 

Mme. Ohrman is a singer of attractive personality and possesses 
a voice of lovely lyric quality, and she showed at once that she is a 
well schooled artist and genuinely musical. 

A pastoral, old Italian, Veracini, was captivating in its grace and 
charm of interpretation. “Was Macht der Wind,” by Bach, with 
its classic demands, and the “Carv Nome,” “Rigoletto,” in 
which the singer revealed ber dramatic gifts as well as her com- 
mand of florid singing, aroused enthusiastic applause and she was 
recalled for an encore 

In a group of German songs her artistry was best displayed 
“Vor Sonnenaufgang,” by Oscar Meyer, in which her diction, beauty 
of phrasing and everything that counts for the appeal in song, 
Lrought her the tribute she deserved, and Mme. Ohrman repeated a 
portion of the song as an encore 

Two songs by Hugo Wolf further disclosed her breadth of style 
and interpretation. In her last group, “Ma Voisine,” by Goring- 
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Thomas; “Lilacs,” by Rachmaninoff, and Brans 
combe, won her further appreciation. One of her 
cores was “May Time,” by Arthur Olaf Anderson 

The complete list of Mme, Ohrman’s numbers is here 


with reproduced 


“Happiness,” by 


interesting en 


A Pastoral (old !talian) . Veracini 
Was Macht der Wind Bach 
Caro Nome (Rigoletto) cccvee Verdi 
Des Kindes Gebet Max Reger 


Vor Sonnenaufgang 
Verschwiegene Liebe 
Die Zigeunerin 
Comment Dissient Ils 
Ma Voisine 

Gavotte (Manon) 


Oscar Meyer 
Hugo Wolf 
Huge Wolf 

: 
Liszt 
Goring-Thomas 


Massenet 


Lilacs Rachmaninoff 
Happiness Branscombe 
William ]. Gomph, accompanist 

( Advertisement.) 
COLUMBUS ATTRACTIONS. 
Columbus, Obie, lanuary o ol4 
Next Tuesday evening, January 13, Mary Garden will 
make her first Columbus appearance before the Womens 
Music “‘ub in Memorial Hall. Miss Garden has been 
scheduled several tomes for song recitals here, but some 
thing has interfered with her coming each time 
nner 
The iourth lecture recital of the Extension Department 
of the Music Club will be given Monday evening, January 
12, in the Public Library Auditorium, by Dr. Gustay Meyer 
of Westerville, head of the piano department of the Wal 
lace Conservatory of Music, his subject being “Beethoven 
and the Sonata Form.” Emily Church Benham, pianist 


will illustrate the lecture, playing the Sonata op. 2, No. 3, 
of Beethoven. 


ane 
Mabel Rathbun, organist, assisted by Virgilia Wallace 
contralto, will give the next free municipal organ recital in 


Memorial Hall Sunday afternoon, January 18. Miss Rath 
y J 


bun is one of Columbus’ leading organists and has chosen 
a beautiful program for this occasion. Miss Wallace 
one of the principals of the Wallace Conservatory of Mu 
sic, and a very successful teacher of voice. 
neRe 
The joint recital of Melba and Kubelik has been sched 
uled for Tuesday evening, January 27, in Memorial Hall 
under the local management of T. T. Frankenberg. Four 
other concerts are included in a series which Mr. Franken 
berg offers during the next three months. The Flonzaley 
Quartet, February 20; Alice Nielsen, March 2; Harold 
Bauer and Jacques Thibaud, March 18; Clara Butt and 
Kenneriey Rumford, April 21 
nae 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, organist; Ethel Hill Combs 
violinist, and Alice Turner Parnell, soprano, were heard 
in a charming recital at the Broad Street M. E. Church 
Sunday afternoon, December 28 
nne 
A piano recital that proved a treat during the holidays 
was given by William Golz, of Philadelphia, in the Public 
Library Auditorium Tuesday evening, December 30. The 
program included the Brahms F minor sonata; Polonaise 
in A flat major and Ballade in G minor of Chopin; No 
turne in F major, Schumann; “Lento,” Cyril Scott; “Etin- 


Moskowski ; 
sonata, and the “Rigoletto” 


celles,” two movements of Liszt’s B minor 


paraphrase of Liszt 


Emiry Cuurcn Bennam 














The Famous Prima Donna 
of the Paris Grand Opera 


auice VERLET 


“With the exception of Mmes. Patti and Melba, no 
voice of exactly the same quality has been im this country 
for a long period. . a 

~—London Morning Post, March 22, 1909. 
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ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR 
UNITE IN LEIPSIC CONCERT 


Nikisch Gives Brilliant Reading of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony—New Works Heard at 
Various Functions—Tina Lerner’s Re- 
cital—Student Program at 
Leipeic C hor, 

December 27, 1913. 

The ninth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch 
also enlisted the Thomaner Choir for its annual appearance 
under Cantor Gustav Schreck. Organist Karl Straube, 
likewise of the Thomas Kirche, opened the concert with 
the Bach G major fantasie. Then Nikisch gave the Bee- 
thoven fourth symphony, followed by the chorus and small 
orchestra in Christmas music from Von Herzogenberg’s 
oratorio, “Birth of Christ.” Nikisch again led in Vivaldi’s 
D minor orchestral concerto, the choir, each time under 
Schreck, concluding with Schreck’s own “Dammerung,” and 
Hugo Kaun’s “Marzluft” and “Hollandisches Wiegenlied.” 
The Bach G major fantasie is among the composer's more 
tuneful works, yet full of fancy in Straube’s big and re- 
sourceful delivery. The Beethoven symphony was like- 
wise a work of many beautiful aspects and unending com- 
positional wealth, in Nikisch’s great feeling for its con- 
tent. The music by Von Herzogenberg, a contemporary 
and bosom friend of Brahms, is in fine spirit of absolute 


Leipsic, 








FEURICH HALL, 


IN LEIPSIC. 


music, leaving an impression of vitality if not in heavy 
modern scoring for the chorus and orchestra, Schreck’s 
“Dammerung” on a Goethe text, is in quiet mood and good 
plain melody. Kaun’s “Marzluft” is on a text by Siegbert 
Salter, the “Hollandisches Wiegenlied” on G. Edward’s 
translation from Eugene Field. Both of these show 
Kaun’s fine sense of choral effect, as well in their varied 
assignment of solo phrases as for beautiful blending in en- 
semble, The chorus sang in splendid finish and the youth- 
ful singers who had solo phrases in the Christmas music 
were especially capable and enjoyable. 


The Bach Verein under Karl Strauber gave in the 
Thomas Kirche, December 22, the first and second cantatas 
of the “Christmas Oratorio,” also the great “Magnificat,” 
by Bach. The solo voices were those of sopranos Else 
Roemer, Meta Steinbriick, contralto Agnes Leydhecker, 
tenor Matthew Roemer and basso Wolfgang Rosenthal. 
The organ was in charge of the seventeen-year-old Quen- 
tin Morvaren, the pianist was Hermann Mayer, the orches- 
tra and the obbligato players were those of the city opera 
and Gewandhaus. The “Christmas Oratorio” is beautiful 
music, showing much pastoral character through the un- 
ending use of wood wind instruments in preludes, accom- 
paniments, and in the interludiary “Sinfonie” preceding the 
second cantata. The imposing “Magnificat” is of entirely 
different music, and of such power and grandeur as is dif- 
ficult to find in the music of any subsequent period, even 
to this day. It represents a most wonderful individuality 
in view of the time of its composition. The entire evening 
of the Leipsic concert was highly enjoyable, especially 
through Straube’s broad reading and the good work of the 
various soloists. 


Tina Lerner’s recital in the Kaufhaus included a Mozart 
larghetto, Weber rondo brillant, the Schumann F sharp 
minor sonata, three studes and the F sharp minor nocturne 
by Chopin, the Strauss-Tausig “Man lebt nur einmal,” and 
Liszt’s “Petrarca Sonett 123” and Spanish rhapsodie. The 
program was augmented by various selections which were 
demanded at the close. In the couple of seasons since Miss 
Lerner's last recital in Leipsic, her art has taken on re- 
newed intensity for the tone picture which seems to govern 
the mind unfailingly during her play. Here there were 
already mood and benediction in the Mozart larghetto. 
which was a thing of great beauty under her hands. The 





Weber rondo sparkled in the bright character reading she 
gave, and the Schumann sonata followed in unending ar- 
ray of character playing. Wherein the pianistic and the 
intellectual combined to hold the work always to vivid 
portrayal in absolute command. The Chopin, Tausig and 
Liszt proceeded in the same extraordinary pianistic finesse 
and interpretative completeness. In this manner the Span- 
ish rhapsodie came to be a work of real life, portrayed in 
many colors, so that in a number of years of concert going 
one may not ‘hear the composition in so seemingly great 
content. Upon coming to Leipsic, Miss Lerner had her 
trunks packed for a four months’ tour, which would ex- 
tend to Spain, France, England, Finland and Russia before 
she could see her Berlin home again. She was especially 
regretting the impossibility of accepting an additional three 
of the choicest European orchestral engagements, but the 
calendar was against her. 
nere*e 


Hugo Kaun’s three movement “Markische Suite” in the 
original composition for two pianos, also Schubert’s F 
minor fantasie, op. 103 for four hands, were included in the 
recital by Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Hinze-Reinhold, now of the 
Weimar Conservatory. Hinze-Reinhold also presented 
works by Bach in his own editing and Liszt's “Les Cloches 
de Geneve” in the composer’s first version, further playing 
E. E. Taubert’s C minor fantasie sonata, op. 68, for the 
first time in Leipsic. The Taubert sonata played for 
twenty-one minutes in manner and content like _Liszt, 
Chopin and Schumann. Indeed the sonata had no single 
item of individuality, but proceeded joyously in its brilliant 
and well sounding commonplace. The Kaun suite, bearing 
program titles of the “Markische Heath,” “Evening Mood” 
and “Menuett,” may be rated among the composer’s more 
beautiful and effective works, since he has succeeded in 
carrying a great deal of fancy and mood into each of the 
three tone pictures. He has since set the work for or- 
chestra, and the instrumentation should permit so fine a 
master of the orchestra to paint in many additional colors. 
in the beautiful playing by these artists, the scope was 
seventeen minutes. The Leipsic firm of Julius Heinrich 
Zimmermann, which has the original and the orchestral 
version, has also the composers setting for piano solo, be- 
sides various other Kaun works, as the overture “Am 
Rhein,” the pretentious choral works “Mutter Erde,” one 
of the Biblical Psalms and the a capella “Hollandisches 
Wiegenlied,” which is coming to considerable popularity. 


Rane 


The Leipsic Orchestra Verein under Josef Pembaur gave 
an opportunity to observe that one, Carl Johan Wagner 
(1772-1822), a Darmstadt contemporary of Beethoven, 
wrote in most decisively Beethovenlike manner instead of 
in the Mozart-Haydn manner of all his contemporaries, 
even occasionally including Beethoven and Schubert them- 
selves. This horn player composer was born in Darm- 
stadt and died there after having written five operas, two 
symphonies, three violin sonatas, forty horn duets and 
much other material, including four overtures, of which 
his “Gétz von Berlichingen” was heard in the recent con- 
cert. Here the Beethoven influence was undeniable, since 
the work was founded on a compact motive, equally as 
concise as that of the “Egmont” overture. So did the work 
play for nine minutes without once coming into the related 
moods of Mozart and the other early classicists, Pem- 
baur’s concert further included the Mendelssohn “Meeres- 
stille und Gliichliche Fahrt” and the Beethoven “Egmont” 
overtures, while the soprano, Ilse Helling, gave to Pem- 
baur’s beautiful accompaniment a dozen songs by seven 
composers, the songs as well as the three overtures follow- 
ing Goethe themes and texts. Pembaur is a son of the 
venerable senior composer-conductor Josef Pembaur, of 
Innspruck, and brother to the organist-conductor, Karl 
Pembaur, now of the Hofkirche at Dresden. Josef Pem- 
baur, Jr., has been for years a busy instructor at Leipsic 
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Conservatory, while going about Europe as one of the 
most remarkably gifted and accomplished of present day 
pianists. 
nRe 
A so-called “Christmas Mysterium,” by the distinguished 
Phillip Wolfrum, of Heidelberg, occupied the evening for 
chorus, soloists and orchestra given by the Philharmonic 
Chorus under Hermann Stephani, successor to Richard 
Hagel. The composition proved to be of an honest, abso- 
lute music, which seemed to move persistently within a very 
limited range of expression, and a lack of relief was evi- 
dent before expiration of the seventy minutes needed for 
the first section. The second part began in material of 
about the same color as before. The new conductor re- 
vealed a very musical nature and fair routine. The soloists 
were Anton Kohmann, Francisca Bergh, Emma Bellwidt, 
Felix Lederer Prina and Max Rothenbiicher, of whom all 
were capable, and the contralto, Fraulein Bergh particularly 
so, with her good art and rich deep voice. 
Rene 
A program of compositions by Sigfried Karg Elert, of 
Leipsic, enlisted the composer as soloist on an art reed 
organ, and piano accompanist to soprano, Rose Gartner, 
who gave three published songs and five manuscripts of 
1902, 1910 and 1911. The solo pieces for reed organ, called 
Kunst Harmonium, were a canzone, enharmonic fantasie 
and double fugue from the B-A-C-H sonata, op. 46, a rev- 
erie, Sicilienne, Bourree, Sarabande, Musette, et Tambourin, 
“Totentanz” and “Jagdnovelette,” largely from suites and 
partitas from opus numbers between 26 and 8&4. In view 
of the unusually rich fancy which the composer brings to 
the writing of these organ works, the chief value of the 
output may rest with these. Besides the many tone pic- 
tures they call up, they move unfailingly in pleasing musical 
quality, often in antique and folkmusic moods. The songs 
are in nearly every case pervaded by the spirit of the 
moderns, nearest to Richard Strauss, and they are also 
beautiful or interesting or both without exception. The 
titles of the published songs were “Deine Scele,” “Wie eine 
Aeolsharfe’’ and “Empor.” The singer showed an intense 
lyric nature and a light, high voice evidently not in per- 
fect health. She gave fine care to the intelligent delivery 
of the texts. 
eRe 
Pianist Luise Gmeiner and baritone Rudolf Gmeiner, 
sister and brother to the distinguished singer, Lula Mysz 
Gmeiner, gave a joint recital in the Kaufhaus. She played 
the Schumann symphonic etudes, a ballad, a nocturne and 
a waltz by Chopin, and Liszt’s eighth rhapsodie, also ac- 
companying in songs by Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff and 
Strauss. Composer E. Mattiesen accompanied in his “Bet- 
tler und sein Hund” and “Lord Athol,” from his “Balladen 
vom Tode.” The ballades were of but meager value and 
the first hardly worth taking with its gruesome text. The 
second is in more modern color and far more attractive. 
The singer has good use of a fine voice and he is un- 
usually vivacious in musical and elocutionary style. Luise 
Gmeiner plays in great intelligence and fine quality, which 
came to their best in the Chopin and Liszt, and further 
as a skilled and sympathetic accompanist. 
nue 
The student program at Leipsic Conservatory on De- 
cember 19 had Karg Elert’s quintet for oboe, two clarin- 
ets, horn and bassoon, also a movement of the Bach D 
minor piano concerto with orchestra, Barmann’s E flat 
military concerto for clarinet, Klengel’s D minor cello con- 
certo, Chopin F minor concerto with orchestra, and piano 
solo pieces by Oswin Keller and Mendelssohn, the con- 
certos represented by but one movement with piano un- 
less otherwise stated. The program for December 16 had 
M. Peters’ elegy for trombone and organ, Hans Sitt’s B 
flat piano trio, Scarlatti and D’Astorga songs, the Bee 
thoven F major violin sonata, the Sinding E flat minor 
variations for two pianos, Tschaikowsky’s cello variations 
on a rococo theme, the Brzezinski mood picture variat.ons 
op. 3, for piano. The program of December 12 brought 
an organ work by J. Merkel, five piano pieces by Debursy, 
three songs by Schubert, a movement from the Mozart E 
flat piano concerto with orchestra, a movement from the 
Paganini D major violin concerto with piano, solo piano 
pieces by Sgambati, three songs by Schumann and a move- 
ment frengtthé Reinecke F sharp minor piano concerto with 
orchéstra. Evcense E. Stmpson. 


Egan’s New York Conceris. 


Thomas Egan, the celebrated Irish tenor, now in America 
on a. second coast-to-coast concert tour, after a short 
serie} of,concerts in New England, will appear at Aeolian 
Hall, New+York, on Saturday evenirig, January 24, leaving 
next day for a Western tour and returning te ‘the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music for a return concert on February 
12 (Lincoln’s Birthday). 

February 15 the tenor will begin a three weeks’ tour of 
Eastern Canada. Mildred Dilling, harpist; John R. Re- 
barer, pianist, and Lilian Breton, the Wagnerian soprano, 
are the assisting artists. 
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Tributes of the Press: 
Soloist—GURZENICH CONCERTS, COLOGNE (STEINBACH) 


Today she is celebrated as a virtuoso and she is deservedly honored when she is acclaimed and 
given such homage as she received here.—-Ké6lner Tageblatt, Nov. 20, 1913 
Tina Lerner was given a tremendous ovation.—Kdlnische Zeitung, Nov. 20, 1913 


Soloist—LAMOUREUX CONCERTS, PARIS (CHEVILLARD) 


A great pianist, Tina Lerner, heard here for the first time, was given a magnificent ovation, 
an ovation such as is very rarely given to piano virtuosi by our public.—Le Figaro, Dec. 22, 1913 
In the Grieg Concerto, Tina Lerner won a veritable triumph and completely conquered her 
audience, which gave her long continued applause.—Comoedia, Dec. 22, 1913 


Soloist—SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA, GLASGOW (MLYNARSKI) 


Last night’s concert was devoted to the debut of an artist of the highest distinction. A bril 
liant reception was accorded Tina Lerner whose performances well merited the unanimously 
enthusiastic applause lavished on them. Miss Lerner played her part in Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor Concerto to perfection. No previous interpretation of this fascinating work here can 
be said to have so fully revealed its spirit, nor has any previous performance so cleverly eluci 
dated its compositional structure. Miss Lerner gave us convincing proof that this concerto is 
charming as well as forcible, whilst constantly attentive to those sources of musical life, rhythm 
accent, brilliance of tone and vivacity of movement. Miss Lerner expressed the innate euphony 
of the music and its sentimental poignancy and charm. Afterwards in solo pieces, she exhibited © 
a fluency of execution and refinement of touch worthy of De Pachmann at his best. This group 
indeed revealed exquisitely beautiful piano playing Glasgow News, Dec. 31, 1913 


Soloist—PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, WARSAW (BIRNBAUM) 


Tina Lerner is indeed a remarkable pianist. She proved to be a virtuoso of the very first rank 
Her success was very great.—Kwyer Warszawski, Nov. 8, 1913 


Soloist—SOCIETE DES NOUVEAUX CONCERTS, ANTWERP 


At its first concert of the season the “Société des Nouveaux Concerts” introduced a remark 
able pianist, Tina Lerner, who combines temperament and technical perfection and who during 
her whole program held her large audience entranced under the charm of her captivating and 
expressive playing. Tina Lerner combines all the qualities wished for in a virtuoso and grea 
interpreter—Le Metropole, Nov. 13, 1913. 


OTHER ENGAGEMENTS SEASON 1913-14 INCLUDE: 
Royal Seeeony Concerts, Stockholm (Jarnefelt) ; Symphony Concerts, Christiania (Nissen) 
Riga Symphony (Schneevoigt); Manchester Hallé Orchestra (Balling); Symphony Concerts, 
Liverpool; Bohemian Quartet, Leipsic; Brodsky Quartet, Gentlemen's Concerts, Orpheus 
Society, Manchester; London Ballad Concerts; Orchestral appearances Bournemouth, Tor 
quay, Hanley; Hull; Huddersfield; Tour of ten concerts in Spain and Portugal; Recitals in 
London, Paris, Leipsic, Christiania, Stockholm, etc., etc., ete 
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VIENNA LOVES 
HER FAVORITES. 


The Titans of Composition and Reproductive 
Art Always Sure of Success in Austrian 
Capital—Raised Prices for “Parsifal’’ 

C Dissatishaction—S 
Modern Anecdotes. 


December 28, 

All inquiries referring to American musicians and music, 
as well as matters of interest to Anglo-American visitors 
in Vienna, or such as contemplate a visit to Austria, may 
be addressed to Frank Angold, VIII, Florianigasse 60, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended. 


Vienna, 1913. 


“Vienna loves her favorites.” I am growing fond of 
the phrase, not because it is my own, but because it sounds 
so much kinder than “Vienna is conservative.’ The most 
cursory glance at this season’s concert repertoire betrays 
its touching fidelity to the last, and the one before that, 
and so on, far back into the cobwebby past. This is not 
a protest, the writer's courage does not venture beyond a 
bare statement. In plain, unvarnished phrase, then, the 
classics hold undisputed sway here, to such an extent as 
often to obviate the necessity of purchasing a program 

‘Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms and Liszt 

quite remarkable when one regards the ominous bulk 
of recitals, whether by accepted idols or the ever increas- 
ing shoal of newcomers—talented or merely anxious to 
exploit their insufficiencies. It is a baffling task for the 
“after classics” even—to say nothing of Reger, Schénberg, 
Frederick Delius and Cyril Scott, and many other inter- 
esting moderns of the younger French, Russian and Ital- 
to obtain a hearing here in Vienna, when such 
Titans as D’Atbert, Emil Sauer, Ysaye, Bachaus and 
Arnold Rosé play practically nothing but Beethoven, Bach, 
Schumann, Mozart, Brahms and the rest every season and 
throughout the season. 


“innovation.” 


ian schools 


Which reminds me of an Gustav Mahter 
is creeping into the sacrosanct ring and bids fair to enjoy 
a vogue. It must be regarded, therefore, as a matter for 
regret that his work possesses so little of the individual 
or personal note. A master of orchestration, his skilfully 
woven arabesques in counterpoint are reminiscent at times 
of Berliozian ingenuity, but one looks in vain for Mahler 
He himself is the only satient quantity lacking 
and his work, viewed in perspective, 
contain- 


himself, 
in ‘his compositions, 
is not unlike the Austrian language—composite, 
ing a little of almost every tongue, 
Rae 

To continue. Reger’s new “Variations and Fugue on a 
Beethoven Theme,” obtained a first hearing here last week, 
and was but coolly received, despite its very able interpre- 
tation by the two Russian pianists, Leo Sirota and Julius 
Wolffsohn. A colleague told me it reminded him of the 
Scotchman’s first impression of Shakespeare. The play 
was “Hamlet.” “How did you like it?” “Oh! not bad, 
but so many quotations!” 

Ree 

To record another incident indicative of the prevalent 
attitude. A well known pianist here, entertaining me to 
tea, pulled out a Schénberg “Romance” and sat down to 
unravel it. Before he struck the first note he paused, and 
looked across at me quizzically, “Credit me, at least, with 
to the score. I’m not going to hit any wrong 

I thanked him for the indication—afterwards. 

Rear 


Daisy Kennedy is a favorite in Vienna. Here is the 
program with which the gifted young Australian violin- 


fidelity 
notes!” 


“PM SORRY, 
STAND IT.” 


ist delighted her hearers at her recital in the middle hall 
of the Konzerthaus: 


Dragon Flies 
Valse caprice 
Toccata and fugue 


Souvenir 
Prelude and allegro 
Yambourin Chinois 

One is almost tempted to refrain from congratulating 
Miss Kennedy on her charming presence—no small weapon 
in the successful artist's armory—as such a remark might 
be understood to prejudice her admirable and entirely 
artistic performance. She draws a fine, free bow, seems 
totally unruffled when coping with the most exacting pas- 
sages, and displays a depth of insight and conviction in 
the interpretation of the widely differing numbers that 
never fail to astonish. Of late I have not infrequently 
heard a plea for music in a darkened room. Very soulful, 
no doubt, for those who are impervious to the glamor of 
the human element. But what an injustice to Miss Ken- 
nedy! I had closed my eyes during the Bach number. 
The virility of the second movement made me open them 
again, and I blinked wonderingly at a tall slip of a girlish 
figure in a clinging, sulphur colored gown. 


The Christmas week has come and gone, and with it the 
refreshment interval or temporary lull that marks the con- 
clusion of the first half of the season. Next week will see 
the renewal of hostilities with unabated fury, a series of 
stirring exchanges, among which “Parsifal” at the Royal 
Opera and Siegfried Ochs’ production of Haydn's “Crea- 
tion,” with the Royal Academy Choir, will occupy prom- 
inent positions. In parenthesis, there is lively dissatisfac- 
tion at the raising of the prices for seats at the “Parsifal”’ 
representations at the Opera. It is contended—and with 
some reason—that the otherwise highly commendable un- 
dertaking of presenting this mammoth work outside of its 
classic home at Bayreuth was intended to serve a twofold 
purpose—namely, to honor the great master, and to enable 
those who could not afford the journey to Bayreuth to 
hear*it at home; in other words, to “popularize” a work 
at once transcendental and epic, to render more or less 
intelligible to the lay mind what is to German music equiv- 
alent to “Paradise Lost” to the written word in English. 
Hence the ululations at the sudden “acceleration” on the 
ag the management. Self defense, no doubt—an en- 
tirely natural means of covering the additional expenses 
incurred in the staging of the work and everything per- 
taining thereto, “But,” cry the seat holders, “first you 
say you will give the poor man an opportunity of seeing 
the hitherto unattainable, and now you demand a price that 
it almost prohibitive, save for those who could go to Bay- 
reuth if they wished! Besides, is it not rather beneath the 
dignity of a Royal Opera to try and turn a religious festival 
into a money making concern?” And so on. Let us hope 
that some compromise may be arrived at, that this por- 
tentous festival may not be marred by sordidness and dis- 
affection. 

nee 


Frank Gittelson, the young violinist, sang his way into 
the hearts of his hearers with his masterly rendering of a 
program of masters. He ‘has in local opinion stepped over 
the heads of many of his seniors by his brilliant perform- 
ance, and I have heard the most grateful reports of his 
playing of the Bach chaconne. 


Hedwig Andrassfy framed a shrewd contract with the 
powers that be in wheedling Eugen d’Albert away from 
his beloved instrument, seating herself thereat in his stead, 
and getting him to conduct his E major concerto in person. 


PROFESSOR, BUT I MUST ASK YOU TO VACATE YOUR ROOM; THE OTHER LODGERS CAN'T 
(Berlin Welt Spiegel.) 
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All this in the great hall of the Konzerthaus before a most 
appreciative audience, who applauded her as much for her 
skill as for her remarkable strength and stamina through- 
out her exacting test. 

nner 


Little Sigismund Feuermann—in truth a small “Fire- 
brand”—the twelve year old violinist, a puny little mite, 
equalling in stature the united efforts of three Dutch 
cheeses, pleased, delighted and reminded us of his famous 
compatriot, Mischa Elman all at once. He took his re- 
sponsibilities very seriously, the little manling, and the 
effortless purity and correctness of his tone and shading 
were at times positively fincanny, when one remembered 
his age and the fact that such things are not to be ac 
quired by application alone. 

mee 


There flits across the screen the memory of Josef 
Lhevinne’s stirring performance before an overflowing 
house at the Musikvereinssaal a few weeks ago, in con- 
junction with his gifted wife and the Tonkinstler Orches 
tra, under the leadership of Oscar Nedbal. They formed 
a noteworthy pair and gave a display that was punctuated 
by storms of applause after each number. Nedbal may 
have been infected by the prevailing excitement, for he 
worked up the over willing orchestra to a veritable hurri- 
cane, but even then he could not drown Lhevinne’s dynamic 
forte, and I still hear the rousing sweep and crash of his 
tremendous chords in Tschaikowsky’s brass bound B minor 
concerto. He and his wife were consummately together 
in the second number, a gem of Mozart's, the exquisite E 
flat concerto for two pianos, in which they displayed to 
delight the great master’s delicacy and perfect proportion 
of phrase. They achieved a great and notable success. 

zeae 


Emil Sauer, a master of the piano and an artist of rare 
attainments, has lost nothing of his force and virility in 
spite of the passing of his fiftieth birthday; only that 
leonine shake of his mane, in reaching out to grapple with 
an emphatic passage, with which he has been wont to 
punctuate such moments, has grown less marked with the 
flight of time. Vienna hopes that he will remain in her 
midst for many years, to delight and to instruct. 


Rene 


And what shall not be said of the work of Ferdinand 
Lowe, the famous leader of the Konzertverein Orchestra 
who has been quietly and unostentatiously progressing 
from one triumph to another? For those modestly an 
nounced “Tuesday Evenings” with the Konzertverein Or 
chestra are not merely perfectly rendered exhibitions of 
classic chamber and instrumental music, they are in ther 
Who 
will forget his work at the inaugural music festivals of the 
Konzerthaus, and his inspired conducting of the “Ninth”? 


way an education, and Loéwe’s adherents know it. 


Tuesday evening last witnessed another memorable dis 
play. The “Jupiter” symphony and Dvorak’s “Carnival” 
overture were followed by Richard Mandl’s new overture, 
“At a Gascon Tournament,” which was very warmly re 
ceived. It is a fresh, vigorously worked out composition, 
a trifle orthodox thematically, it may be, but more than 
rewarding the hearer for a certain leadenness of imagina 
tion by its sound and fresh colored orchestration. There 
is an entirely agreeable absence of what a stepson of the 
arts would call “morbid hypertrophy” in 
and the audience welcomed it 
Léwe's splendid leadership 
nee 


Mandl’s work, 


almost as much as it di 


One of César Franck’s works will figure on the program 
at Mme. Melville-Liszniewska’s recital in the great hal! 
of the Musikvereinssaal on January 12. The Tonkinstler 
Orchestra will assist, under the leadership of Oscar Ned- 
bal. Mme. Melville will then leave Vienna for her series 
of concerts abroad. January 17 will see her in Berlin 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, then follow Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, London (two recitals, at Queen’s Hall and 
Bechstein Hall respectively), and Lemberg. 
Hearty success to this truly refined artist, whose playinz 
reveals all that is finest in the world famous school of 
Professor Leschetizky. She goes to America in the early 
autumn. 


Cracow 


I have just seen a new and most interesting work—Kal 
beck’s recently compiled biography of Brahms. It honors 
the master as well as the stupendous zeal of the author, 
for the \....& bristles with facts and interesting sidelights 
on the great composer’s life, particularly in his last bril- 
liant years here in Vienna, when he continued his work in 
an atmosphere of love and admiration, surrounded by his 
numerous friends and well wishers. 

nur 


We have learned that Nature abhors a vacuum. The 
axiom does not suggest much, for want of a personal ap- 
peal to the imagination. Vienna views with regret, how- 
ever, the aching void that Prof. Leopold Godowsky’s recent 
departure for America has left behind him. We trust that 


he will continue to delight and instruct audiences over seas 
with his art, which always seems to me in its clearness 
and precision to embody the crisp incisiveness and crystal 
clarity of Stevensonian English. 


Leo Fall’s new operetta, “The Night Express,” was pro- 
duced for the first time on Saturday last at the Johann 
Strauss Theater, and proved rather disappointing. The 
libretto is thin—a well worn burlesque on life in a little 
garrison—the humor that would have amused audiences of 
fifteen years ago leaves us apathetic, and the composer 
himself seems to have been unable to have drawn sufficient 
inspiration therefrom. Where are the catchy little airs and 
sprightly numbers that have hitherto brought him spon- 
taneous and universal recognition? “Man geht hinterher” 
is but a lame substitute for the charming little “Man steigt 
nach” number that has made such a hit in the “Girl in the 
Sleeping Car,” and is in addition an unfortunate reminder 
of waning resources. There is, of course, a tango number, 
and the great Girardi, but even he as the undaunted cap- 
tain could not stem the tide of approaching 
There were curtain calls and cheers, of course, which may 


disaster 


account for the colored gentleman on my right’s conv.c 
tion of a great and unqualified success. 
FRANK ANGOLD. 


Ernest Schelling’s Success in England. 


Ernest Schelling, the eminent American pianist, is still 
concertizing in England, where he is winning high praise 


for his playing. Appended are some recent criticisms 
culled from the English press 
In Ernest Schelling was a pianist of really fine performance 


organ fantasia and fugue in G minor was brilliantly 


found 


the same composer's F sharp nocturne (an extra) 


Bach's familiar 


played, and the pianist’s gifts also expression in Chopin's 


“Chant polonaise,” 
Glasgow Evening Citi 


and Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise No 


ren, November 29, 1913 
a 


Ernest Schelling, the accomplished pianist, displayed his polished 


technic and command over gradations of tone in Bach's fantasia and 
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ERNEST SCHELLING. 


fugue in © minor, the Chopin-Liszt “Chant Polonaise,” and Liszt's 


tenth rhapsody, to which he added, as encore, an admirable « 
count of Chopin's nocturne, op. 15, No. 2.—Glasgow News, Novem 
ber 20, 191% 
—e 

Mr. Schelling exhibited very high qualities of piano technic and 
general musicianship in the great fantasy and fugue in G minor 
of Bach, which he played with great dexterity of fingering, lucidity 
and just the right growth in power for its effective performance 
His rendering of Chopin's “Chant Polonaise” brought the senti 


ment of that ingratiatingly elegant piece to the surface, and after 


a fine performance of Liszt's tenth Hungarian rhapsody—a bravura 


composition that contains cataracts of passages that appear to be 


mere cxaltations of what can be done upon the barrel organ—t 


had to add an encore.—Gilasgow Evening Times, November 29, 1913 





Schelling. an unaffected artist of 


The 


micely 


The sole Ernest 
sound musical 
and his 
}. S. Bach's fantasy 
sented ty Chopin's 
rhapsody came well within the 
ished accomplishment. He, too 
News, December 13, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


pianist was 


sense and attainment certainty and fluency 


touch were revealed in a balanced rendering of 


and fugue in G minor; while extremes repre 


“Chant Polonaise” and Liszt's tenth Hungarian 


compass of his artistic gifts and pol 


was encored.—Edinburgh Evening 
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VIENNA LOVES 
HER FAVORITES. 


The Titans of Composition and Reproductive 
Art Always Sure of Success in Austrian 
Capital—Raised Prices for “Parsifal” 

C Dissatisfaction —S 
Modern Anecdotes. 


Vienna, December 28, 1913. 

Ill inquiries referring to American musicians and music, 

as well as matters of interest to Anglo-American visitors 

in Vienna, or such as contemplate a visit to Austria, may 

be addressed to Frank Angold, VIII, Florianigasse 60, to 

whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended. 


“Vienna loves her favorites.” I am growing fond of 
the phrase, not because it is my own, but because it sounds 
so much kinder than “Vienna is conservative.’ The most 
cursory glance at this season's concert repertoire betrays 
its touching fidelity to the last, and the one before that, 
and so on, far back into the cobwebby past. This is not 
a protest, the writer’s courage does not venture beyond a 
bare statement. In plain, unvarnished phrase, then, the 
classics hold undisputed sway here, to such an extent as 
often to obviate the necessity of purchasing a program 

‘Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms and Liszt 

quite remarkable when one regards the ominous bulk 
of recitals, whether by accepted idols or the ever increas- 
ing shoal of newcomers—talented or merely anxious to 
exploit their insufficiencies. It is a baffling task for the 
“after classics” even—to say nothing of Reger, Schénberg, 
l'rederick Delius and Cyril Scott, and many other inter- 
esting moderns of the younger French, Russian and Ital- 
to obtain a hearing here in Vienna, when such 
Titans as D’Atbert, Emil Sauer, Ysaye, Bachaus and 
Arnold Rosé play practically nothing but Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms and the rest every season and 


ian schools 


Schumann, Mozart, 
throughout the season. 


Which reminds me of an “innovation.” Gustav Mahter 
is creeping into the sacrosanct ring and bids fair to enjoy 
a vogue. It must be regarded, therefore, as a matter for 
regret that his work possesses so little of the individual 
or personal note. A master of orchestration, his skilfully 
woven arabesques in counterpoint are reminiscent at times 
of Berliozian ingenuity, but one looks in vain for Mahler 
He himself is the only satient quantity lacking 
and his work, viewed in perspective, 
contain- 


himself, 
in ‘his compositions, 
is not unlike the Austrian language 
ing a little of almost every tongue. 


nae 
To continue. Reger’s new “Variations and Fugue on a 
Beethoven Theme,” obtained a first hearing here last week, 
and was but coolly received, despite its very able interpre- 
tation by the two Russian pianists, Leo Sirota and Julius 
Wolffsohn. <A colleague told me it reminded him of the 
Scotchman’s first impression of Shakespeare. The play 
was “Hamlet.” “How did you like it?’ “Oh! not bad, 
but so many quotations!” 
nRe 
To record another incident indicative of the prevalent 
attitude. A well known pianist here, entertaining me to 
tea, pulled out a Schénberg “Romance” and sat down to 
Before he struck the first note he paused, and 
looked across at me quizzically, “Credit me, at least, with 
to the score. I’m not going to hit any wrong 
I thanked him for the indication—afterwards. 
nar 
Daisy Kennedy is a favorite in Vienna. Here is the 
program with which the gifted young Australian violin- 


composite, 


unravel it. 


fidelity 
notes!” 


“I'M SORRY, 
STAND IT.” 


ist delighted her hearers at her recital in the middle hall 
of the Konzerthaus: 


Air on the G string 
Dragon Flies 
Valse caprice 
Toccata and fugue 


Serenade Melancolique 
Souvenir de Moscou 
Prelude and allegro 
TYambourin Chinois 

One is almost tempted to refrain from congratulating 
Miss Kennedy on her charming presence—no small weapon 
in the successful artist’s anmory—as such a remark might 
be understood to prejudice her admirable and entirely 
artistic performance. She draws a fine, free bow, seems 
totally unruffled when coping with the most exacting pas- 
sages, and displays a depth of insight and conviction in 
the interpretation of the widely differing numbers that 
never fail to astonish. Of late I have not infrequently 
heard a plea for music in a darkened room. Very soulful, 
no doubt, for those who are impervious to the glamor of 
the human element. But what an injustice to Miss Ken- 
nedy! I had closed my eyes during the Bach number. 
The virility of the second movement made me open them 
again, and I blinked wonderingly at a tall slip of a girlish 
figure in a clinging, sulphur colored gown. 


The Christmas week has come and gone, and with it the 
refreshment interval or temporary lull that marks the con- 
clusion of the first half of the season. Next week will see 
the renewal of hostilities with unabated fury, a series of 
stirring exchanges, among which “Parsifal” at the Royal 
Opera and Siegfried Ochs’ production of Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion,” with the Royal Academy Choir, will occupy prom- 
inent positions. In parenthesis, there is lively dissatisfac- 
tion at the raising of the prices for seats at the “Parsifal’’ 
representations at the Opera. It is contended—and with 
some reason—that the otherwise highly commendable un- 
dertaking of presenting this mammoth work outside of its 
classic home at Bayreuth was intended to serve a twofold 
purpose—namely, to honor the great master, and to enable 
those who could not afford the journey to Bayreuth to 
hearsit at home; in other words, to “popularize” a work 
at once transcendental and epic, to render more or less 
intelligible to the lay mind what is to German music equiv- 
alent to “Paradise Lost” to the written word in English. 
Hence the ululations at the sudden “acceleration” on the 
part of the management. Self defense, no doubt—an en- 
tirely natural means of covering the additional expenses 
incurred in the staging of the work and everything per- 
taining thereto. “But,” cry the seat holders, “first you 
say you will give the poor man an opportunity of seeing 
the hetherto unattainable, and now you demand a price that 
it almost prohibitive, save for those who could go to Bay- 
reuth if they wished! Besides, is it not rather beneath the 
dignity of a Royal Opera to try and turn a religious festival 
into a money making concern?” And so on. Let us hope 
that some compromise may be arrived at, that this por- 
tentous festival may not be marred by sordidness and dis- 
affection. 

nee 


Frank Gittelson, the young violinist, sang his way into 
the hearts of his hearers with his masterly rendering of a 
program of masters. He ‘has in local opinion stepped over 
the heads of many of his seniors by his brilliant perform- 
ance, and I have heard the most grateful reports of his 
playing of the Bach chaconne. 


nRe 


Hedwig Andrassfy framed a shrewd contract with the 
powers that be in wheedling Eugen d’Albert away from 
his beloved instrument, seating herself thereat in his stead, 
and getting him to conduct his E major concerto in person. 


PROFESSOR, BUT I MUST ASK YOU TO VACATE YOUR ROOM; THE OTHER LODGERS CAN'T 
(Berlin Welt Spiegel.) 
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All this in the great hall of the Konzerthaus before a most 
appreciative audience, who applauded her as much for her 
skill as for her remarkable strength and stamina through- 
out her exacting test. 

RRR 


Little Sigismund Feuermann—in truth a small “Fire- 
brand”—the twelve year old violinist, a puny little mite, 
equalling in stature the united efforts of three Dutch 
cheeses, pleased, delighted and reminded us of his famous 
compatriot, Mischa Elman all at once. He took his re- 
sponsibilities very seriously, the little manling, and the 
effortless purity and correctness of his tone and shading 
were at times positively fincanny, when one remembered 
his age and the fact that such things are not to be ac 
quired by application alone 

zee 


There flits across the screen the memory of Josef 
Lhevinne’s stirring performance before an overflowing 
house at the Musikvereinssaal a few weeks ago, in con- 
junction with his gifted wife and the Tonkinstler Orches 
tra, under the leadership of Oscar Nedbal. They formed 
a noteworthy pair and gave a display that was punctuated 
by storms of applause after each number. Nedbal may 
have been infected by the prevailing excitement, for he 
worked up the over willing orchestra to a veritable hurri- 
cane, but even then he could not drown Lhevinne’s dynamic 
forte, and I still hear the rousing sweep and crash of his 
tremendous chords in Tschaikowsky's brass bound B minor 
concerto. He and his wife were consummately together 
in the second number, a gem of Mozart's, the exquisite E 
flat concerto for two pianos, in which they displayed to 
delight the great master’s delicacy and perfect proportion 
of phrase. They achieved a great and notable success. 

nre 


Emil Sauer, a master of the piano and an artist of rare 
attainments, has lost nothing of his force and virility in 
spite of the passing of ‘his fiftieth birthday; only that 
leonine shake of his mane, in reaching out to grapple with 
an emphatic passage, with which he has been wont to 
punctuate such moments, has grown less marked with the 
flight of time. Vienna hopes that he will remain in her 
midst for many years, to delight and to instruct. 


eee 


And what shall not be said of the work of Ferdinand 
Lowe, the famous leader of the Konzertverein Orchestra 
who has been quietly and 
from one triumph to another? 


unostentatiously progressing 
For those modestly an 
nounced “Tuesday Evenings” with the Konzertverein Or 
chestra are not merely perfectly rendered exhibitions of 
classic chamber and instrumental music, they are in ther 
Who 
will forget his work at the inaugural music festivals of the 
Konzerthaus, and his inspired conducting of the “Ninth”? 
Tuesday evening last witnessed another memorable dis 
play. The “Jupiter” symphony and Dvorak’s “Carnival” 
overture were followed by Richard Mandl’s new overture. 
“At a Gascon Tournament,” 
ceived. 


way an education, and Liwe’'s adherents know it. 
1 


which was very warmly re 
It is a fresh, vigorously worked out composition 
a trifle orthodox thematically, it may be, but more than 
rewarding the hearer for a certain leadenness of imagina 
tion by its sound and fresh colored orchestration. There 
is an entirely agreeable absence of what a stepson of the 


arts would call “morbid hypertrophy” in Mandl's work, 
and the audience welcomed it almost as much as it di! 
Léwe’s splendid leadership 


One of César Franck’s works will figure on the program 
at Mme. Melville-Liszniewska’s recital in the great hal! 
of the Musikvereinssaal on January 12. The Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra will assist, under the leadership of Oscar Ned- 
bal. Mme. Melville will then leave Vienna for her series 
of concerts abroad. January 17 will see her in Berlin 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, then follow Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, London (two recitals, at Queen’s Hall and 
Bechstein Hall respectively), Lemberg. 
Hearty success to this truly refined artist, whose playin: 
reveals all that is finest in the world famous school of 
Professor Leschetizky. She goes to America in the early 
autumn. 


Cracow and 


gee 


I have just seen a new and most interesting work—Kal 
beck’s recently compiled biography of Brahms. It honors 
the master as well as the stupendous zeal of the author, 
for the book bristles with facts and interesting sidelights 
on the great composer's life, particularly in his last bril- 
liant years here in Vienna, when he continued his work in 
an atmosphere of love and admiration, surrounded by his 
numerous friends and well wishers. 

zeae 


We have learned that Nature abhors a vacuum. The 
axiom does not suggest much, for want of a personal ap- 
peal to the imagination. Vienna views with regret, how- 
ever, the aching void that Prof. Leopold Godowsky’s recent 
departure for America has left behind him. We trust that 


he will continue to delight and instruct audiences over seas 
with his art, which always seems to me in its clearness 
and precision to embody the crisp incisiveness and crystal 
clarity of Stevensonian English. 


Leo Fall’s new operetta, “The Night Express,” was pro- 
duced for the first time on Saturday last at the Johann 
Strauss Theater, and proved rather disappointing. The 
libretto is thin—a well worn burlesque on life in a little 
gatrison—the humor that would have amused audiences of 
fifteen years ago leaves us apathetic, and the composer 
himself seems to have been unable to have drawn sufficient 
inspiration therefrom. Where are the catchy little airs and 
sprightly numbers that have hitherto brought him spon- 
taneous and universal recognition? “Man geht hinterher” 
is but a lame substitute for the charming little “Man steigt 
nach” number that has made such a hit in the “Giri in the 
Sleeping Car,” and is in addition an unfortunate reminder 
of waning resources. There is, of course, a tango number, 
and the great Girardi, but even he as the undaunted cap- 
tain could not stem the tide of approaching disaster 
There were curtain calls and cheers, of course, which may 
account for the colored gentleman on my right’s conv-c 
tion of a great and unqualified success. 

Frank ANGOLD. 


Ernest Schelling’s Success in England. 


Ernest Schelling, the eminent American pianist, is still 
concertizing in England, where he is winning high praise 
for his playing. Appended are 
culled from the English press 


some recent criticisms 


In Ernest Schelling was a pianist of really fine performance 
Bach's familiar organ fantasia and fugue in G minor was brilliantly 
played, and the pianist’s gifts also found expression in Chopin's 
“Chant polonaise,” the same composer's F sharp nocturne (an extra) 
and Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise N 10".—Glasgow Evening Citi 
ren, November 29, 1913 
a 
Ernest Schelling, the accomplished pianist, displayed his polished 


technic and command over gradations of tone in Bach's fantasia an 





Photo by the Dover Street Studio, London, W. 
ERNEST SCHELLING. 
fugue in © minor, the Chopin-Liszt “Chant Polonaise,” and Liszt's 
tenth rhapsody, to which he added, as encore, an admirable ac 
ount of Chopin's nocturne, op. 16, No. 2 Glasgow News, Novem 
ber 29, 1913 


Mr. Schelling exhibited very high qualities of piano technic and 
general musicianship in the great fantasy and fugue in G minor 
of Bach, which he played with great dexterity of fingering, lucidity 
and just the right growth in power for its effective performance 
His rendering of Chopin's “Chant Polonaise” brought the senti 
ment of that ingratiatingly elegant piece to the surface, and after 
a fine performance of Liszt's tenth Hungarian rhapsody—a bravura 


eontains cataracts of passages that appear to he 


composition that 
mere exaltations of what can be done upon the berrel organ—h< 


had to add an encore.—Gilasgow Evening Times, November 29, 1913 





The sol pianist as Ernest Schelling, an unaffected artist of 


sound musical sense and attainment The certainty and fluency 
and hie touch were revealed in a nicely balanced rendering of 
i. S. Thach’s fantasy and fugue in G minor; while extremes repre 
sented by Chopin's “Chant Polonaise” and Liszt's tenth Hungaria: 
rhapsody came well within the compas« of his artistic gifts and pol 
ished accomplishment. He, too, was encored 


News, December 13, 1913. (Advertisement) 
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Egenieff Delights Up State Cities. 


distinguished German baritone, now 
inder the of the Concert 
H. Hanson, New York, is given due apprecia- 
appended press reviews, based upon appear 
3uffalo and 


Egenieff, the 
America 


nM 


management 


particularly musical cities, 


am was given last the ball 
Egenieff, the German bari 


larger 


evening in 
when Franz 


that should have been much 

The singer was accompanied by 
added of the 
first American tour of Egenieff, 
from attend 
Those 


and 
they 


ichence 

program 

e playing much to the beauty 

that this is the 

widely known, prevented many 
been a great treat to them. 

of their however, 

Ives of felt that 


lege and showed their appreciation 


convictions, 
this musician, 
sympathetic attention 
soloist never 
average that a tenor 
lack in those appealing and 


tritone may be, the 


ippeal to the 


voice 
audience 
zenieff makes 
of the usual 


up tor any 
showing a voice that 

vigor strength 
und are perhaps even more satisfying 
flexible 
trained to be 


concert tenor by 


ess of tone and a and 


Hi voice is remarkably and of 


it has been thoroughly 


There is no suggestion of strain in his 
reserve force 


Tech 


natural charm remains 


ner is alw avs conscious of the 
Iness of tone and perfect control in action. 
1] 


y developed, but the 


shows truely artistic understand 
sang the depth 


ind passions that can 


Egenieff 
rh songs which h require 
nto the varying moods 

» has a broad foundation in knowledge 
inflection and tone, 


nature By every 


plicity of style, the singer conveyed the 


“Relsazar” and 
a gen 
a few 
Wolf's 


virile 


varied songs as Schumann's 


Way t 


g for the most 


“Qn the Kew.” The program was 


part German songs with 


from the German and two of Hugo 


ried emotions expressed through splendidly 


gram included 


number of Schumann's, two by 


artistic offering 
“Abschied,” the 


himself to be a 


others, altogether forming an 


us taken in the song, entitled 


Dr Kerntler, who showed 


is one of the most. artistic 
skill he 
serving to bring out the finest 
heard 


los, including Schumann's 


accompaniments 
Wit! 


the singer, 


sympathy and made his 


He was with the greatest 


wing a precision and accuracy that 


retation given in his playing \s 
which he 


to the 


bestraun brought out 
applause 

rannhauser,’ 
usic, the piano 


of beauty and 


DISPLAYS ABILITY ITN WIDE RANGE 
OF SONGS 


n Kleywd distinguished German 


recital in the ball room 
Kerntler, the 


this country 


A song 

by ir Teno 
ims are touring 
nanding presence, and his style 
artistry of the 
of the Ger 
great clegance and 


French and the 
broad 


retations are 


and imposing quality 
marked by 


ich bespeak the student as well as the mu 


f wide range and enabled him to dis 


in the delivery of classic and modern 


If, were all sung with faultless dic 


vith its poignant 
beauty of 


lament, was given 


haunting “Verborgenheit” 
lemands of “Der Néck,” by 
Egenieff’s resonant and superb 

The tre 
aroused the 


its expression 
by Schumann, 
“Provenzalisches,” in its 
recalled and gave as an 


which 
strik 


“Tannhiuser,” in 
flowing legato were 
by Patak, Die Lotusblume” 
Wanderer,” by 


operatic 


“Auf dem 
Herrman, 


and 
“The yre 


ry Mr 


was 
F genie ft's experience 
V necessary for its complete 
of the 
“On the Way 
displayed the 


by Teno Kerntler, was one 


merited apy 
“Irish Folksong” 
gs At the 


continued 


} 
prova 


close of the program 
acclaims for an extra 
nbers, “Papillons,” by 
the honors 
to bring out 
The 
Hart 


a share of 
and an ability 
work, 


William 
2, 1013 


enhanced his 
amagement of Mrs. 
November 


ies that 


» Courier, 
Statler there was given the first of a 
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iely known, but with 


long before he attains an 


In combination with gifts is an 


nd dramatic intelligence which commands un- 


varying attention. The great sincerity of the singer is revealed 
through the medium of a smooth resonant tone of lovely quality. 
His voice is one of great power with the ability to produce the 
most delicate pianissimos and also to sustain long phrases due to 
his remarkable breath control. 

The former half of the program was composed of German songs 
Wolf, Schumann and Loewe; the latter half, songs in 
English by Hubert Pataky, Hans Herrman, Jeno Kerntler, Arthur 
Foote and Hugh Kaun. To “Der Nick,” by Loewe, and “Bel- 
sazar,” by Schumann, Mr. Egenieff gave a most convincing inter 
pretation and colored his phrases with the art of a true born tone 
painter, Of the English songs that which created the profoundest 
impression was “The Three Comrades,” by Hans Herrman, in which 
the singer reached dramatic heights, the intense changing moods 
receiving an added vividness through the nobility of his countenance 
“Farewell,” by Jeno Kerntler, the accompanist for the soloist, was 
a beautiful song and was warmly received. After each group he 


by Hugo 


was recalled 
Dr. Jeno Kerntler appeared on the program as composer, pianist 
and accompanist, acquitting himself with credit in each role. His 
sccompaniments were of the highest artistic value, reflecting every 
mood of the singer and gave perfect unity to the performance. 
ilis two solos, Schumann’s “Papillons,” and scherzo, by Strauss, 
exhibited his skill and fine musical feeling. He was 
heartily applauded, but did not respond.—Buffalo Evening Times. 
(Advertisement. ) 


technical 





Constantin Nicolai Interprets Many Roles. 


Constantin Nicolai, basso, and one of the most versatile 
artists in opera, has sung in all of the principal opera 
For the last five seasons he has been in 


houses in Europe. 


SEN SF e 
CONSTANCE NICOLAI, 


America. He came to this country with the Manhattan 
Opera Company, and since the inauguration of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, has appeared with it in 
many roles, and from year to year has been equally suc- 
cessful. He sings as well in French as in German, Italian 
and English, and in character parts he has also won a 
distinguished success. 

Mr. Nicolai was asked recently how many roles he had 
at his command, and modestly replied: “A few, I think.” 
To this his interviewer answered: “To my knowledge you 
must have at least a hundred.”. Mr. Nicolai blushed, but 
replied that he did not. “I have not counted them,” he 
said, “and really do not know. All I can tell you is that 
[ often appeared six times a week with the company, and 
have sung as many as eight times in the week, and last 
week I sang four times in two days. This included the 
visit of the company to Milwaukee.” 

As usual, this season the daily papers of Chicago, as 
well as in Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and every- 
where else the company has performed, have praised Mr 
Nicolai and said among other things that he is one of the 
most valuable singers in Mr. Campanini’s rostrum. 





B Sharp Club’s Attractive Programs. 


Herewith are reproduced the three programs of that pro- 
gressive musical organization, the “B Sharp Club,” of 
Utica, N. Y., which were given on Monday and Tuesday 


evening and Tuesday afternoon, January § and 6. It will 
be seen that eminent New York artists assisted the New 
York Symphony Society and Festival Chorus in the presen- 
tation: 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY s. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Hymn of Praise........ 
Orchest 
Soloists: Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano;. Margaret Barrell, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor 
Air, Sweet Bird (from L’Allegro et il Pensieroso)...... «.»» Handel 
Mime, de Moss. 


Wagner program— 
Overture, Meistersinger. 
Orchestra. 
Siegmund’s Love Song, from Die Walkire. 
Reed Miller and Orchestra. 
Sounds of the Forest, from Siegfried. 
Orchestra. 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from Gétterdimmerung. 
Orchestra. 
Funeral March, from Gétterdammerung. 
Kaiser March. 
Orchestra and Festival Chorus. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 6. 
Surprise Symphony ‘ 
Orchestra. 
Group of songs— 
Pippa’s Song...Words by Robert Browning; music by Gilchrist 
Cradle Song Four-part song arranged by Taubert 
(Unaccompanied.) 
Estudiantina (waltz 
Children’s Chorus. 
Solo for flute, Suite in B minor 
George Barrere. 
Prelude to Afternoon of a Faun 
Concerto for violoncello 


Children’s Chorus ani Orchestra. 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1...... be ee a George Enesco 
TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 6. 


Soloists: Frances Alda, soprano; Christine Miller, mezzo- 
soprano; Leo Slezak, tenor; Arthur Middleton, baritone; 
Henry Rowley, bass; Dr. Frank Cavallo, bass. 





Ellis Clark Hammann’s Bookings. 


Ellis Clark Hammann is one of Philadelphia’s busiest 
pianists and accompanists. For the month of January he 
already has been engaged for ten concerts. Some of the 
most important appearances he has had this season are: 

October 9, soloist and accompanist at a recital with 
Charlotte Lund at Wayne, Pa.; October 30, soloist and ac- 
companist at a recital in Reading, Pa., in company with 
Thaddeus Rich; November 6, recital in Philadelphia; No- 
vember 18, accompanist for Helen Ware, violinist, in Phil- 
adelphia; November 21, accompanist for Herman Sandby, 
cellist, in Philadelphia; November 25, accompanist for Ho- 
ratio Connell in his New York recital at Aeolian Hall; 
December 1, appeared with Dorothea Thullen; December 
5. appeared with Thaddeus Rich at Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.; December 10, accompanied Albert Corn- 
felt, violinist, in recital in Philadelphia; December 11, ac- 
companied Burton Piersol and Marie Piersol at their re- 
cital in Philadelphia; December 12 and 13, accompanist 
at the concerts of the Orpheus Club in Philadelphia; De- 
cember 20, appeared in a recital at the Acorn Club, Phila- 
delphia. 





Pittsburgh Contralto Her Own Manager. 


Martha S. Steele is another artist in the growing list 
of those who are doing their own managing, and her 
bookings indicate that she is making a success of it. 

Thursday, January 15, she will give the musical program 
for the Congress of Clubs of Westmoreland “County 
which convenes in Latrobe, Pa. January 28, she is to ap- 
pear at the Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, to sing on the 
President’s Day of the Pittsburgh Sorosis Club. During 
the last week of February she will give’ a recital before 
the Fortnightly Musical Club of Johnstown, Pa. 

The appreciation which has been accorded Mrs. Steele's 
singing is well attested by the endorsements which have 
been given her by noted musicians both in her home city 
and in the East. 





William Wheeler Ever Active. 


William Wheeler, the New York tenor, was one of the 
soloists at the “Friends of Music” concert, New York, 
January 4, and with the New York University Chorus in 
“Elijah,” New York, January 20. Some of his other dates 
already booked are: 

January 21, Haverhill, Mass., in “Walpurgis Night”; 
January 24, New York, with Burns Society; February 3, 
Bridgeport, Conn., in Verdi's “Requiem”; February 14 and 
15, New York, in private concerts with the University 
Quartet and Arthur Whiting; February 17, Montclair 
Choral Society, in “King Olaf”; February 27, Princeton, 
(N. J.) University. 





A countryman and his bride applied at the box office for 
tickets. 

“Orchestra chairs, parquet or family circle?” asked the 
ticket seller. 

“Which’ll it be, Marier?” said the groom. 

“Well,” she replied, with a blush, “bein’ as how we're 
married now, perhaps it would be proper to sit in the 
family circle.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Mother—Now, Willie, put away those drumsticks. 
Don’t you know your father has a headache? 

Willie—But, ma, when I was going into the parlor with 
my drum, he told me to “beat it.”—-Transcript. 
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NEW ORLEANS PREMIERE OF 
MASSENET’S OPERA “SAPHO.” 


Belief Expressed That It Is Not Likely to Remain Long in 
Local Repertoire—Other French Operas Preduced— 
Change in Operatic Management—General 
Musical News in the Crescent City. 

New Orleans, La., January 7, 1914 
Massenet’s “Sapho” was recently given its first perform- 


1 


ance in this city with the following cast: 








PRE cedecdcuncccsssccives Mile. Lavarenne 
Irene i aii h ‘ , ‘ «+++ Mile. Ruiss 
Divonne ; .Mile. Dalcia 
DOU ccantegatsess seuvensteses cide dive . M. Coulon 
Caoudal Pidbaskpts sense sae viwasopeehwetas veh soeascusanenee ee 
Cesaire ..... Chnskesoune ° .M. Bernard 


It cannot be said that “Sapho” adds any glory to its 
commposer’s name, for it seems more a work of effort than 
of inspiration. While the first three acts are not w.thou! 
several moments of real beauty, they offer very litt'e inter- 
est, and it is only in the fourth act that there is a strong 
suggestion of the fluent, melodious, and, at times, vital 
Massenet, the Massenet of “Manon,” “Herodiade,” “La 
Navarraise,” “Le Jongleur.” The fifth act is of little 
musical value because of its overpowering sentimentality. 
The work as a whole made but a passing impression and 
is not likely to take a place in the local repertoire. Mlle. 
Lavarenne, as Fanny, eclipsed all her previous excellent 
impersonations, singing the role remarkably well and act- 
ing it with rare intelligence. M. Coulon was effective as 
the vacillating Jean. Mézy’s Caoudal was worthy of his 
Scarpia, a role in which the popular baritone scored a tri 
umph. The other roles were capably sung. “La Juive,” 
“Les Huguenots” and “Lakme” were presented to audi- 
ences of fair size. In “La Juive” and “Huguenots” both 
Mile. Brias and Mlle. Manse won emphatic successes. 
Mile. Manse proved herself the best Lakmé heard here in 
many years. 

neuer 

Of the three applicants for the impresarioship of the 
Opera for next season—Auguste Affre, Jules Layolle and 
F. Mézy—the successful one was Affre. It was but right 
that M. Affre was awarded the post, as one season is 
hardly a fair test of an operatic director's ability. Al 
though the present company is not without several glaring 
weaknesses, it is, nevertheless, a nearer approach to a well 
balanced company than this city has had in some time, 
and there is reason to believe that, knowing better what 
the patrons like, Mr. Affre will bring a stronger aggrega 
tion of artists next season. 

nmre 

Yvonne de Tréville gave a very interesting costume re 
cital at the Atheneum, under the management of Mary 
Conway and Gertrude Ellis. Mlle. de Tréville was in good 
voice and her art made a stronger appeal than it did two 
years ago, when she appeared here in a joint recital with 
Albert Spalding. She was exceedingly attractive in her 
different costumes. 

nnre 

Ferdinand Dunkley, after an absence of several years on 
the Pacific Coast, has permanently located here and is now 
actively engaged both in teaching and in organizing an 
orchestra, of which he will be the conductor. Mr. Dunk- 
ley’s presence here will add materially to the musical life 
of the community. 

nue 

The next concert of the Newcomb School of Music, in 
troducing local talent, will be held on January 12, with 
Marie Norra, soprano, and Anita Gonzales, pianist, as the 
offering 

nee 

The coming concert of Melba and Kubelik has caused a 
stir in music circles, not only here but in several of the 
nearby cities. The world famed artists are booked for 
February 2. 

nue 

The Polyhymnia Circle, under the able direction of 
Theresa Cannon-Buckley, is continuing its series of month 
ly musicales, which are always well attended and enjoyable 
affairs. Harry Brunswick Loree 


Giorgini’s Opera Success in Chicago. 


Aristodemo Giorgini’s success with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company in “La Boheme,” “Don Giovanni,” “The 
Barber of Seville” and “Rigoletto” is attested to by the 
following criticisms from Chicago daily papers: 

“LA BOHEME.” 

Mr. Giorgini did not disturb the mood with a flamboyant delivery 
of his aria. Rather he relied on the exquisite lyric quality of his 
voice to carry its song t> convincing expression Chicago Tribune, 
December g, 1913. 











Mr. Giorgini was the Rodolfo of the cast. His voice is pleasant 
to the ear and it is well used. In « less intimate composition the 
tone and timbre might be a little light. but the music of “La 
Roheme” lies well for his voice and the singer accomplished ex 
cellent things with it.—Chicago Recor/!-Herald, December 9, 1913 


A word of appreciation is due to Mr. Giorgini, who as the sta- 
gon progresses is overcoming to a considerable extent his tendency 


to sing off pitch and is acquiring more ease in his dramatic presen- 
tation. He sang Rodolfo last evening.—Chicago News, December 
18, 1913. 


Mr. Giorgini was in especially good voice, and the audience was 
lesirous of having him repeat the aria in the first act, but he de 
clined.—Chicago Evening Post, December 18, 1913. 


“DON GIOVANNL.” 
The light, graceful music of the opera seemed particularly wel 
suited to Mr. Giorgini, who as Don Ottavio sang in excellent voice 
His “Il mio tesoro” was particularly good.—Chicago News, Decem 


ber 19, 1913 





“BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 
Mr. Giorgini made the “Alborada” a delightful bit of pure 


Italian song. He also sustained his share of the duet in the firs 


act with excellent effect.—Chicago Tribune, December 7, O13 





Mr. Giorgini gave a praiseworthy study of the excessively diff 


cult tenor role It was brilliant. Portions of the first act, too 


were a new hint of his powers.—Chicago Inter Ocean, December 


The role of the Count Almaviva was taken last evening by Aristo 
demo Giorgini, whose voice is a pure tenor of excellent quality 
His singing of the recitatives was particularly interesting, and, in 


fact, all of the recitatives, with which this opera abounds, were 
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10st admirably sung to the accompaniment of a piano Chic age 
News, December 16, 1913 
——_- 
“RIGOLETTO.” 
Mr. Giorgini was in good voice and sang well, as usual Chicago 


l’ost, December 1s, 19:3 ( Advertisement.) 


Amadeo Bassi in a New Role. 


Amadeo Bassi, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, spent part of his summer vacation last year at the 
Parma, Italy, exhibition. Mr. Bassi told a representative 
of the Musicat Courier that he enjoyed fane sport,” and 





AMADEO BASSI AT PARMA—NOT IN ACT I OF 
“PAGLIACCL.” 


gave ample proof by handing the writer the accompanying 
picture of himself driving a little donkey, which, by the 
way, he purchased at the exhibition, and which he wanted 
to bring to this country to use in performances of “Pag 
liacci,”” but was assured that the animal would probably 
not survive the ocean trip. 

Mr. Bassi is said to be a good driver, but is a far better 
chauffeur, the picture plainly showing that he knows very 
little about handling stubborn propositions such as donkeys. 


Gemiinder Art Violins. 

“Catalog No. 2” is the title of the handsome booklet of 
thirty-four pages issued by the old and reliable firm of 
August Gemtinder & Sons, of 42 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. This brochure, with its handsome get-up and 
wold-lettered cover contains an engraving of the venerable 
August Geminder, founder in 1846 of the New York house, 
and an artistic title page by Raymond B. Perry (female fig- 
ures representing “major and minor’). There is much 
general information and brief articles in literary style with 
these captions: “New vs. Old Violins,” “As to Prices,” 
“The Material Used,” “Vibrant Varnish,” “How the 
World’s Greatest Artists View the Gemiinder Violins 
(personal letters from the artists), pictures of Maggini 
Amati, and Stadivarius models (front and back), a picture 
f the Gemiinder Model, letters from Sousa, whose solo 
violinist, Nicoline Zedeler, used a Gemiinder Art Violin 
m the “Around the World Tour” of Sousa’s Band, and 
concludes with letters from violinists and teachers who 


bought instruments as long as a quarter of a century ago, 


telling of their satisfactory violins 
This booklet is certainly the most complete compendium 
issued on violins, beir full of information and replete 


with interesting readin ‘natter. It has on the inside cover 

















page, under the title “Miscellaneous Publications,” the fol 
lowing: 

Catalog No. 1 Commercial grades of violins, bows and t 
mings, especially violin outfits for beginners st fy 
makers’ supplies and tools, strings, trimmings, etc 

Catalog No. 3 Real old viplins, violas, cellos and bows Choice 
specimens at remarkably low prices are described, and many f 
them illustrated 

The History of the Bow A broct ‘ f lore sure to interest th 
violin lover, and which shows illustrations f many famous old 
hows and the modern “Gemiinder Bows 

Hest Methods of Selecting Violins f Personal Use This is a 
pamphlet of invaluable aid to prospective purchasers of « r new 
violins 

The Violin World A monthly, now in its twentiet ca The 
uthoritative violin publication of America Estat ve S 
ple copy and subscription form on request 

FOLDERS 

“Excelsior” and “Concert Violins A folder on tw p ar 
moderate priced lines of instruments, made abroad and regraduated 
here by Geminders 

Nicolene Zedele A detailed ac nt of a great triumy f 
\merican musical art abroal, and especially treating f N ene 
Zedeler’s triumphs with the “Gemiinder Model of to 

Besides the folders mentioned, we have many others of interest 
m rosins, various grades of strings for summer and 

\sk for any of the above by title, or state ye ests, a 
iterature will be selected for you and sent postpaid, gratis 

SPECIAL NOTICI 

\iways insist on testing a “Geminder Art \ ' ‘ 
ure trying others, and don't believe f told that there are thers 

st as good. A comparison only tells the story, and then y 
satisfied yourself (Advertisement 

Among Those Present. 
{From the Chicago Record-Herald.} 

It might have been a Bayreuth audience that listened 
the season's first production of “Parsifal” last evening at 
the Auditorium. 

Society was well represented, although the circle of 
boxes that rims the great theatre held only a part of it 


There were equally as many brilliant parties on the main 
rl ; } 
loor and also in the balconies The audience was notabic 


for the large number of musicians present, Eva Campanin 


and Lina Cavalieri being among those who gave box par 
ties, while Mary Garden was among the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chalmers There were artists scattered thro 
other parts of the house, among them the famous organi 
Clarence Eddy; Frances Alda, who will sing Mimi in “1 
toheme” Thursday evening; Josef Hofmann. who wav 
program earlier in the day at the Studebaker; Julia Cu 


who sang at Orchestra Hall; M. and Mme. Giorgini 
M and Mme Bass { the pera company 

Mr. and Mrs. John Alden ( irpenter 
Maggie Teyte, Countess Gizycka, George F. Porter 
Mrs. Richard Bissell being among their quests 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Shaffer's guests were Mr. an 
Mrs. Carro!l Shaffer, Mrs. Edward A. Leicht and Jane 
Osborne-Hannah 

Lina Cavalieri, Lucien Muratore and Mr. and Mrs. He 
man Devries were together and later were 
and Mrs. Rene Devries 

Mme. Campanini had as her guests M. and Mme. Bas 
M. and Mme. Giorgini, Rosa Raisa and Miss Rayner 

Mrs. George M. Pullman had as her guests Mr Wil 
liam F. Fleurer, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Robinson. Mis«< R 
inson and Florence Sanger, of St. Louis 
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“TRISTAN” IN SPAIN 
TILL NEARLY SUNRISE. 


Barcelona Opera Goers Hear the “Liebestod” 
at 2 o’Clock in the Morning—A Languid 
Performance with Some Bright Spots— 

Barcelona, December 24, 1913. 

“Tristan and Isolde” was the first Wagnerian opera of 
the season, anxiously awaited by this public, whose passion 
for the music of Bayreuth is so great that they desire the 
operas produced free of any cuts whatever. The repre- 
sentation began at eight-thirty, and finished at two o'clock 
in the morning. The director was Franz Beidler (son in 
law of Cosima Wagner), who enjoys a large reputation 
in Germany, and in Barcelona is looked upon as the re- 
incarnation of the composer of “Tristan.” But to those 
who, like myself, are accustomed to the tempi of Richter, 
Weingartner, Nikisch and Toscanini, the effect was lan- 
guid, ponderous, almost as a funeral. It is true that the 
splendid orchestra played superbly, but the slow tempi 
wtih crescendi in the absence of the wonderful vitality of 
the score, resulted in a tremendous monotony. Then, too, 
the Polish soprano, Margot Kaftal, who is here considered 
a great Wagnerian singer (although she never has ap- 
peared in Germany, and always in Italian), is the negat:on 
of the type of Isolde—devoid of personality’ and small of 
stature. Her badly imposed voice is brilliant and well 
timbred in the high register, but is so afflicted with trem- 
olo that she never can fully realize a phrase in tone. The 
organ is throaty, veiled in the medium register, and almost 
inaudible in the low. She continually leans over the 
prompter’s box, except in the phrases which compel her 
to sit with Tristan on the bank in the second act. The 
other personages of the drama or the rest of the stage do 
not seem to exist for her. When one has heard the noble 
interpretations of Lehmann, Ternina and Nordica, the 
Isolde of Miss Kaftal becomes almost a caricature. The 
“Liebestod” she sang out of time, out of tune and out of 
dramatic position. And yet the Barcelona critics and the 
cognoscenti, excellent musicians and Wagnerites that they 
are, seem incapable of criticizing this singer in any way 
unfavorably. Evidently they have never heard better, as 
there are some who even proclaim her “sublime” and 
“ideal.” 


The tenor Francesco Vignas—native of Barcelona—who 
sang some years ago at the Metropolitan in New York, 
was Tristan, and he did very well, his phrasing, pure in- 
tonation and correct Wagnerian traditions giving great 
pleasure. His great scene in the third act was irreproach- 
able for tone, vocal power and coloring. Eleonora de 
Cisneros, the Brangaene, again was acclaimed unanimously 
by the press, which declared that it was the first time Bar- 


From the Theosophical Path, 
HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS: ALCAZAR, SEVILLE. 


celona had heard a Brangaene so beautifully sung and seen 
her so finely acted and so well costumed. The baritone 
Formichi, a powerful Kurvenal, and the basso Bettoni, a 
gigantic King Mark, completed this unequal and rather 
languid representation of the opera concerning the unfor- 
tunate lovers of Cornwall. 


near 
In Verdi's “Otello” the Barcelona public heard Anna 
Fitzhugh under the Italianized name of Fitziu. I believe 
she is from Virginia and has been singing only two years 
in Italy, where she made a rapid success for a North 
\merican in a country so severely critical but undoubtedly 
artistically just. 
nue 
Miss Fitziu presented us with a Desdemona sweet, cold, 
and beautiful. Her personality lends itself to the triste 
heroine of Shakespeare. Her costumes were excellent in 
taste and fitted well the gracious curves of her figure. Her 
voice is a lyric soprano with enchanting pureness of tim- 
bre. Her method is perfect and her phrasing artistic. 
The two last arias, “Le canzone del Salce” and the “Ave 


Maria,” were sung with a beautiful mezza voce which, with 
its fine carrying power, filled the theatre and won for her 
splendid ovations from this enthusiastic public. 
nee 

After Miss Fitziu must be mentioned the baritone Bo- 
nini, who has a splendid figure and much dramatic art. 
His interpretation of Iago was excellent and he sang with 
fine, big, manly tone, well colored. The tenor Scampini 
is not suited for the role of Otello. His voice is eminent- 
ly lyric and can be adapted well to other roles, if he will 
give up the eternal desire of all tenors to sing the heroic 
operas. Falconi, the conductor, is young and has much 


From the Theosophical Path. 
THE COURT OF THE MAIDENS: ALCAZAR, SEVILLE. 


talent. Dignified and just in his tempi, he also obtains 
from his orchestra, which is magnificent, a world of beau- 
tiful effects. ROSILLON. 





At his third consecutive appearance in Cleveland, under 
J. Powell Jones’ conducting, Marion Green created a great 
impression in “The Messiah,” so much in fact that Mr. 
Jones again has sent him a letter of commendation. It 
will be of interest to many to have these letters repro- 
duced here. One of the best testimonials to the worth of 
a singer is the recalls he receives. Mr. Green has sung 
with choral societies as many as fourteen times consecu- 
tively. The letters and press comments follow: 


“ELIJAH.” 
Harmonic Cius, Creverann, Onto. 
J. Powell Jones, conductor. 
February 21, 1914. 
Marion Green, Chicago, Iil.: 

My Dear Mr. Gaeen—Allow me to thank you most sincerely 
for your splendid work in “Elijah,” at the Hippodrome, for the 
Harmonic Club\pn February 18. 

For a director to feel that he has the assistance of an artist so 
well equipped for the part as you proved yourself to be is not only 
satisfaction, but a source of joy «as well. 

Wishing you every success, Most cordially yours, 

(Signed) J. Poweit Jones. 
“THE MESSIAH.” 
Fiarmonic Crus, Crevetann, Ouro. 
J. Powell Jones, conductor. 
January 9, 1014. 
Marion Green, Chicago, Iil.: 

My Dear Mr. Gaeen—For the third consecutive time, I wish to 
express my warm appreciation of your splendid work in “The 
Messiah” for the Harmonic Club, 

Aside from the beautiful quality of your voice, together with 
your artistic conception of using it, you also possess that faculty 
lacking in so many solvists of a thorough understanding of the 
score from the standpoint of the conductor, as well as soloist, 
thereby enabling you to give a scholarly interpretation in com- 
plete co-ordination with those with whom you are associated. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. Powsst Jones. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 

Mr. Green scored his greatest success with such numbers as 
“Why do the Nations Rage?” which revealed his brilliant bass voice 
and his excellent method of producing his tones, but he gave a 
good performance of all the numbers required of him.—Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain-Dealer, December 19, 1913. 


Marion Green revealed a full bass voice, over which he has fine 
control.—Cleveland, Ohio, News, December 19, 1913. 

Marien, Greem basso, was again successful and gave “Why do 
the Nations Rage?”’ in a manner for which he will long be re- 
membered,—Cleveland, Ohio, Leader, March 19, 1913. 

The sdlo quartet did excellent work. especially Miss Stevenson, 
soprano, and Marion Green, whose tone production was of fine 
temperamental timbre.—Cleveland, Ohio, Press, December 19, 1913. 

( Advertisement.) 





it Ought To. 

Bacon—Is your daughter interested in neighborhood im- 
provement work? 

Egbert—Oh, yes. 

“What is she doing?” 

“Taking singing lessons.” 

“Gee! I can't see how that’s helping the neighbors 
much.” 

“You can't? Doesn't it make ‘em forget their other 
troubles ?”—Baltimore News. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S THIRD MUSICALE. 
Delightful Program Participated in by Splendid Artists. 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin at the piano; 
Marie Sundelius, with Daisy Green, accompanist, and An- 
nie Louise David, harpist, furnished the Rubinstein Club's 
musical program, held in the Astor Gallery, of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, Saturday afternoon, January 17. 

Mrs. David's harp numbers were Huber’s “Andante” 
and Thomas’ “Fantaisie” (which opened the program), 
Raff's “Fileuse” and Hasselman’s “Menuet” and “Les 
Follets,” each of which was rendered with her usual skill 
and efficiency. By request, the “Sixteenth Century Music 
Box” was included among her encores. 

Mrs. Sundelius sang Mrs. Beach’s “Ah! Love But a 
Day,” Dr. Arne’s “Plague of Love,” Brewer's “Fairy 
Pipers,” and Whelpley’s “Go Not, Happy Day” for her 
first group; a Scandinavian collection, “Solvejg’s Song,” 
Grieg; “Mor Min Lille Mor,” Gromdahl, and “Fjorton 
Ar,” Swedish folksong, for her second; and Schubert's 
“Ave Maria”; “Si mes vers,” Hahn; “Birth of Morn,” 
Leoni; “Serenata,” Tosti, to harp accompaniment, for her 
third. 

Mrs. Sundelius, a comparatively newcomer to New York 
musical circles, is possessed of a pure lyric soprano voice 
of beautiful quality. One rarely hears a better rendition 
than the one Mrs. Sundelius gave of the Hahn “Si mers 
vers,” and her songs in Swedish were particularly fas- 
cinating. She possesses also an unusually winsome per- 
sonality. This soprano has won many laurels East and 
West because of the unusual beauty of her voice, and it 
would seem that Mrs. Sundelius should become also a fa- 
vorite in New York, from the hearty welcome given the 
singer by the Rubinstein Club and their guests. 

Cecil Fanning opened his first group of songs with the 
beautiful Beethoven “Adelaide,” “Der Flieger” (Hubert 
Pataky) and “Teufelslied” (Eugen Haite) followed. “Der 
Flieger” (“The Aviator’), modern in name and harmonic 
tendencies, was written by a young Hungarian, now liv- 
ing in Berlin, who has already many compositions of 
merit to his credit. This song, suggestive of Arnold 
Schénberg’s conpositions in its polyphonic character, pre- 
sented unusual difficulties, both vocally and in the accom- 
paniment, but in the hands of these artists (for Mr. Tur 
pin should certainly be included in this), the work made 
a decidedly favorable impression. Mr. Fanning, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Pataky, was the first to sing the work. 
This occurred at a Berlin salon last summer 

Three old French songs constituted Mr. Fanning’s sec- 
ongggroup. These were most aptly given with action, the 
original manner of presenting these songs. “Too Young 
for Love” (Rotoli), “The Kerry Dance” (Molloy), “The 
Fool of Thule” (Pietro Yon) concluded Mr, Fanning’s 
numbers. 

This was the baritone’s seventh appearance with the 
Rubinstein Club, and judging from the many congratula- 
tions from members of the club which followed the pro- 
gram, it would seem that this number might continue to 
seven times seven. 

The versatility of Mr. Fanning has long been known to 
Musicat Courter readers, and to many it will be interest- 
ing to know that “The Foolish Virgin,” a serious cantata 
with libretto by Mr. Fanning and music by Marshall Ker- 
nochan, is to be presented in East Orange, N. J., Febru- 
ary 6, for the first time, by a large chorus of women’s 
voices and orchestra, under the direction of Arthur Wood- 
ruff. On the following evening, February 7, the “Trish 
Play,” a sketch by himself and Mr. Turpin, will be pre- 
sented by these artists, and Anna Case, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in Aeolian Hall, New York. 

An impromptu number was added to the afternoon's 
program in the form of a piano solo, “Mexican Waltz,” by 
the Spanish boy pianist, Manolito Funes. The child 
prodigy is to give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on the evening of January 27. 

Astor Gallery was filled as usual, and among those pres- 
ent were many representative musicians. The usual social 
hour followed the more formal program, when Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, president, and her coterie of directors 
again proved their warm hospitality. 


Dr. Carl's Busy Season. 








Dr. William C. Carl appears today (Wednesday) as 
soloist at the Alexander Bloch recital in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and in addition to a group of solos, will play 
the Vitali chaconne for violin and organ. Dr. Carl has ap- 
peared at the last three Bagby musicales at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, both as soloist and in concerted num- 
bers with Carvso, Ysaye, Gerardy, Elman and Mmes. Gad- 
ski and Ada Sassoli, the harpist. 

On January 20 Dr. Carl gave one of the inaugural con- 
certs on the new organ in the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, New York, and next Monday will play at the 
Christiaan Kriens recital in St. Paul’s M. E. Church, New 


York, the program including a new “Coucher du Soleil” 
(MS.) by Mr. Kriens, and dedicated to Dr. Carl. 

This busy organist has many engagements ahead, and is 
having a full season. 


VERA BARSTOW HEARD IN 
EXACTING VIOLIN PROGRAM. 


Aeolian Hall Audience Witnesses the New York Debut of 
a Decidedly Talented Young Artist. 





It is perhaps characteristic of this age of women’s rights 
and politics that so delightfully feminine and attractive an 
artist as Vera Barstow should devote the greater part 
of her program to such ultramasculine composers as 
Brahms and Bach. These composers never appear at their 
best under feminine influences, whether these influences 
are truly feminine or imitation masculine. The fire in the 
flinty works of Brahms can be struck only by masculine 
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VERA BARSTOW 


steel, never by feminine silver. It is for this reason that 
Vera Barstow failed to receive generous applause at the 
finish of‘ her performance of Brahms’ op. 78 sonata at her 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, last Saturday after- 
noon, January 17. 

And yet before the recital was over it was evident to the 
least observant listener that Vera Barstow is a violinist of 
unusual ability and a very musical nature. Her bow arm 
has the utmost freedom and her digital skil’ is flawless. 
All her intonations are exact even in the most complicated 
chords, and her tone is beautifully sympathetic and sus- 
tained, 

The unrestrained and prolonged applause which followed 
her playing of the three Von Kunits’ numbers ought to 
convince the artist that musical works well played are 
alone acceptable to the great public which supports con- 
certs. Kolar’s “Indian” scherzo, for instance, was admir- 
ably performed. No one but an executant of the first class 
could have made such light work of the rapid bowing of 
the first and third sections of this scherzo. Yet the lack 
of musical attractiveness in the composition itself nega 
tived the violinist’s splendid skill. 

As is often the case, the least difficult and most melo- 
dious piece on the program received the greatest applause 
—Von Kunits’ “Scotch Lullaby.” 

In Paganini’s “Allegro maestoso” the exceptional ease 
of execution and brilliancy of technic of Vera Barstow 
were admirably displayed. 

Seldom has an artist made so good an impression with 
so unattractive a program—not that Bach and Brahms are 
unattractive composers, but essentially masculine, It is 
sheer feminine perversity for the ladies to attempt roles 
which are as unsuitable for their sex as those of Hamlet 
and Julius Caesar in Shakespeare's dramas. It is not a 
question of intelligence, but of sex idiosyncrasies. 

Harold Osborn-Smita gave a fine account of the piano 
accompaniments, and in the Brahms sonata shared the 
honors of the performance with the violinist. 

The complete program was as follows: 


Sonata, op. 78 eee Brahms 
Prelude and fugue in G minor for violin alone .. Bach 
Albumblatt ; ; L. von Kunits 
Sarabande ect Musette ‘ seeceveele Yon Kanits 


Scotch Lullaby tee , ° L. von Kunits 
eS EE a Nidcibdeadass Victor Kolar 
Allegro Maestoso from concerto in B minor........ Paganini 





Beethoven and Baseball. 
They say this man Beethoven is great on basses. And 
rolled up many a score. But does his baton average com- 
pare with Wagner's, after all?—New York Evening Sun. 
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London has bought out the house for the first 
“Parsifal” performance there, on February 2. 
a an 
Auguste Affre has been chosen as managing di- 
rector of the New Orleans Opera for next season. 
a Senn 
Richard Strauss is expected in Paris shortly to 
direct rehearsals for his new work, “The Legend of 


Joseph,” 
—— —@—— 


Mme. Nordica is reported as improving rapidly 
from her attack of pneumonia. She will sail for 
America as soon as her health permits. 

sali: 
“Parsifal” 
ave two simultaneous 


Prague gets the cup for the champion- 
ship. The Bohemian capital g 
performances of the work at two different theatres 


on the same day. 
xSaaeey women 


Detroit appears to have its permanent orchestra 
plan well under way. Organization is being ef- 
fected on a practical basis and Weston Gales has 
heen chosen conductor of the projected orchestra. 

sipiectacdibesalapiii 

Pianist Paderewski has canceled his projected 
appearances in Oakland and San Francisco, Cal. 
The reason given for the cancellation is an aggrava- 
tion of an attack of neuritis from which the artist 
has been suffering for several weeks. 

—— -@--- — 

The first performance in America of “Cassandra” 
will be given by the Chicago Opera at the Audi- 
torium on Monday evening, January 26, and the 
first Chicago performance of “Monna Vanna” will 
take place the following night, Tuesday, January 


27. 
a 


Arnold Schénberg’s quartet in D minor will be 
given its first public performance in this country by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Monday evening, January 
26, at Aeolian Hall, New York, and the event is 
looked forward to by local musical circles as one of 
the chief tonal happenings of the season. 
cnsensitlliemnision 
To Hear Her Sing,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley, reproduced in the Musicar 
Courter of January 7, 1914, should have been ac- 
companied by this notice: “*To Hear Her Sing,’ ” 
by James Whitcomb Riley, from The Biographical 
Edition of the Complete Works of James Whitcomb 
Riley, copyrighted 1913; used by permission of the 
publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company.” We are 
very glad to be able to give this belated credit. 

Musical activity on the Pacific Coast is clearly 
reflected in the attractive holiday number of the 
Pacific Coast Musical Review, under date of De- 
cember 27, 1913. A glance through the twenty- 
four pages of interesting reviews and comments on 
the work of the musicians, not to mention the well 
printed half tone portraits, is to convince the reader 
that the editor, Alfred Metzger, has a thorough 
grasp on the situation in ‘is vast territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The Mustcat Courter is 
glad to extend its hearty congratulations to its far 
West contemporary. 

a 

When Alfred L. Seligman died he left to the 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra the violins, 
violas and cellos which he had collected during a 
number of years. This bequest was wholly without 
restriction, and the society and the board of directors 
have found that it is impracticable to use for its 
purpose instruments of such value. The Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra is a charitable organi- 
zation founded by Mr. Seligman for the purpose 
of giving young musicians free education and train- 
ing in orchestral plaving, and by selling these in- 
struments the society can better carry out the in- 
tentions of the founder; accordingly the collection 
has been placed on view at the Anderson Galleries, 
at Madison avenue and Fortieth street, where it 
will be sold on the afternoon of Tuesday, January 


ar 


\ poem called 


27, at public sale without reserve. This sale is 
made with the knowledge and consent of the 
family of the late Alfred L. Seligman, and the ex- 
hibition is open to any one desirous of examining 
the instruments before the sale. 


Ln teseldieneicesion 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, writes to the Mustcat Covu- 
rier: “In your latest issue you quote an article 
of mine which was published in the daily papers of 
Cincinnati. The article contains a slight mistake 
on my part, which I corrected in our local dailies 
as soon as I found it out. Will you please 
allow me to do it also in your valued sheet? I 
said that ‘the name of Bruckner was not known in 
Cincinnati.’ As a matter of fact, Theodore Thomas 
conducted Bruckner’s ninth symphony and his ‘Te 
Deum’ here and Frank van der Stucken performed 
the same composer’s fourth symphony. I would 
greatly appreciate your courtesy in aiding me to 
make this correction as soon as possible.” 

sesnntintallncnibecninne 


Dr. Cornelius Riibner, head of the music de- 
partment at Columbia University, declares that ‘ 
orchestra endowed for the purpose of performing 
new works by American composers would do 
more good for American music than all the $10,000 
opera prizes in the world.” Dr. Riibner’s idea is 
right. An organization of the kind he describes 
would be of inestimable benefit to those American 
symphonic composers who now complain of the 
lack of opportunity to get their works heard. The 
endowment ought to be large enough to enable the 
orchestra to travel, so that all the country could 
become acquainted with such American music as 
is not played by the regular symphonic bodies, and 
so that no admission fee need be charged to the 
concerts. The Musicat Courter is willing to 
subscribe to such an orchestra. 


ecctnaenll massa 


For the first time New York music lovers soon 
will have the opportunity of hearing Cari Flesch, 
the famous Hungarian violinist. He is to play with 
the Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, on 
Thursday evening, January 22. Although well 
known to violin enthusiasts of Europe, Flesch is 
a stranger to New York and his appearance is un- 
usually interesting in view of the fact that he is 
not a novice, suddenly come to musical fame, but 
a finished master of his art. Carl Flesch is in the 
front rank of violinists and his appearance is eag- 
erly anticipated here. He will perform Beethoven’s 
concerto and his collaboration with the Philhar- 
monic marks one of the most interesting concerts 
of the season’s series. The remainder of the pro- 
gram includes the Gétry-Mottl ballet suite, Schu- 
“Unfinished” symphony and Weber’s over- 
“Oberon.” 


bert’s 
ture, 
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The Chicago Symphony Orchestra publishes, “to 
the friends of the orchestra,’ the following appeal: 
“The association has a mortgage debt of $200,000 
and an annual interest charge of over $9,000. The 
cost of giving the concerts has risen from $128.844 
in 1905 to $161,606 in 1913. Last season’s opera- 
tions show an excess of receipts from all sources 
over expenses of only $132.83. A trifling diminu- 
tion in hall or office rents would turn this to a de- 
ficiency. Present conditions hold the threat of de- 
creased revenues with no promise of lessened ex- 
pense. After the payment of the debt the surest 
guaranty of permanence to the orchestra would b> 
a substantial pension fund, to which the players 
could look for protection in age or sickness. In 
the absence of a pension fund and the presence of 
a mortgage debt there is real danger. Believ rs in 
good music will bear these facts in mind, and give 
and urge their friends to give by will and other- 
wise to preserve the orchestra—The Trustees.” 
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THE REAL STORY. 


M. Gabriel Astruc Refutes Daily Newspaper Misrepresentations by Writing an Article 
Telling the Reasons for the Closing of the Theatre des Champs-Elysées. 





Gabriel Astruc, the director of the Paris Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées which recently closed its doors, 
much to the regret of lovers of true musical art 
both in Paris and elsewhere, recently furnished the 
official organ of the Société 
Musique with an article, giving his views as to the 
causes which led to the failure of his enterprise 
Because of the many misleading statements made 


Internationale de 


by the daily press regarding the real causes of the 
closing of M. Astruc’s theatre, his article has been 
translated in full by the Musitcat Courter and is 
given here as follows. The French title of the 
essay was “A Fallen Temple”: 

“‘Are you sure that music is loved in Paris?’ 

“Who dared to utter such words, utter such a 
doubt? Was it a grocer? A lion tamer? 

“No. It was a musician; it was a great mu- 
sician ; it was indeed one of the greatest personali 
ties of our musical world—Camille Chevillard. It 
was with this discouraging phrase that he wel- 
comed, in 1904, my project to build what I then 
called—let me laugh, or weep—a Temple of Music 
[ thought to myself that Chevillard—like certain 
doctors who do not believe in medicine—was a 
spirit chagrined, and that he would do well to play 
tennis in his garden at Chatou for the rest of his 
days. As for myself, I smiled sadly and I built 
(ten years of hard labor) the “Temple’ of my 
dreams. Sad experience, the supreme end of which 
I shall await with dolorous anxiety. 

“Chevillard was right. There are at Paris twelve 
hundred people who attend the Lamoureux con 
certs; two thousand eight hundred patrons of the 
Colonne concerts; scarcely eight hundred who at- 
tend the concerts at the Conservatory, and a floa! 
ing clientele of a thousand music lovers who divide 
the pleasure of applauding Hasselmans or Sechiari. 

“2,800 plus 1,200 equals 4,000 plus 800 equals 
4,800 plus 1,000 equals 5,800. Say in round figures, 
six thousand supporters of the Sunday concerts. 
Add to this four thousand attendants of the 
matinees at the OpéragComique and the Gaité- 
Lyrique. We have then ten thousand people ready 
to swear that they love music—and even, which is 
worth more, spend from twenty cents to $2.40 to 
prove it. For a population of three millions and a 
half, that is a rather small number. 

“Of these facts I was ignorant; such figures | 
refused to accept. Chevillard, my senior, recog 
nized the one, and believed the other; and that is 
why he said to me: ‘Are you sure that music is 
loved in Paris?’ 

“He himself answered his own question by add- 
ing: ‘If Parisians loved music, they would have a 
concert hall like the one at Lyons, at Lille, at 
3russels, at even the smallest city of Germany or 
of England.’ 

“A public, then, offering little support. 
few divided between diverse esthetic opinions, and 
This 


> 


\ select 


little inclined to unite in common admiration. 
little army has its leaders. Who are these leaders 
First, the critics, and afterwards, la Belle Madame 

“The musical critic loves music by definition, by 
habit, by agreement, by profession, and sometimes 
by natural taste. But he is a lover ‘in partibus,’ a 
transitory lover. The musical critic, on reaching 
the office of his paper, meets what one calls—I 
rather like the expression—two luminaries: the 
business manager and the editor. The business 
manager says: ‘Bach, Monteverde, Joachim, Pade- 
rewski? Who are they? I need an editorial for 
“La Mode” at the X-—--— Theatre, and some two 
hundred lines for the Folies Bout-de-Bois, Valen- 
tin, the Man without Bones, Consul, the Ape, and 
my new client, Bigmouth. Have these headings 


put in a good position.’ 





“The editor, surgeon in spite of himself, takes 
his shears and ‘amputates,’ sometimes sadly: he 
reduces the article to a third of its length, cutting 
out the adjectives, the general ideas flying into bits, 
and often the article is postponed until the next day 

or the next week—because the news editor pri 
duces a woman chopped to pieces, the drowning of 
an autobus, or the burglarizing of a jeweler’s shop 
Thus does musical criticism die of consumption 
annihilated by the redoubtable association of 
Bonnot, Chignon d’Or and Gueledempeigne, ulti 
mate expressioh of cant, last incarnation of French 
taste. 

“I hear you reply: “There is Jullien, Fourcaud, 
Lalo, Carraud, 
editor dare not mutilate.’ 


Vuillermoz, whose criticisms the 
Profound error! Neithe: 
Lalo, nor Carraud, nor Jullien can demand either 
the space or the budget necessary to furnish an 
exact account of the world of music 
all the large papers have their musical editors, wh 


In Germany 


send competent reporters every evening to attend 
every concert, no matter how important or unim 
portant it may be, commissioned to write from ten 
to one hundred lines concerning that which they 
have heard. In England, the Times, the Daily 
Telegraph devote an entire page to the ‘announce 
ments’ of concerts: the smallest recitals, as well as 
the largest festivals, have a right to a review. 

“With us, music passes to, and remains in, the 
Two large papers have just created a 
theatrical page. Music occupies but five per cent 
of this space. It is the everlasting struggle of Mis 
tinguette (pardon, dear friend) with the Mass in 
D! 

“And vou, Belle Madame, who are you? You 
are the exquisite Madame Dupont, the Superb 
Madame Worms-Mendelssohn, the very Parisian 
Mrs. Never-Silent, the Conception de la 
Platta. You are the verv celebrated Countesse de 
Monteriender to Proust, in his 
adorable ‘Swann’ attributes this typical saying at 
the close of a production which should have evoked 


last row. 


sweet 


whom Marcel 


a religious silence: ‘It was prodigious; I have 
never seen anything so remarkable since the last 
exhibition of table tipping!’ You are subscribers 
at the Opéra Comique, at the Conservatoire. You 
love music, you say; you ‘adore’ it. However, you 
never arrive on time, and you talk loudly during the 
pianissimi. M. Louis Barthou, who does not like 
‘to be disturbed in his pleasures,’ humorously bu 
severely made the remark from the eminence of the 
Figaro’s editorial sanctum. This warning of the 
most Athenian of our ministers served for naught 
“Why did you come to hear the ‘Ninth’? Be 
cause it is chic and the proper thing to have been 
there. The day when the ‘Requiem’ was announced 
at the Trocadero, with the Leeds Chorus of four 
hundred, the hundred musicians of the Colonne 
Orchestra, and Weingartner as conductor, did you 
engage your seats? Not at all. But when it was 
announced that, in memory of the shipwrecked 
Titanic, the English had decided to place on the 
program the famous hymn, ‘Nearer, My God, To 
Thee,’ the seats were taken by storm; this mediocre 
music, being the latest sensation of the day, saved 
the genius of Berlioz from a shameful neglect 
“And you will recall, Madame, 
friend, Baron R———, influential 
founder of the ‘C Minor,’ exclaiming before the 
poster of the first Beethoven Festival (the entire 
nine symphonies in four concerts), “What, we are 
going to be made to hear, in succession, nine sym 
phonies and two concertos of Beethoven?’ 
“ ‘Of course, since this is a Beethoven Festival.’ 
“‘*No one will come! Take my advice, inter 


polate some Wagner.’ 


our common 
member and 





“ae 


But this is a Beethoven Festival !’ 

“What might the Baron R. have said if he had 
Minor’? 
You see, Belle Madame, that you are not alone 


not been one of the founders of the ‘( 


culpable; and that the stronger sex has its share 
of irresponsibility and of snobbishness. The men 
as well as the women converse shamelessly during 
the overture and the interludes. Only the rising 
of the curtain stops the gabbling. The scene ap 
pears and the eyes begin to listen 


And, apropos 
of this, » 


shall I reveal the state of your soul stil 


more indiscreetly You believe that you lov 


Russian music? Not at all: you love ‘The Russians 
Phat is to say, their stage settings, their costumes, 
their postures, the leaps of Nijinsky, the colors of 
Rakst, the fairy tales of Serge de Diaghilew. Yor 
only signed the treaty with Russia from the da 
when all your senses—not your ears alone—wer« 
charmed. Music was absent when this treaty was 
passed, which has lasted for ten years 

“And since we are speaking of foreign music, let 
me tell you that some injustice is shown in re 
proaching the leading Paris directors for giving too 
much attention to international composers. Look 
at the receipts which the works of Wagner, Strauss 
and Puccini bring in. They justify the presenc: 
upon the bill board of the ‘Walkiire,’ of ‘Salome’ 
and even of “Tosca.’ 


immemorial, offered to the 


Has not the opera, from time 
foreigner the greatest 
hospitality? Meyerbeer, Rossini and Verdi made the 
fortune of the directors of the past without our na 


offended 


with the exception of Massenet 


tionalism being The production of the 
French masters 
ind of Saint-Saéns, whose fecundity is exceptiona! 
-is slow; often their one remarkable work is also 
theatrical work. Vincent d’Indy. De 
bussy and Dukas are not noteworthy for the abund 


their only 


ance of their lyric works. ‘L’Erlanger,’ ‘Ariane et 


Barbe-Bleue,”’ ‘Pelleas et Mélisande’ were written 
years ago, and years wil! yet pass before their com 
posers will have completed a new work 

“What do the directors in quest of interesting and 
significant pieces do then? They look to the for 
‘Elektra’ ar 


negotiable ; they acquire the right to represent the: 


eigner : ‘Le Chevalier a la Rose.’ 
But the composer and the editor demand a produc 
tion in the original language before the work i 
produced in French The directors arrange for an 
interpretation which defies comparison un 
politics replies: ‘Agadir’ or ‘Saverne.’ 
“That is why 


Strauss nor even 


neither the works of Richard 
‘Parsifal’ will be heard by Paris 
ians in the original form in which genius conceived 
them. This objection 
télet, became insurmountable at the Theatre de 


already serious at the Cha 
qualified as a 


And that ! 


; 


Champs-Elysées, named, classed, 
‘German Theater’ from the first day 
reasons which ! propose to expose and to commer 
upon some day. 

to serve its cause, a great 
whi h ari 


from its midst and from it 


“Music has, you see, 
variety of agents The dissolvents 
from its very essence 
own atmosphere are already very potent. But there 
are at this critical situation some still more serious 


\ 


and general causes. Never has one seemed to love 


music more: never has it been talked of so mucl 
The con 


ditions of artistic life have undergone great changes 


and never has it been served less usefully 


in our country and without doubt in others as well 
h, Mozart, Glucl 


modern followers have seen rise up in opposition te 


Schumann, Wagner and their 


». 
ral 


them—ridiculous but exact statement—sport 


tennis, football, polo, golf, bicycling, automobiling 
and aviation. Cycle Clement against Cycle Pee 
The hunt claims some, the ski calls other 
Hubert—or St. Moritz, against Saint 


Result: the Parisian returns to Pari 


thoven 
It is Saint 
Matthew 

only after the Easter vacations 
and with it the Grand Saison de Paris; then 
America, Argentine, Brazil, Italy and England take 
possession of our caravanseries, our restaurants 
our theatres and our race courses. It is the time, 


Then spring comes 


x’ 1 
Nort 
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the ‘season,’ when it is good form to be seen every- 
where. During these two months one will pay 
three times its original price for the same room at 
a hotel, the same mutton chops, the same orchestra 
seat which is offered at a reasonable price during 
It is no longer 
the foreigner who acquires our tastes and our man- 
he used to do; today, the Parisians borrow 
their new civilization from the Argentines or the 
North Americans. People vie as to who will adopt 
the best and the quickest their manner of living, 
their walk, their hat pulled down over the ears, or 
their dances. It is a 
form of returning snobbishness. During this festi- 
val period, the Parisian designs at least to go 
Caruso, 


the remainder of the year in vain. 


ners as 


the strange. contortions of 


to the theatre; he applauds Barriertos, 
Chaliapine and Titta Ruffo, stars ordinarily at the 
Colon of Buenos Aires or from the Metropolitan of 
New York 

“But it is difficult to arouse in this public—whose 
reasons for loving music are so peculiar—the 
ness which accords with ‘The Passion Ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew’: the silence without 
which ‘Nuages’ or ‘Iberia’ will be unable to expand 
flowers Varying tastes, multiple 
demands which continuously oppose one another 
without ever being destroyed and which the director 


eriou 


their of sonority. 


must satisfy one after the other; as complex a 


problem as ever was, and one which seems to me 
ilmost unsolvable. 

“This 
suffers from it; it may even die from it. 

“T have been asked why, in the disaster which 
just disturbed my dreams and destroyed the work 


state of things’ is very serious; music 


I did not try to save ‘Boris Godunow,’ 
‘Parsifal.’ 1 


replied that, first, the experiment made had been 


t ten years 
and to play it in January, following 


too onerous for my friends and for myself, and that 


it appeared dangerous to me to continue it into 


\ half million francs would have been neces- 
But the true reason; I can 
vive it to you in confidence—with the only aim that 
in the form of an anecdote. 


IQI4 
ary to attain this end 
vou tell it yourselves 
‘Ouite recently I met in the street, about half 
one of my friends, a serious man if there 
was one. I proposed to him to take a walk 
until dinner time, thinking thus to be in harmony 


er SIX, 


with the. taste of the times. 
Impossible,’ he answered. 
“Why? 
It is six-thirty, and that is the hour of the 
tango.’ 


Nonplussed, I replied: ‘What, you, a public 
ficial, you tango?’ 
‘Whi The Emperor of Germany forbids 


the tan But M. 


Poincaré, the good fellow, does not forbid it to his 


not? 


ro to the officers of his country. 


officials.’ 
‘You are not speaking seriously ? 
‘Indeed, 


the only 


ministerial 
Iam. Tam very serious, and I am not 
one either. At my tango (he said ‘at my 
tango’ as one says ‘at my club’) there are magis- 
trates, notaries, doctors, lawyers, dentists, notable 

siness men of every age, of every size, and of 
every weight \s for me, I go there because I 
rrow thin visibly and because I greatly enjoy my- 
elf. All Paris You reserve your 
table and your cup of tea, “sur Plan” as you do at 


meets there. 


the theatre, three days in advance. ? 
‘And how long do vou tango?’ 
“Until eight o'clock.’ 
And vou dine?’ 
‘T take my bath at eight-thirtv, dress and dine 
it nine o'clock.’ 
‘And vou leave the table?’ 
“*At about ten o'clock.’ 
“*And vou go to the Opera?’ 
After 
dinner, | take a turn at the moving picture shows, 
and retire before midnight. It is an absolute rule.’ 
‘Do you understand now the present theatrical 
crisis? Caught as in a vice between the tango and 


No, I gave that up three months ago. 


the cinematograph, the Parisian cares no longer to 
go to the play! Or, if he makes an infraction of 
this rule, it is in favor of some cheap variety show, 
where historic Waterloo is served up by a musical 
comedy soubrette in a coarse and thick voice. 

“Try to find, in the face of such principles, the 
ardent public who will agree to take a place at the 
theatre at eight o’clock in the evening to attend the 
majestic development of ‘Boris Godunow,’ ‘Gétter- 
dammerung’ or ‘Khovanchina.’ 

“*Khovanchina!’ Tt has been praised to me in 
the most poetic terms as 2 masterpiece, with its ex- 
quisite ballet, its brilliant costumes, its gorgeous 
scenery, its incomparable choruses and its inter- 
preter Chaliapine. However, one fine evening last 
June, this work of Moussorgski was played before 
a hal! three quarters empty. While it was worth as 
much as the ‘Spectre de la Rose’ which earned 
thirty-six thousand francs, the passionate love of the 
public for music accorded only six thousand to 
‘Khovanchina’ with extenuating circumstances. I 
recognized my mistake too late. To draw the 
crowd it would have been necessary to introduce 
tabloid opera (the opera sketch). 

“That is why the Theatre des Champs-Elysées 
died at the age of four months, in spite of its 
programs, in spite of Lilli Lehmann, Barrientos, 
treval, Melba, Lipovska, Kubelik, Nijinski, Pav- 
lova, Karsavina, Geraldine Farrar, Chaliapine, 
Muratore, Weingartner, Mengelberg, Fauré, D’Indy, 
Dukas, Debussy, Inghelbrecht and his orchestra, 
Lamy and his choruses, Durec, Fernand, Ochse and 
so many others, 

“People will teli me: ‘You were wrong, after 
putting on “Penelope,” that masterpiece, to exhume 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” and to announce “La 
Dame Blanche.” ’ 

“It is perhaps true; it is even certainly true. But 
all the same, I died too young. I have not even had 
time to realize to what I hold highest. After hav- 
ing, ‘Moved in before the plaster was dry,’ brutally, 
cruelly, [| have been snatched from my _ work. 
‘Parsifal,’ which Chevillard and Van Dyck prepared 
with enthusiasm ; ‘Les Noces de Figaro,” of which 
Reynaldo Hahn had assumed the direction, were on 
the eve of birth. 

“A cyclone has passed over all of which I had 
dreamed: conception, program, realization ; nothing 
remains. The Temple is indeed fallen! 

“And all that has been so rapid. My ears still 
ring with the sound of the hammers which last 
spring accompanied the rehearsals of ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’; days of joy and of hope. All the same, it 
is a pity!—Gabriel Astruc.” 

Tt is indeed a great pity, as all Musicar Courter 
readers will agree, for M. Astruc’s artistic labors 
always have made for the advancement of music 
afid he has been the head and front of all the im- 
portant reproductive achievements in Paris for 
many years past. M. Astruc presents his points in 
brilliant and convincing fashion and proves that he 
possesses a most gifted pen. He should make a 
vaudeville sketch of his article and make the 
Parisians pay to see themselves held up to ridicule 
and scorn. They are perverse enough to flock to 
such a spectacle and line M. Astruc’s pockets with 
gold for presenting it. 

scabies ascent 
VERSATILE LONDON. 

Alfred de Rothschild, of London, has just paid 
$5,000 for a new variety of flea. And London is 
the city where Coleridge-Taylor was not paid a 
living wage for his compositions. Thus is a great 
metropolis versatile. 

winnie penccininnion 
COLORATURA JOY. 


Hope beats high in the breasts of the coloratura 
song birds all over the world, for neither Melba nor 
Tetrazzini are to belong to the company at the 
Covent Garden Opera next summer, 


“RING” CYCLE MATINEES. 


The annual afternoon cycle of “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” will be given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on four consecutive Thursdays, 
January 29, February 5, February 12 (Lincoln's 
Birthday) and February 19. The casts are as fol- 
lows: 


“Das RHEINGOLD.” 
(The Prologue to the Trilogy.) 


Basil Ruysdael 
Lambert Murphy 


Donner 


Alberich 


Herbert Witherspoon 
Carl Braun 


Fasolt 


RE ee as aa eene be seeweasien Margarete Ober 
Woglinde -Leonore Sparkes 
Wellgunde Bella Alten 
Pete 6 ioe OR ai ....+Margarete Ober 
Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 
“Dre WakOre.” 
(First part of the Trilogy.) 
Rudolf Berger 
Basil Ruysdael 
Carl Braun 


Siegmund 
Hunding 


Sieglinde 
Briinnhilde 


PRS fo oo ia pore gan Fan kn cckes ban eeeen Leonora Sparkes 
Gerhilde Bella Alten 
Ortlinde Vera Curtis 
Rossweisse Rita Fornia 
Grimgerde Lillian Eubank 
Waltraute Lila Robeson 
CMOS 5 css vas eae en hit wack none bobo koko Marie Mattfeld 
ee SUED REP OT ao PAR DaEN co as TRL a Maria Duchene 

Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 

“SIEGFRIED.” 
(Second part of the Trilogy.) 

Siegfried Carl Jorn 
NE icc dba de peux Chek kee ee ee Albert Reiss 
Der Wanderer Putnam Griswold 
Alberich Otto Gor'tz 
Basil Ruysdael 
UMN ns sect « o'c Miak URW eda nead He Margarete Ober 
Briinnhilde Johanna Gadski 
Stimme des Waldvogels Leonora Sparkes 

Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 

“GOTTERDA M MERUNG.” 
(Third and last part of the Trilogy.) 

Rudolf Berger 
Hermann Weil 
Putnam Griswold 
Otto Goritz 
Olive Fremstad 
Gutrune Rita Fornia 
NEE Rr Oe EMO NEp rere E NE Pcs. Margarete Ober 
Woglinde Leonora Sparkes 
Wellgunde Bella Alten 
PRUNE wik5c kha ida eas he Oak bs cerca peed Margarete Ober 

Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 


Siegfried 
Gunther 


Oe 
THE EXPOSITION MUSIC. 


While it is yet too early to announce with finality 
the musical plans of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, the directorate has formulated a 
scheme of entertainment the working out of which 
promises to place music on a footing of artistic im- 
portance and interest equal to that of any of the 
other departments of its inclusive activities. 

The program embraces a series of symphony 
concerts to be directed by the ablest conductors of 
this country and Europe; a season of organ re- 
citals lasting from February to December, 1915; 
innumerable band concerts, choral contests in which 
noted musical organizations will participate; the 
Eisteddfod, in which will be assembled many Welsh 
singing societies, and it is likely also that several 
musical conventions will be held at San Francisco 
in I9rs. 

Interpreters of national and local reputation will 
be heard in the recitals to be given daily in Festi- 
val Hall, the main auditorium of which will seat 
3,000 persons, 
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BOSTON OPERA FOR PARIS. 


From Boston comes the story that plans are 
maturing rapidly whereby the Boston Opera will 
go to Paris this spring to give ten weeks of opera 
in the Theatre des Champs Elysées, the season to 
continue from the beginning of May to the middle 
of July. According to report, the venture is to be 
backed by Henry V. Higgins, of the Covent Garden 
Opera, London; Baron d’Erlanger, of Paris; Eben 
D. Jordan, of the Boston Opera, and Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera board of 
directors, and several other men prominent in 
operatic and financial affairs here and abroad. 

It is understood that in the event of successful 
negotiations (which include a lease still to be ob- 
tained of the Theatre des Champs Elysées) the 
Covent Garden Opera would cooperate with the 
Boston organization in “lending” certain singers to 
the latter, much as the Metropolitan does now ; but 
the major part of the forces is to be the Boston 
Opera as at present constituted, with Henry Russell 
managing director of the Paris season, Felix Wein- 
gartner general musical director and Mr. Urban 
general stage director. 





It is unfortunate that present plans do not include 
the taking to Paris of the Boston Opera orchestra, 
nor has anything been said about transporting the 
chorus in buik. Both the orchestra and the chorus 
of Boston are excellent musical bodies and consti- 
tute an integral factor in the artistic results 
achieved there. To omit them from the scheme and 
employ a Parisian orchestra and a shell of the 
Boston chorus filled in with French singers would 
he to jeopardize the ensemble characteristic of the 
Boston Opera and to undo much of the good work 
achieved through constant rehearsing, established 
corps d’esprit, and a thorough artistic understanding 
between the conductors and their forces on both 
sides of the stage. 

It will be remembered that the serious blunder 
which the Metropolitan Opera made through false 
economy when it gave a Paris season several years 
ago was to leave its splendid orchestra at home and 
ask its principals and conductors to work with 
French players hastily collected and hurriedly and 
insufficiently rehearsed. The orchestra of the Paris 
Grand Opera is one of the best in the world, and 
as the Boston company will have to compete with 
the French institution, such an important operatic 
department as the orchestra should not be below the 
high standard achieved by the American organiza- 
tion at home, a standard which need not fear com- 
parison anywhere. 

It will be interesting to see how the Parisians 
take the Boston visitors, in view of what M. Gabriel 
Astruc writes on another page of the MUSICAL 
Courter about the operatic situation in the French 
capital and about his own recengpdisastrous experi- 
ment at the Theatre des Champs Elysées. So far 
as appears at the present time, the Boston Opera 
has in its repertoire no opera unfamiliar to Paris, 
but at least it will give splendid performances of 
standard works with casts which the Grand Opera 
cannot duplicate in point of brilliancy and effective- 
ness. But ‘ware, Boston, ‘ware of “Lucia” and 
kindred works, Paris is annoyingly sophisticated. 

—_——_—@-——_ 
BAUER-THIBAUD RECITAL. 


A joint recital by Harold Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud will be given in Aeolian Hall today, 
Wednesday afternoon, January 21, one of several 
which they are planning to give throughout the 
country. The first of these joint appearances was 
in Boston, December 28, shortly after Thibaud’s 
arrival, and the program for New York will be 
practically the same as the one given at the Hub. 
It includes the César Franck sonata for piano and 
violin and the Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata, op. 47 ; 
while a Bach group will be played by Thibaud and 
the Schumann “Faschingsschwank” by Bauer. 


Philip Hale, in commenting upon the Boston recital, 
wrote: “It is a rare pleasure to hear a concert of 
such a nature. The music filled the souls of even 
the indifferent with beauty, so intimate was the in- 
terpretation, so compelling was the enchantment.” 


—_-— eo 


WONDERFUL TETRAZZINI. 


Tetrazzini, who is making her third concert tour 
in this country, is at the zenith of her career. 
Thousands of music lovers will be charmed by her 
marvelous singing, as she will be heard in a num- 
ber of cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the career of this 
wonderful artist will be surprised to know of the 
versatility of her art. Prior to her appearances as 
a coloratura singer, Tetrazzini sang the lyric 
dramatic roles in “Ernani,” “Robert il Diavolo,” 
“William Tell,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Demon,” Onegin,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La Boheme,” etc. It is 
only within the past decade that her fame has 
spread to all corners of the globe, and yet withal 
she is as modest as the most inconspicuous person 





Rubinstein’s 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen 


could be. She is in demand everywhere and is 
obliged to refuse many offers. The present tour 
will close about the middle of May, as the diva 
already is booked for concerts in England at the 
end of that month. 

Unlike many singers, Tetrazzini possesses a thor- 
ough knowledge of vocal art. It is with her just 
as it is with great instrumentalists, and like the 
great violinists her singing is the result of thorough 
knowledge of how to use the instrument that pro- 
duces the tones. 

Manager W. H. Leahy, of San Francisco, is the 
fortunate impresario under whose able care the 
American tours of Tetrazzini are conducted. 
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LEONARD BORWICK'S COMING TOUR. 


Judging by the interest shown in musical circles 
throughout this country, Leonard Borwick’s Ameri- 
can tour next season promises to be a pianistic event 
of rare significance, and that is not to be wondered 
at concerning a player of whom the Melbourne 
Argus said that “his art is delicate beyond the craft 
of the silversmith”; the Evening Herald, of the 
same city, remarked: “He is a truly great and un- 
forgettable musician”; the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph’s opinion read: “He is worthy to rank with 
the finest players”; the New Zealand Times’ esti- 
mate: “He is conspicuously the poet of the piano” ; 
San Francisco Chronicle: “The Beethoven inter- 
pretation suggested Beethoven himself” ; San Fran- 
cisco Examiner: “Some of the pianists here say 
they never heard a player so poetical and brilliant.” 
The New York reviews of Leonard Borwick’s play- 
ing were equally enthusiastic and will be quoted on 
another occasion as further reminders of what is in 
store for those American music lovers who have not 
yet heard the masterful English pianist. 

—_-—s-—_—- 


RUSSIA DISCOVERS US. 


The Russian Musical Society announces through 
its secretary, Constance Purdy, that Gliére, the 
famous Russian composer, who now is conductor of 
the Imperial Symphony Orchestra, of Moscow and 
Kiev, has expressed his intention of placing on his 
programs works of such representative American 
composers as may be suggested by the Russian 
Musical Society of New York. He has asked to 
have sent him works of MacDowell, Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley and others. The first concert of the 
society will take place on the evening of February 
20, at the National Arts Club. 

a & 

In Munich conductors are appreciated even after 
they die. The Bavarian capital has just given two 
of its streets the names Felix Mottl and Hermann 


Levi. 
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ALGY’S CHAMPIONS. 


Attached are some letters received last week fol- 
lowing the publication of our editorial to the effect 
that Algernon Ashton’s unsolicited letters no longer 
would be printed in these columns: 


Cincinnati Station R 
Wyoming, Obio, January 10, 1914 


To the Musical Courier: 


Upon glancing through the Musicat Courter of January 
7, which arrived -yesterday afternoon, I was much inter 
ested in the article entitled “Exit Algy.” However, | 
hope that you will never do as you say you will and banish 
Algernon Ashton’s letters from the Courrer. I, for one, 
have always found his epistles very interesting and should 
regret their omission. 

Indeed, Algernon might well be horrified to learn that 
Macaulay was a native of India and that Tschaikowsky’'s 
name might possibly sometimes be spelled with a “v” in 
stead of a “w.” Still his letter about some of the greatest 
composer's finest creations being placed in the form of 


| 


the quintet is only too true, and Mr. Ashton certainly de- 


serves credit for making such an assertion. In Europe | 


have often observed that the admirers of 
Brahms always quote his quintet for piano and strings as 
I will truly state ‘that in all the 


realm of music, without any exception, I would rather 


enthusiastic 
one of his finest works. 
listen to Schubert’s magnificent quintet in C major for 
strings, op. 163, than any other work I have ever heard 

Furthermore, Mr. Ashton is fearless and original in his 
thoughts; he is certainly up to the times, for his letters 
denote that he is a very careful reader of the Muvusicat 
Courter and also he has addressed his letters to an office 
where he knows they will receive prompt attention 

Mr. Ashton must be as busy with his pencil at com 
position as he is with his fountain pen at letter writing 
About one week ago his publisher at Leipsic sent me a 
book containing four of his compositions for cello with 
piano accompaniment entitled “Vier lebhafte Stitcke” (Four 
lively pieces), “Gigue, Rigaudon, Scherzo and Tarantella 
(They are written under the opus number of 84). In read 
ing through these four pieces I have come across many 
brilliant and beautiful melodies and I will sureiy place 
them on my concert programs in the near future. I recom 
mend these pieces especially to all cellists who have told 
me that the cello literature contains too many adagios and 
not enough allegros 

With best greeting, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


Freperick Preston Searcn 


4 New York, January to, 1914 
To the Musical Courier 


Algernon Ashton is fussy, no doubt, but he deserves 


praise tor his defense of Tschaikowsky’s name. Surely 
every individual has the privilege of spelling his own name 
as he sees fit. Whenever I find the name of the great 
Russian composer mutilated, it gives me a physical ache 
A prominent musical magazine (instigated by a well-known 
“know-it-all” music critic) is the most conspicuous of 
fender. It is an impertinence for strangers to arrogat 
such a matter as this. In his personal letters to me, the 


Russian signed himself “Tschaikowsky.” Certainly in 


knew best Ciara A. Korn 


210 West 83d St 


Utica, N. Y January 11, t014 
To the Musical Courier: 

I read with regret that you intend to drop the Algernon 
Ashton letters from your pages in the future. I think 
they contained much valuable information and were a 
ways exceedingly well written. Could you not see your 
way clear to giving “Algy” another chance? 

Very truly yours, 


Joun A. Keenan 


Brooklyn, N. Y., January to, rots 
To the Musical Courier 

Is it not a pity to discourage writers, who, like Mr 
Ashton, take the time and trouble to be “musical polic« 
men,” as you term them? We have too few persons who 
are able to point out the mistakes of musical writers and 
too many persons who accept them as facts. Hoping that 
Mr. Ashton will not be suppressed, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 


Henry F. Gaesuam 
More opinions on the subject are invited from 
Musicat Courier readers. If sufficient interest is 
shown in the retention of the Ashton contributions, 
the Musica Courter will reopen the door to them. 


——__@--—— 


Orville Harrold will be one of the tenors at the 
Century Opera, his engagement beginning January 
27 in “Romeo and Juliet.” 





ieyn, and upon whose cowardly 
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HENRY VIII, MUSICIAN. 


It is hard to find any one who has a good word 
to say for Henry VIII, King of England, father of 
ing Edward VI, Queen Mary I, and of Queen 
Charles Dickens very plainly calls him 
one of the most detestable villains that ever drew 
breath—a big, burly, noisy, small-eyed, large-faced, 
ouble-chinned, swinish-looking fellow in later life 
a most intolerable ruffian, a disgrace to human 

, and a blot of blood and grease upon the 


ilizapetn 


nature 
listory of England.” 
Unfortunately this compound of villainy was an 
We say unfortunately, because 
here are thousands of persons who think that mu- 
ians are no better than they ought to be and that 
It is the common- 
too, to read that the criminal re- 


xcellent musician. 


music is the handmaid of evil. 
ccurrence, 
cently caught or executed was a great musician. It 
use crime and sensuality were Henry VIII's 


is DCCa 
tinguishing characteristics that we say it was un- 
was a musician. 
1688 dethroned all the de- 
idants of the Plantagenets, Tudors and Stuarts. 
still further 
imited the powers of the British sovereigns until 
the personal authority of the present King of Eng- 
| is actually less than that of the President of 
the | But Wilson and 
King George V unfortunately are not musical. We 


rtunate he 
Lhe revolution of 


umerous acts of Parliament have 


nited States. President 

unfortunately this time because we should like 
o have music associated with two gentlemen of 
probity and honor. We fear, however, that if the 


private personal expenses of these heads of their 


resp 
found very little mention of music. 

We have in our possession a volume, published 
1827, called “The 
‘rivy Purse Expences of King Henry the Eighth, 
now first printed 
rhis volume abounds in 


ctive nations ever get into print there will be 


by Pickering, of London, in 


from Nov., 1529 to Dec., 1532; 
rom the original MS.” 
irious particulars illustrative not only of the man- 
ners, customs and expenses of the time, but, to 
ome extent, of the personal character of Henry 
V1) ‘rom it may be traced where the King 
was on each day during the above period, his occu- 
pations and amusements, together with the names 
of the persons composing his household, their wages 
It likewise contains 
Anne Boleyn, who 

eq y became his second wife and the mother 
of the future Queen Elizabeth, 


iach month’s account is examined and signed by 


t of their dresses. 
entries reiative to 


uechti 


Che following persons are particularly 
Earl of 


King 
ned: Cardinal Wolsey, Cromwell, 

; the Marquess of Exeter, the princess, after 
s Queen Boleyn, Ear] of 
re; Lord Rochford, the Earl and Countess 
dford, the Earl of Derby, Protector Somerset, 
Latimer, the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Richard 

, Sur Anthony Browne, Sir Francis Bryan, 


Mary 1; Thomas 


Weston, Sir Henry Norris. 
ntion a number of these names to show 
book is not merely concerned with little 
that it deals with some of the 
Yet among all 
name of 

s found forty times. More often 
is called by his Christian name only, 


tlairs, but 
ocrats of the period. 
and potentates, the 


we 
iLUKCS 


) ark. 
Chis person, who was wholly supported at the 


expense and who, it may be consequently 


o's 
5 
TT 


ed, was one of his favorite minions, was the 


nfe 
torious musician who was subsequently accused 
criminal familiarity with the Queen, Anne Bo- 


perjury, chiefly, 


that victim was condemned and beheaded. 


Ou 


Mark, too, was a bad man, and unfortunately, a 
usician., 

Without special type it is impossible to repro- 
uce here the curious letters of the original words. 
ut in the original spelling we learn that Mark was 


presented with three pounds, six shillings, and eight 
pence on the sixth of October, 1532—equal in 
American money to about $16.50. 

Itm the same day paied to mke in Rewarde by the Kings 
commandet iijli. vjs. viijd 

In those days $16.50 was a present of some con- 
sequence. If we compare it with the sum paid on 
July 22, 1532, we shall have a better idea of the 
value of money at that period. 

Itm the same daye paied to xposer Morys gonner, 
Cornelys Johnson, the maister Smythe, and henry Johnson 
for ther costs in Ryding to portismouthe to view the Kings 
ordenucs there by the space of X dayes at X s. the 

Pr ae 

If three government officials could travel to 
Portsmouth, inspect forts, and live ten days, at a 
total cost to the King of £5—$25—it is evident that 
$16.50 was a handsome present to a musician. 

In October, 1531, we read that by the King’s 
command a blind woman who played the harp was 
paid seven shillings and six pence—about $1.75. 

Minstrels were rewarded sixteen times by the 
King during the period covered by this book. 

On April 6, 1530, the King paid $35 for virginals, 
The next entry in the book, and dated the same 
day, shows that the King did not spend all his 
time at the keyboard. The account states he lost 
at gaming £122.10—about $600—on the day he paid 
$35 for musical instruments. 

The book gives an account of the monies spent 
for horns, shalms, lute strings, instruments (not 
specified), viols, choristers, waits, singers, sackbuts, 
organ maker, luter, rebecks, drombeslade (drums), 
and also tells that the King gave ten shillings to 
the servant of Lord George for bringing him a 
nightingale, and twenty-two shillings to John 
Gough for a linnet. 

We have the testimony of the royal compositions 
which have come down to us that Henry VIII was 
not to be despised as a musician. That he had 
plenty of leisure at his disposal is evident from the 
amount of money and time he was able to lose as 
a gambler, 

King George V and President Wilson cannot 
plead excuses for their lack of interest in music on 
account of their cares of state. The present km- 
peror William of Germany is a busy man, too—a 
scholar, soldier, and a most devoted patron of 
music, without any of the vices which tarnished the 
reputation of that other royal musician, Henry 
VILL of England. 

-—- 
FROM PARIS. 


From the Paris representative of the Musica. 
Courier comes this private communication to the 
editor, but as we have no news secrets from our 
readers the missive is printed herewith: “On an 
editorial page of the November 26 issue, you have 
this paragraph: ‘In the English review a writer 
named Aleister Crowley expatiates on the subject 
of “Art in America.’ Among other things Mr. 
Crowley says: “When a class arises which has 
time to reflect upon life instead of living it Amer- 
ican art will lead the world.”’ Now I know this 
‘writer named Aleister Crowley’ quite well, He 
inhabits the Latin Quarter of Paris, at such times 
as he is not in other parts of the world. He is a 
good advertiser, inasmuch as he wears generally 
clothes which compel you to notice that he is a poet 
and could be nothing else, which undoubtedly helps 
the sale of his books, or at least does not hinder it. 
And he has some very bright ideas, one of which 
he expressed in the sentence quoted above, which 
| hope and believe is true of us. This whole arti- 
cle on ‘Art in America’ is interesting, whether one 
agrees with Crowley or not. He devotes himself 
principally to a critical notice of American poetry 
—as I have said, he is a poet himself—and paint- 
ing (his brother in law is an artist, by the way; 
not that this is a hint as to where he got the 
ideas). And he devotes one whole paragraph to 


American music. Here it is: ‘I do not know of 
anything, except MacDowell’s work, which even 
pretends to be ambitious, or to have any real con- 
nection with anything beyond musical comedy and 
dollars.’ I saw him one evening last week and 
said to him, ‘Crowley, I know from your other 
writings that you don’t know enough about music 
to cause you any serious mental indigestion. 
Where did you get that impressively brilliant sum- 
ming up of American music which is the gem of 
your article?’ (Perhaps it is unnecessary to sug- 
gest that this was said in a sarcastic tone.) ‘I'll 
tell you frankly,’ said he; ‘I got that from the 
stenographer in our office. She said she'd never 
heard of anybody but MacDowell and I hadn't 
either. Thus we are permitted to gaze once more 
upon the creation of real critical literature.” 


——Y@-—— 


MONTREAL’S OPERA FIASCO. 


The Montreal Opera will remain in that city for 
two weeks before going to Toronto. They were to 
have played in Quebec one week before visiting 
Toronto, but as the guarantee was too small, the in- 
stitution decided to remain idle for two weeks. 

A brief survey of the company’s work during the 
Montreal season might be interesting to those who 
have followed its fortunes in the columns of the 
Musica Courter. The management lived up to 
its word when it stated that its chief aim was the 
giving of performances of a high artistic standard. 
While it is true that all the artists named in the 
prospectus to appear did not come, even with those 
left out the city had many splendid performances. 
The most notable were “Samson and Delilah,” the 
second performance of “Lohengrin,” the two per- 
formances of “Otello,” the first of “Bohéme,” the 
last of “Herodiade,” “Carmen,” “Butterfly” and 
“Thais.” The lack of public support is hard to 
account for. The prices were raised slightly, but 
this was imperative in view of the expensive artists 
Montreal had the privilege of hearing. Perhaps 
the general shortage of money may have had some- 
thing to do with the poor attendance. But what- 
ever it was, the fact remains that a big financial 
deficit has been the result. Theodore Bauer, manag- 
ing director, states that there will be another season 
next year, only it will be for six instead of eight 
weeks. The resignation of Mr. Rabinoff from the 
company about the middle of the season, and the 
taking over of his interests by Messrs. Baker and 
Collins, of Chicago, in no way interfered with the 
carrying out of the original program. 

Another feature of the season was the number of 
excellent instrumental soloists who appeared each 
week at the orchestral concerts. Parlow, Bachaus, 
Yolanda Méré, Katharine Goodson, Jacques Thi- 
baud and Harold Bauer made a truly great musical 
array. 

The visit of Pavlowa and her company during 
Christmas week was another event of more than 
ordinary interest. On the whole, Montrealers have 
every reason to be grateful to the management of 
the National Opera Company for the musical fare 
served up by them, and the lack of public support 
is the more to be deplored on that account. 

eins iisiincne 
LOS ANGELES OPERA. 


Los Angeles is to have its own opera season next 
winter, when Mario Lambardi plans to give a series 
of performances there with a company of singers 
to be recruited entirely in Italy. 


ee 
HOW ABOUT IT? 


A poultry journal advises that Buff Orpingtons 
(a variety of fowl) be fed beef scraps once a 
week. What American composer would not be a 
Buff Orpington? 
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VARIATIONS Js 


Things learned from a close study of the Metropolitan 
Opera House program during the Gurnemanz episodes in 
“Parsifal” : 

“Pieces of jewelry seldom worn may often be remounted 
in new and exquisitely beautiful designs.” 

“Steamship and Railway Tickets from America to all 





destinations abroad at lowest possible rates.’ 
“Martial & Armand, Robes, Manteaux, 
Place Vendome et 13 rue de la Paix, Paris.” 
“Ballet Dancing Taught without charge.” 
“Special arrangements for private pupils.” 
“Assorted Sandwiches, twenty cents.” 
“Smoking Room on the Grand Tier Floor.” 
“Orders Taken for Salads, Entries, Fancy Creams and 
Pastries.” 
“Simply Impossible to obtain perfect satisfaction from 
your Corsets unless boned with Walohn.” 
“Spring Will Soon Be Here.” 
“Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200.” 
“Costumes for all occasions.” 
“When you are tired of ordinary perfumes use Lilas de 
Rigaud.” 
“Our 200 page catalogue is full of interest to lovers of 


Lingerie, 10 


good music,” 

“Bath Salt, $1.00.” 

“During January we offer 
furs.” 

“Now being shown, riding habits, motor coats, hats, and 
veils, raincoats, sport and travel coats, silk, wool and silk 


yur entire remaining stock of 


and-wool sweaters, bloomers, tights, etc.’ 
“Walking Dresses, Afternoon and Evening Gowns of 
the newest materials, including moire and two toned taf- 
fetas, $75 to $95.” 
“Characteristic Examples of Georgian Mahogany.” 
“Some of our reproductions of old English silver pieces 


are made from the very dies with which the originals were 
stamped.” 

“The Rauch & Lang Electric—No odor, no smoke, no 
freezing.” 

“Aix-les-Bains, the queen 
the utmost in cigarettes.” 


f residences.” 
“Egyptian Deities 
“To offer our patrons the 

dressed foot in harmony with a faultless evening costume 

is the object of our evening slipper department.” 

“Just a moment is all it takes to’ insert the Krementz 
todkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons—Go in Like a 
Needle, Hold Like an Anchor.” 

“Old Oak, Old Walnut, and Old Mahogany Furniture at 
London Prices.” 

“The Steinway Pianola is obtainable in both grand and 


distinction of a perfectly 


upright models.” 

“I must express my hearty appreciation of the noble 
qualities of the Knabe Pianos.”—Leopold Godowsky. 

“Hardman Pianos Used Exclusively.” 

“Correct Librettos For Sale in the Lobby.” 

“Michelin Tires—The Best.” 

“Fire Notice—Look around now and choose the nearest 
In case of fire walk (do not run) to 
By Order of 


exit to your seat. 
that exit. Do not try to beat your neighbor. 
the Fire Commissioner.” 
“Ladies Parlors on the Orchestra Floor.” 
“Continued on next page.” 


It is a lucky thing that Wagner did not use the “leit 
motif” idea in his texts as well as in his music. Had he 
done so, they would have sounded like the English sailor's 
famous description of an anthem. 


nner 
= 
John McCormack is shown on another page wielding the 
tennis racket with great dash. Some years ago the mu- 
sicians of Paris held a tennis tournament. Why can't we 
do it in New York next spring or early summer? All 
those interested please communicate with this column. 


The Boston Evening Transcript, of December 24, 1913, 
says that Ysaye is “unexpectedly revisiting America this 
winter.” It was the surprise of the season when Ysaye 
suddenly popped up in this country, for every one had 
thought R. E. Johnston’s announcement of the Ysaye en- 
gagement a hoax and the dates booked for him since last 
year were looked upon by the other parties to the con- 
tracts as being a huge joke. Mr. Johnston, having noth- 
ing else to do, happened to be loitering around the docks 
a few weeks ago, and great was his astonishment when 
Ysaye suddenly walked down the gangplank of an incom- 
ing steamer. Utterly dazed, Mr. Johnston escorted the 
violinist to the train and looked on with surprised eyes as 


Ysaye departed to fill a long string of engagements made 
for him by the Johnston office. 
RRR 

Arthur Hinton hastens to explain regarding the passages 
attributed to him recently in this column: “My real in 
tention was to say that while I think whole programs of 
English, Chinese, or other music are rarely possible with 
any success, I am keen to see the best new things of any 
nation interpolated—in small programs of 
standard works, and if that ‘best’ thing should be a pill 
for the public, let it at amy rate be concealed in plenty of 


doses !-—in 


jam.” 
zene 

Another letter received reads: “My dear sir: Your 
article about our Herr Professor Kullak did my soul good 
It rates him at his true worth, and explains why he was 
so slightly known in this country. I was particularly 
pleased that you called attention to his astonishing feat 
of playing our ‘right hand’ matter with his left hand. I, 
m three years; quite young at the time 
and inexperienced, but I knew enough to sense the fact 
that there was something almost uncanny in that achieve- 


too, was with h 


ment of his. [| made mention of it in an article I wrot 
about him many years ago. 

“IT think you and I and all his pupils will realize now 
more than ever, that we were privileged and honored in 
having such a teacher. 

“With sincere thanks, I am, 

“Cordially yours, 
“Maser WAGNALLS 
nnre 

Yell is the name of a Western town. If the doing wer: 
not so easy we should construct a quip on that. 

neRre 

And speaking of Yell, there’s Nicholas Vachel Lindsay’s 

“The Kallyope Yell” (published in a local magazine last 

















month), which for sheer originality lifficult to equal 
Here is a specimen from the 


Gutter Dream, 


Lindsay poem 
I am the 
Tune-maker, born of steam, 
Tooting joy, tooting hope 

I am the Kallyope, 

Car called the Kallyope 
Willy 
See the 
See the bear and elephant, 

See the monkey jump the rope, 

Listen to the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Soul of the rhinocerous 
And the hippopotamus 
(Listen to the lion roar 


willy willy wah Hoo! 


flags; snow-white tent, 


Music of the mob am I, 
Circus day's tremendous cry 
I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, 
Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 
Sizz, fizz. 
nee 
The Denver News refers to Jacques Thibaud as a “mod- 
ern Ole Bull.” Modern, yes. Ole Bull, never. Thibaud 
is utterly unable to give realistic fiddle imitations of moo 
ing cows, squawking birds, and Niagara Falls (American 
side). 
nue 
Kaiser Wilhelm says that the English are lacking in 
musical appreciation. In reply, the English have only to 
remind the Kaiser that he prefers Lortzing to Richard 
Strauss. 
nun 
A boy organist at St. Ann’s Church, in Leeds, England, 
is described by a provincial paper as being “very much 





like Mozart.” And that is true. Mozart had two hands 
and so has the boy in Leeds. 

RRR 

A girl in Sturgis, Mich., dislodged a pin in her throat 

by singing high tones and made a surgical operation un- 
necessary. That’s nothing. In Russia, Adelina Patti's 
high tones dislodged a diamond ring from the finger of a 
Grand Duke, who flung the jewel at her feet. 

zn ne 


Our old friend, John F,. Runciman, the London music 
critic, unlike most of his brethren of the guild, possesses 
a sense of humor and at times it grows a bit vitriolic. 
Recently he thought to do a little unsolicited press work 
for the forthcoming “Parsifal” production in London and 
“When Parsifal shoots the Swan, Gur- 
three moments of true emotion; the 
rest ought to be silence and is rubbish. The parody of 
the Lord’s Supper is deplorable. Klingsor’s magical music 
theatricalism. In composing ‘Parsifal’ Wagnes 
meant to heap coals of fire on a generation that refused 
to recognize him as a prophet. He did it with a double 
vengeance; he made the detractors come to his knees and 
he made a fortune out of them—them alone. For Bay 
reuth never became a profitable investment for Jewish 
money until the one great Christian drama of modern 
times was produced there.” 

nner” 

Says the Louisville Courier Journal, with timely insight 
“If a twentieth century American writer of plays should 
come into possession of the Augean stables he would not 
He'd stage them.” 

an 


wrote as follows 
nemanz has two or 


is mere 


clean them. 


which 
of the ice and the vil- 


Where is the orchestral “tremble” of yesteryear 
used to accompany Eliza's crossing 
lain’s insistence that father pay the mortgage on the old 
home or vacate the place? 

an 


Clarence Lucas overheard Constance, aged five and a half, 


describing te Elsa, aged four, the way the band played at 


Willow Grove last summer Mr. Sousa hit the band with 
a stick and made it go, and it made a nice noise.” 


Che hieroglyphics shown herewith are not as undeciph 


erable as might appear at first glance. Their history, how- 


ever, is very strange. When Rene Devries and the editor 
of the Musicat Courrer were in Des Moines last month, 
they occupied rooms at the Des Moines Club, and on the 
covered 


writing desk in the suite lay a large blotting pad, 


with scrawls like the one in the reproduction. The editor 
gave no second thought to the queer symbols, but Mr 
Devries, with the true news instinct, held them up to the 
mirror he result was what you may see for yourself if 
you do the same thing with the page, for the piece of blot 


ter was cut out and its inscr ptions are shown in facsimile 


here. Upon inquiry it was learned that the writer of the 
when he 


Moral 


signature had occupied our suite on the dat 
signed his name to some missive and blotted it. 
veware of blotters, 

a 


Ye scribe is sojourning this week in the at last famous 
ity of Boston Leonarp LigBLIna, 


Sing It in English. 


{From the Chicag rribune, } 


[ribune).—A 


Ohicago, January 13.-—(Editor of The 


hardiy half of what is being sung can be understood in 
even the superb performances given by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company—to the exclusion of no works 


nor artists, but in justice to our public—we still feel that 


the half that could be understood should be in the Englis 

America, as Italian is sung in Milan and 
The sc 

j 


Saturday evenings should also appear in the 


language for 


German in Berlin excellent performances given 


subs< t iptt yn 
ympany possprble 


for Chicago cannot realize the injustice that is done in 


list, for the patrons who have made this 


not having English 
Many of 
f American Art’ 


sung 
these patrons are members of “The Friends 
in the Art Institute, thus supporting and 
; 


encouraging our painting and sculpture. Then why ex 


varring the English 


1 in our country 


language 


ig 
clude American music by 
re it will become 


If good music is develo 


international, the same as any branch of art of a high 


der: but excluding our language is an injustice 
public, our composers, and our poets, and conti: 
stifle our national music, if ever any has or is to come 


into existence. 

All artists can learn English as well as other languages 
and to sing only German in Paris would be no more il 
logical than to sing foreign languages in America. Ths 
performances will lose no “atmosphere,” and merely gain 
in comprehension, and, we trust, another season the operas 
in English will be heard in the subscription list perform- 
ances, as well as on Saturday evenings. 

A Lover or Att Aart. 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEW YORK. 





Repetition of “L’Amore Dei Tre Re” Confirms Premiere Impressions—Piquant Harmonies and 


Elaborate Instrumentation—Season’s First Performance of “Meistersinger’—“Tales of 
Hoffman” at Century Opera House—Sunday Evening Operatic Concerts. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” January 12. 
second hearing, Montemezzi’s new opera con- 
med the judgment expressed by the Musical Courier 
the premiere. The work is that of a talented and 
1 man of genius perhaps, but one 
versed in the technic of modern orchestration 
alive to theatrical considerations. There 
masterpieces in “L’Amore dei tre Re,” 
there are innumerable snatches of pleasant musical 
rases, flavored with piquant harmonic devices and pun- 
rent instrumental elaboration. All of it is operatic writing 
ie approved modern style, the form and treatment 


\t its 


kilful musician, not 


ugniy 


thar 
A i lOT 


ughls 


» set melodic 


ng the latest product of the manner which combines 
1e method Whatever 
ise may be said about twentieth century opera, it seems to 
forever with the old fashioned concerted 


of Wagner, Debussy and Puccini. 


ive done away 
mber with the Rossini recitative and colorature, with 
e silly set arias, and the long winded, halting and poorly 
ucted plots. ‘So let no one say that opera has made 
advance in this century 
Phe tense Benelli story to which Montemezzi set his 


isic again mpressed experienced hearers as melodrama 
f the purest kind, and it repeated the sensation it caused 

the opening night. The second act is the backbone of 
What gives the opera its semblance of 
tone of the text and the medie- 
If the libretto had told the 


entire work 


fty tragedy is the myst 


nery and atmosphere. 


ime tale about Sicilian peasants it would be condemned 
revolting, and possibly rightly so. 

One dramatic mistake, however, is apparent in the book. 

Che husband, Manfredo, ought not to commit suicide, but 


end should be brought about accidentally through his 
farewell the poisoned lips of his dead wife. 


be more plausible and also 


} nig fl 
would 
a symbolical instrument of fate to bring 
bution more strongly to Archibaldo, the father 
f Manfredo, and perpetrator of all the mischief resulting 


1 denouement 
uld scrvé as 


me retr 


the three deaths 
ucrezia Bori again gave a remarkably vivid and affect- 


1 of the luckless heroine. 


portrayal Her singing was a 
piece of vocal art of purest ray serene. She was seconded 
ibly by Ferrari-Fontana, a tenor of heroic build and voice 


' 
and graceful 


Amato’s Manfredo is 
moving characterization, tender, manly and sung 


and potent in acting. 
deeply 
It is a 
of amazement that with volume so abun- 
» create effects so delicate. 


wonderful tonal expressiveness and beauty. 
tant source 
ant he } ible t 
rturo Toscanini led with more outward demonstrative- 
his wont, and his vehemence brought about 


ne stupendous climaxes—but of music, not of noise, 


“Haensel and Gretel” and ‘Pagliacci,” January 14 (Matinee) 


i] matinee performance of the popular “double 
enthusiastic audi- 
The artists all were familiar with their roles, Mes- 


w a tremendously large and 


Alten, Mattfeld, Robeson, Braslau, Cox, and Al- 
Re gave the fairy work a spirited reading, with a 
wrchestral accompaniment led by Mr. Mor- 
er! In the fiery Leoncavallo opera, Caruso sang 
favorite role of Canio The others in the 
were tti, Gilly, Bada and Emmy Destinn, Giorgio 
i’ ‘ with temperamental conviction. 
“Boris Godunoff,” January 14 (Evening). 
Phat ie, strong, deeply felt opera by the remarkably 
M rgsky seems to have won respect from our 
‘ for they crowd to hear it, and apparently are 
eeply ipressed with its semi-religious, semi-barbarous 
| he weird beauty of the music and the orchestra- 
tion, and the exceptional earnestness of the interpreters, 
nning wi oscanini, who gives of his best in this 
work e directs con amore, The uncommonly pic- 
( é we settings and costumes play a large part in 
ak I s” fascinating to the onlooker. 
\d D representation of the Czar hero is a 
ble ece of operatic histrionism, and he sings the 
neasures of the role with force and fire. Anna Case, as 
re, looks attractive and vocalizes with exquisite 
lj j Margarete Ober, always an artist to her fin 


made a valuable contribution of the Marina epi- 
“les. Leonora Sparkes did the Nurse and Marie Duchene 
s Xenia As Schonisky, 


nis tenor opportunitie s 


Bada made the most 
Leon Rothier realized all] the 
contained in the 
spurs last season 


Angelo 


strength and 
Pimenn. Paul 


and seems in no danger of losing them, so 


nental impressiveness 


Althouse won his 


' f 
‘ 


Lvimitri, 


long as his voice stays as fresh and fine timbred as it is 
now. Andrea de Segurola, as usual, made a striking 
bit of Varlaam’s drunken scene in the inn. Jeanne Mau- 
bourg, as the Innkeeper; Albert Reiss, as the Simpleton, 
and Messrs. Rissi, Mariani, Reschiglian and Schlegel, in 
minor roles, filled out the rest of the cast. 

As it is given now, “Boris Godunoft” forms one of the 
most artistic achievements of the Metropolitan. 

“Meistersinger,” January 15. 

On Thursday evening, January 15, Wagner's one and 
only comedy opera, “Die Meistersinger,” received an ade- 
quate though not a remarkable treatment by the forces of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Those who have heard 
“Die Meistersinger” many times with different singers and 
in other hands will reca!l one performance here and an- 
other there which was better in some particular than the 
performance of Thursday evening last. 

Off the stage the masterly direction of Arturo Toscanini 
was the most noticeable feature of the evening. This 
wonderful Italian not only attended to the nuances and 
accento with his usual care and discretion, put seemed 
imbued with a thoroughly Teutonic spirit for the occasion, 
and never once let his Latin temperament carry him away 
on a passionate rush of emotion in the climaxes and spoil 
the breadth of the movement with fiery haste. Great is 
the artist who can grow! 

The rest of the performance does not call for special 
mention. Hermann Weil made a pleasant Hans Sachs— 
as a singer, somewhat too much of a gentleman for a burly 
cobbler. Carl Braun's Pogner was likewise lacking in 
that robustness which a vast space like the Metropolitan 
Opera House demands; but of course his work was ar- 
tistically fine. 

Johanna Gadski as Eva is well known in that role, so 
that comment on her work is quite superfluous. Jacques 
Urlus was a smooth toned, graceful, poetical Walther. 

The riot at the end of the second act was somewhat 
mechanical and unvaried, failing to produce the great 
effect this scene often makes; and the glorious quintet 
fell quite flat for some reason or other in spite of the fact 
that it was fairly well sung. All the choral work was 
distinguished by precision and vigor. There was no pos- 
sible doubt but that the authority of the conductor did not 
stop at the foothghts. A word of praise should be given 
to those who were responsible for the stage setting and 


lighting, particularly of the second act. The cast: 

Magdalene ««ssee+Marie Mattfeld 
Eva . : sal iin eb Cake leew es saan Johanna Gadski 
Walther vee RO is icc adinkn <cichvbrdedivescdunuwne Jacques Urlus 
Hans Sachs “4 pasectteecnn Herman Weil 
Reckmesser : Peo ae ees, Se .«-.Otto Goritz 
WA Revie vsnactncs. Fs. cen BN hee Carl Braun 
Kothner r <eeenesCarl Schlegel 
Vogelgesang...... | ...Lambert Murphy 
Zorn Ng -eeeeesJulius Bayer 
Moser : f Meistersinger } be ..+.Pietro Audisio 
Eisslinger ieeeeeuseat } .»-Albert Quesnel 
Nachtigall Sekdaniiysws | ..see++Robert Leonhardt 
Ortel. ‘ i | ...eseeseePaolo Ananian 
PRE svecdonsanisateeisiad a oe > aan Hager 
Re a vc cnedidewncdenn j { itive vend Adolf Fuhrmann 
David seceevseesAlbert Reiss 


Ein Nachtwachter.... Antonio Pini-Corsi 


“The Masked Ball,”” January 16. 


Verdi's “Masked Ball” was presented at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House Friday evening, January 16. The cast 
was the same as usual, with the exception of the role of 
Ulrica, formerly taken by Margarete Matzenauer, but sung 
on this occasion by Maria Duchene. Caruso, in the part 
of Riccardo, sang with unusual warmth and spirit. Pas- 
quale Amato lent to his role the traditional histrionic 
ability which always characterizes his work. Emmy Des- 
tinn, as Amelia, was up to her usual standard. Frieda 
Hempel, in excellent voice, sang the role of Oscar as if 
she thoroughly enjoyed it. Her coloratura is brilliant in 
the extreme. The house was crowded on this occasion. 
Arturo Toscanini conducted. 


“Lohengrin,” January 17 (Matinee). 


“Lohengrin” was given on Saturday afternoon, January 
17, at the Metropolitan Opera House before a large audi- 
ence which was reasonably attentive and very enthusiastic. 
The opera was much better given than it has been on re- 
cent occasions this season. The matters of intonation 
which have been criticised in these columns, have now been 
corrected. Jacques Urlus as Lohengrin was as effective 
as he always is. The role of Heinrich der Vogler was 
taken by Putnam Griswold, who gave a masterly inter- 
pretation of this difficult part. He sang the music with a 


delightful sonority of tone and great power and he ex- 
hibited a warmth and dignity of interpretation which added 
greatly to the effectiveness of the role. As Elsa, Olive 
Fremstad did some very good singing, displaying the 
sweetness of her voice especially in the lower register, and 
although one may be inclined to criticise her interpreta- 
tion of this role from a histrionic viewpoint, the vocal 
part of it leaves nothing to be desired. Margarete Mat- 
zenauer repeated her extraordinary performance in the 
impersonation of Ortrud, and after her invocation in the 
second act was warmly applauded, in spite of the tradition 
that there shall be no applause in the middle of a Wagner 
act. 

The other members of the cast were the same as at re- 
cent performances. The opera was conducted by Alfred 
Hertz. 


Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert, January 18. 


The Sunday evening concert offered this week by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company was exceedingly interest- 
ing. It attracted an uriusually large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence eager to hear Mischa Elman and the other noted art- 
ists on the program. 

Mr. Elman exhibited his great artistry in a number of 
selections, but surpassed himself in technic and expression 
in Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” The public app!auded him 
frantically and called him repeatedly. 

Anna Case sang with effect and charm the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme”; her voice was in particularly good condi- 
tion and displayed an unusual power and dramatic force. 
The public wildly demanded encores. 

Ital’o Cristalli, the tenor, made a very favorable im- 
pression, and sang with warmth the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen.” 

The prelude and reverie from R. Lacchesi’s opera, 
“Marquise de Pompadour,” played by the orchestra, re- 
vealed delicate musical fancy, a real gift for melody, and 
an extremely fine skill in orchestration. If the rest of the 
“Pompadour” opera is as characteristic as these excerpts, 
it deserves to be heard at the Metropolitan. The work 
has been praised highly by able critics who have had the 
privilege of examining the Lucchesi score. Although born 
an Italian, the composer has passed forty-five years in 
America, and devoted his efforts during that time to the 
upliftment of musical art in the best sense of the term, 
for he taught and composed. He is an American musician, 
therefore, in everything but the accident of birth. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“Koenigskinder,” January 13. 

Notwithstanding the intense cold of the night which 
brought the thermometer down to four degres below zero, 
and notwithstanding the thrilling attempt at escape into 
the breezy night by two of Miss Farrar’s snowy birds, 
Humperdinck’s genial opera was greeted with enthusiasm 
by an appreciative, if not large, audience at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, 

Miss Farrar was in good voice. Carl Jérn, the King’s 
Son in the play, enacted his part in a decidedly artistic 
manner, showing both in voice and action that he is in 
full sympathy with this role. Basil Ruysdoel and Albert 
Reiss characterized their roles with great humor and ef- 
fect. They captivated the audience completely. 

Margarete Ober was very successful as the Witch, and 
sang with warmth and feeling. 

The orchestra was conducted by Alfred Hertz. 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Tales of Hoffman,” Week of January 13. 


Offenbach’s popular opera, the “Tales of Hoffman,” 
was the offering at the Century Opera HouSe last week 
and was received by large and enthusiastic audiences. The 
role of Hoffman was taken by Leonid Samoloff, a new 
tenor of the Century Opera forces, alternating with Walter 
Wheatley. Mr. Samoloff possesses a pleasing voice, but 
fails to portray this role with much reality. Mr. Wheat- 
ley has been heard before in this opera and need not be 
commented upon, 

The role of Nicklausse was charmingly given by Kath- 
leen Howard, who was a very imposing figure in this part. 
She acted the part of the German student with surprising 
ease and grace, and the role is very well suited to her fine 
contralto, giving ‘her an especially favorable opportunity 
for the display of her low notes, her fine emission, and 
legato. Jayne Herbert sang this role on alternate nights. 

The roles of Giulietta and Antonia were taken by Lois 
Ewell and Ivy Scott, both of whom sang with sympathetic 
understanding and histrionic ability. The triple role of 
Coppellius, Dapertutto, and Dr. Miracle was taken on al- 
ternate evenings by Morton Adkins and Louis Kreidler. 
Mr. Kreidler’s splendid acting and unusually fine vocal 
attainments have already been mentioned in these columns, 
and these three roles, especially that of Dr. Miracle, af- 
forded him a worthy opportunity for the display of his 
powers. He is an artist of unusual merit and has con- 
sequently won a genuine success with the public. The 
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other members of the cast were Bertram Peacock, Fiorence 
Coughlan and Alfred Kaufman. Special mention should 
be made of the work of Lena Mason as Olympia, who was 
a great favorite with her hearers. The singing and act 
ing of Frank Phillips lent a comic side both to the first 
and third acts, wherein as Cochenille and Franz he was 
particularly good. 

The orchestra was conducted by Carlo Nicosia, and when 
one remembers the work of this same orchestra at the 
beginning of the season it is astonishing to note what 
splendid improvement it has made, especially when this 
master holds the baton. Nicosia possesses dignity and 
command as well as an unusual musical instinct, and it is 
always a pleasure in anticipation to find his name on the 
program. 


Century Opera House Sunday Night Concert. 
Sunday night’s popular concert at the Century Opera 
House was well attended by an enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive audience. The orchestral numbers were more than 
usually interesting, including the march from “Tann- 








hauser” (Wagner), intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti 
cana” (Mascagni), and barcarolle from “The Tales of 
Hoffman” (Offenbach), which latter was repeated in re- 
sponse to insistent applause; the Entrance of the Gods to 
Walhalla from “Rheingold” (Wagner), waltzes from 
“Rosenkavalier” (Richard Strauss), and the prelude t 
Act III. of “Natoma” (Herbert). 

Instead of Liza Lehmann’s “Endymion” as announced 
Lois Ewell sang with charming pathos three old Southern 
songs. Walter Wheatley sang “Ridi Pagliacci” from “Yt 
Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo). Louis Kreidler’s splendid bari 
tone voice was heard to good advantage in the aria, “Eri 
Tu,” from “The Masked Ball” (Verdi). 


song from “La Bohéme”’ 


Musetta’s walt 
(Puccini) was sung by Irene 
Langford, a new addition to the forces of the Century 
Opera Company. Mary Carson in the famous “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme” was warmly received. “Si la Rigeur” from 
“La Juive” was rendered by Alfred Kaufman in his usua! 
fine style. 

The concert was up to the standard of excellence which 
was set early in the season and was greatly enjoyed 





GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


First “Parsifal” Performance by the Chicago Opera Company the Outstanding Feature of the 
Week—Metropolitan Opera Prima Donna Appears as Mimi in “Boheme.” 


AUDITORIUM. 


“Parsifal,” January 11 (Matinee). 
The first presentation of “Parsifal” by the Chicago 
Opera, under the direction of Cleofonte Campanini, at- 
tracted a capacity audience to the Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon. The cast was as follows 


Amfortas Clarence Whitehil! 


Titurel ... , eau Henri Scott 
Gurnemanz : Allen Hinckley 
Parsifal Charies Dalmores 
Klingsor : Hector Dufranne 
Kundry .... Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 
A voice ..... the ‘ ‘ Ruby Hey! 
First Knight of the Grail Desire Defrere 


Second Knight of the Grail Constantin Nicola 
First Esquire Beatrice Wheeler 
Second Esquire . : ; Ruby Hey! 
Third Esquire ....... ; ...Ralph Errolle 
Fourth Esquire ; Stanislaus Grundgand 
Klingsor’s Flower Maidens 

Group I... Alice Zeppilli, Amy Evans, Helen Warrum 

Rosa Raisa, Mabel Riegelman, Minnie Egener 
Conductor Cleofonte Campanini 


Group II... 


Stage director, Fernand Almanz 
The honors of the performance were won by Cleofonte 
Campanini, Allen Hinckley and Clarence Whitehill. 
Maestro Campanini, one of the real wizards of the baton, 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL AS AMFORTAS IN “PARSIFAL.” 


must be highly congratulated for a splendid, sane and ad- 
mirable reading of the score. His interpretation was 
reverential and yet full of pulsing life. He knows how to 
direct Wagnerian operas as well as, and much better than, 
some of the Teutonic conductors. Campanini covered him- 
self with glory, and to hear his orchestra gave one unal- 
loyed pleasure frggp the opening bars to the last chord 
Campanini and his men were the big attractions around 
which revolved the actor singers, chorus and (literally 
speaking) sumptuous scenery. 

Clarence Whitehill gave a remarkable portrayal of Am- 
fortas and vocally, as well as histrionically, proved to be a 
real star. Whitehill has long been known as a Wagnerian 
singer par excellence, and he lived up to his reputation 
on this occasion. 


Allen Hinckley, another famous Wagnerian singer, was 
unfortunately indisposed, and labored under the difficulties 
of a severe cold, which would have triumphed over many 
less well equipped singers, but which only marred a few 
passages in the case of Mr. Hinckley, who came in for a 
good part of the success of the night. “Parsifal” is to be 
given again next week, and it will be a real treat for opera 
goers to hear Hinckley as Gurnemanz, as he must be truly 
remarkable, since he gave us a splendid delineation of the 
part despite his handicap. What is to be expected then 
when he is at his best? 

Charles Dalmores, dressed unconventionally, sang his 
part with vigor and earnestness. Mr. Dalmores’ interpre 
tation has a touch of originality, but does not conform to 
accepted traditions. His Parsifal was a mixture of Sam 
son and Roman gladiator, and when he appeared clad in a 
weird costume, the efiect was startling, to say the least. 
Dalmores is a very conscientious artist, however, and his 
daily ambition is to attain a higher goal of perfection, and 
probably he worked harder than any one to obtain good re 
sults. That he did not entirely gain his point is only a 
question of individual critical taste and personal opinion. 

Henri Scott sang well the music allotted to Titurel 
Hector Dufranne was a sonorous Klingsor Nicolai, as 
one of the Knights of the Grail, proved highly satisfac 
tory. Minnie Saltzman-Stevens gave a splendid account 
of herself, her Kundry being capital. The flower maidens 
were intrusted to some of the best singers in the com 
pany, and they rounded out an excellent ensemble 

The stage management deserves much praise for the 


Zz, Stage d 





splendid mise en scene, and Fernand Alman 
rector, can well be proud of himself for the effects ob 
tained in the moving panoroma and for the smoothness 


with which his assistants built up the various pictur 
It was meritorious and praiseworthy work 
[he performance of “Parsifal” was a triumph for the 


Campanini regime and for his associates. 


“Carmen,” January 12. 


“Carmen” again brought Lucien Mura- 
Not 


\ repetition of 
tore as Don Jose and he again triumphed in the r le 
only by the beauty of his voice and the excellence of his 
method does this great French tenor win approval, but 
also by his artistic and finished delineation of the part. 
Muratore is, besides being a fine singer, also an excellent 
actor, and he shows the results of early training with 
such masters as Rouffe and Severin, known the world over 
His Don Jose could hardly 
is happy to know 


as two of the greatest mimes 
be improved upon and the Chicago public 
at this early date that Mr. Muratore already has been re- 
engaged for next season and will, with Lina Cavalieri, ap 
pear in many of the roles he created in Europe. 

Gustav Huberdeau wears with distinction the uniform 
of an officer and again disclosed his ability as Zuniga 
Dufranne was the Escamillo and seemed somewhat tired 
The public, however, insisted on a repetition of the “Torea- 
dor” song 

Julia Claussen is the best Carmen heard with the Chi 
cago Grand Opera Company. This was her second ap- 
pearance in the part and she deepened the favorable im- 
pression created at the first performance. Mme. Claussen 
sings the role with a voice of large volume, well placed and 
admirably guided, while her acting of the gypsy girl is 
highly meritorious. Her Carmen is coquettish, supersti- 
tious and frivolous, yet Mme. Claussen is never coarse or 
vulgar. 

Alice Zeppilli was a pretty and sweet voiced Micaela, 
and, as ever, she won a deserved success after her aria in 











the third act. A special mention must be made of Mar- 
garet Keyes, who sang Mercedes. Miss Keyes is cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable singers in the company 
She has appeared in many roles and always gives com 
plete satisfaction. There is no member of the company 
who has improved as much in the last year as Miss Keyes, 
and she, no doubt, is a hard working student. The results 
obtained by Miss Keyes have been marked and her Mer 

} ‘ 


cedes is a fair example by which to judge the progress 


made since last season Another valuable member of the 
company is Constantin Nicolai, who, though a.deep basso 
sings the role of I] Dancairo as easily as a light tenor 


Daddi was again the Remendado—a role he has made his 


wn. Charlier conducted 


“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” January 13. 


‘The Jugg'er of Notre Dame” was repeated on Tuesday 
evening with the same cast as that heard at previous per 


formances. Campanini conducted 


“The Barber of Seville,” January 14. 


ence MacBeth made her deb as Rosina in 





Barber of Seville n Wednesday evening, and from the 
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st captivated her hearers by er youthful ‘ 
and by her beautiful singing and the fine qualit f 

ce Miss MacBeth rn and raised in America 
from Mankato, St. Paul and London. In the ‘ 
she studied with Yeatman Griffith, the well know: 
eacher formerly of Pittsburgh and now f Londo " 

t was h w! was partly respon for M Macl 
debut at Covent Ga last year, w a s n t 

he won an erw ming 1cces | ng debut 
is everyt ng iv i wit "7 i ! era 
roers, and no doubt after one or two sea vill 
reckoned as one of the most popular singers of t f i 
(pera 

From the first s!} pla 1 herself hers ‘ f in 
mong the sopranos Mis VMacBetl was receive Ww 

ciferous applause and sang the aria (Ombra lewgitr 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinoral and the walt | 
Hirondell from Gounod’s Mireille n e third a 
during the singing I n, and demonstrated in th aria 
the result of splendid vocal training. Her voice is flexib 
ist agreeable t € ear ugh s what weak i 
niddle register ct Miss MacBeth ! i ’ 
few years r organ will have rea 1 i mat 
and the lower and medium register will then probably 
is Tr h und ! n is a her gher Hi call 
she was all that could be desired and appeared t mer 
fectly at ease on the Auditorium stage 

Fra Federi« ‘ was fieard here for the fi 
me a big ive sa ta n and : n j 
great part ol } : evening let 
i fine voiced Basil rought out all the droller 
role, and Victorio Tre in made up as a capital | " 
slo Aristodemo Giorgini appeared as the ( n i 
in which he has been heard previously—a 

rmer success. 

Giuseppi Sturani gave a beautiful reading 
and at all times had his forces we'll at 

“Boheme,” January 15. 

Frances Alda appear las guest in on f er b 
Mimi in “Bohéme which was repeated lely for het 
benefit. Mme. Alda is not a stranger in our midst, havin 
appeared here on several occasions not only in recital and 


concert, but also in opera, and she is well remembered by 
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opera goers for her remarkable delineation of the part of 
Desdemona in “Otello.” Therefore it was foreseen that a 
large audience would be on hand to greet her in “Bohéme.” 
of the biggest gatherings of the season was 

occasion, and Mme. Alda charmed her 
of her organ and her poise, style 
success the manage- 


Indeed one 


beauty 
Judging from 
all probability make some arrangement by 


her 
Chicago public will again hear this splendid 
the Metropolitan Opera in some of her other 

next season. 
Bassi, at his best, sang gloriously and won an emphatic 
Rodolfo. His success was overwhelming, and 
created a seldom witnessed at the 
Polese, Federici, Huberdeau and Riegelman 


iccess 


turore 


excellent in their respective parts, and no 


ever 


ast could have been made up by General Manager 


East. 
and inspiring reading of the score. 


Campanini to surround the diva from the 


sturani gave a poet 


tage management is to be congratulated on the im 


ement noticed since the last pertormance of the same 


and the chorus behaved in a Bohemian fashion; 


their conduct was disorderly and unbecoming, 
iccustomed us now to their loud talking and 
the while the 


their misconduct will pass 


they have 


criticism of some of artists 


, and hereafter 


hese columns 


“Manon,” January 16. 


Massenet’s “Manon” was given for the first time by the 


Chicago Grand Opera Company, outside of the subscrip 
on Friday, and a large and enthusiastic audi 
grected the principals, and the occasion, for many 
proved to be one of the best performances given 
Lucien Muratore 
He is the Des Grieux par ex- 
the Abbe Prevost’s 
true French conception. He 


His counte 


tion nights, 
ence 
reasons, 


eason by the same organization 


night 


1 Of the 


His portrayal of hero of 


rable through it 
ch the part of the chevalier. 


1 


noble and he makes a most sympathetic lover 


unalloyed joy. He enunciates as but few 


10on give 
do, and each word is so well pronounced that one 
Muratore was conversing with his audi- 


The dream 


inger 


ould think that 


Vocally, Mr. Muratore won a triumph, 


’ 


“En fermant les yeux” and “Ah fuyez douce image,” the 
latter in the St. Sulpice act, were encored. Mr. Mura- 
tore is certainly the best French tenor ever brought for our 
hearing since the opening of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, and after only four performances he has com- 
pletely won the Chicago public, who have made him the 
idol of the season. His success was overwhelming, and 
he was the bright star of the night. 

Mary Garden was the Manon. 

Huberdeau made a dignified Count, which he imbued 
with his beautiful sonorous voice. Mr. Dufranne was the 
Lescaut, and the other roles were well handled, 

A special word of praise is deserved by Marcel Char- 
lier, who read the score with good understanding, and the 
results obtained were in a great measure due to the efforts 
of the able French conductor. 

The stage management was adequate, yet was ludi- 
crous to notice in the second act mission furniture in the 
home of Manon and the Chevalier. Does not the stage 
manager recollect that mission furniture was not known 
during the time of Louis XV? Of course, a stage man 
ager is not in the house furnishing business, but common 
sense is necessary to know the epoch of furniture, and 
it is to be hoped that at the next performance the mission 
table and chairs seen in the dining room of the Chevalier 
de Grieux will be replaced by furniture belonging to the 
fifteenth century. 

“Don Quichotte,” January 17 (Matinee). 

The last performance of “Don Quichotte” brought an- 
other large and enthusiastic audience to the Auditorium 
on Saturday afternoon. Vanni Marcoux again won the 
success of the afternoon, assisted by Campanini and his 
orchestra. The other roles were in capable hands, and 
“Don Quichotte” will remain in the repertoire next season. 


“Madame Butterfly,”” January 17 (Evening). 


Another presentation of “Madame Butterfly,” given at 
popular prices in English, again won the full approval of 
the big crowd that weekly finds its way to the Auditorium 
Theatre. George Hamlin gave a splendid account of him- 
self as Pinkerton, and Clarence Whitehill made a distin- 
guished Sharpless. The balance of the cast was up to the 
standard of excellence expected on Saturday night. 





GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


“Louise” Performed for First Time This Season—“Jewels of the Madonna” Heard by Members 
of Boston City Club—Tetrazzini Sings at Sunday Evening Operatic Concert. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


“Tales of Hoffman,” January 12. 

Edvina’s Antonia and the 
was added another 
mpersonation at this performance, the Dr. 


rhis strange, uncanny creature 
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n of Mr. Laffitte’s Hoffman 
rable 
icle of Mr. Marcoux 

xf Offenbach’s tal 


rayed, Mr. Marcoux 
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own notable 
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tney Elizabeth Amsden as 
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“Louise,” January 14. 
ormance this season of Charpentier’s most 
ragic story of the young French working girl 
he power of this opera to thrill and hold the 
an audience, even though some disgruntled in 
mplain of it as too long drawn out and de- 
ut as life is made up of details and character is 
d from the small things as well as the big, we can 
cause for complaint on this score, and personally 
yuuld regret the cutting of one infinitesimal part of such 
rare achievement as this opera of Charpentier’s, which 
ts with such absolute truth and understanding real 
roles. 
thered from the above then that the opera 
without the 
distinction 


presented in its entirety, 
mmission of and the added 
of perfect illusion in the singing artists taking pant, as 
well as with rare beauty and comprehension of the orches- 
André Caplet. 


time 


scenes, with 


any 


tral score in the reading given by 

To sum up briefly and concisely, this performance was 
ne of highest excellence in prime essentials, in secondary 
details, in co-ordination and balance of artistic ensemble, 
and well deserved the enthusiastic approbation it aroused 
at the time, as well as the admiring comment it has since 
been exciting. 


Of the four characters around whom the drama enfolds, 
Louise and the Father stand out as dominating figures. 
They were portrayed on this occasion, as they were also 
last season by Mme. Edvina and Mr. Marcoux. But the 
word “portrayed” is not used here in the general sense of 
this word as applied to the characterizations of operatic 
Mme. Edvina does not impersonate Louise—she 
In face, figure, tones, ges- 
ture, everything, she is the complete personification of 
Charpentier’s and nature's creation. Of the means by 
which Mme. Edvina, the artist, accomplishes this, much 
could be said, but after all what matters the means or 
what the good of dissective analysis in the face of the 
simple statement of fact that in Mme. Edvina we have our 
ideal of Louise reproduced to the life. More than this we 
Nor can we say less of Mr. Marcoux’s Father, 
a masterpiece of realism which we also accept in the most 
natural manner as the complete embodiment of the man 
as we find him in Charpentier’s story and in life. Again 
in the perfection of achievement Mr. Marcoux makes us 
lose sight of the means by which it is all accomplished. 
It all seems so absurdly simple and natural that we can- 
not analyze—we can merely feel and accept unquestion- 
ingly as we would the fundamental characteristics of a 
person in real life. 

Julien, being perhaps a more characteristically French, 
and less universal type, Mr. Dalmores had a more difficult 
task in making the character life-like to us. But he suc- 
ceeded admirably in conveying the youthful ardor and im- 
petuosity of the young poet who lived each moment for it- 
self without the least thought of future or hereafter. In 
his singing, particularly in the third act, Mr. Dalmores en- 
hanced the illusion of his impersonation by the beauty of 
his tones and the sincerity of his action. 

To Mme, Dalvarez, as the Mother, fell an unsympa- 
thetic and ungrateful role, which this great artist pre- 
sented, however, with her characteristic intelligence and 
artistry. Fortunate in her power of infinite variety of 
facial expression, Mme. Dalvarez conveyed many details 
of the Mother's feelings and emotions by this means. 
Especially was this true in her hysteria of the last act, 
which was portrayed with convincing reality. Her reali- 
zation of the impending flame of the Father's anger and 
its fatal consequences, when once aroused completely un- 
nerved her, and prompted the natural feminine hysterics 
as a means of preventing these consequences, In this bit 


artists, 


lives her—for the time being. 


cannot say. 


of acting Mme. Dalvarez revealed herself a keen student 
of psychology as well as a great artist. 

Distinguished in the fine work of the minor members of 
the cast was the Irma of Myrna Sharlow and the Appren- 
tice of Ernestine Gauthier. Both of these young artists 
added much to the scene in the atelier, Miss Sharlow by 
her beautiful singing and Miss Gauthier by her clever and 
amusing acting. 

“Jewels of the Madonna,” January 15. 

A special performance of this opera marked the annual 
Boston City Club Night, whea the house was taken by 
members of the club and their friends. Elizabeth Amsden 
sang the part of Maliella for the first time here, and 
Ramon Blanchant was heard as Raffaele for the first time 
this season. Ferrari-Fontana and Mme. Dalvarez were 
familiar in the roles of Gennaro and Carmela, 


“Boheme,” January 16. 

That there always will be a public for “Boheme,” which 
was given its third performance of the season at the Opera 
House, and that the many beauties and haunting melodies 
of this delightfully inspired score will ever appeal and be 
enjoyed, was again evidenced by the size and enthusiasm 
of the audience which listened to the pathetic story of 
Henri Murger’s little heroine, a story that has no coun- 
tries, always old and ever new, a picture of everyday life, 
poetically yet poignantly drawn. 

There have been better performances of the opera this 
season, in spite of the excellent work of Lucrezia Bori and 
Mr. Constantino, who took the parts of Mimi and Rodolfo, 
respectively, and that of Mr. Moranzoni, whose conducting 
was generally musicianly and duly restrained. But there 
was a suggestion of a lack of sympathy (or was it a lack 
of preparation?) among the principals, which is so funda- 
mental in this work, so necessary to convey the true spirit 
of solidarity, between these idealists of the fast disappear- 
ing “Vie de Boheme,” which resulted in some hesitancy 
and roughness in spots, although the performance as a 
whole was an enjoyable and interesting one. 

Miss Bori, who was the Mimi for the first time this sea- 
son, sang, acted and looked the part very well indeed, and 
achieved a great personal success. Mr. Constantino re- 
turned to the part of Rodolfo after an absence of several 
seasons, and there were many in the well filled auditorium 
who came prepared for an evening of keen enjoyment of 
his singing, and apparently got it. True, he was rather un- 
steady in the first act, his tones not seeming to respond to 
his command, and he was several times compelled to resort 
to the falsetto, but there is no denying that he is pos- 
sessed of a beautiful organ and that he uses it for the most 
part skilfully. A bright spot in this performance was the 
Marcello of Mr. Danges. This thorough artist both by 
qualities of song and action imbued his role with a variety 
of interest and contributed much toward the evening’s en- 
joyment. Mme. Beriza was again the Musetta; her voice 
is not one of great beauty, nor does she use it any too 
well, especially in the “Valse,” which might have been 
given with more repose and charm, but histrionically she 
was all that could be desired. 

By some slip of stage management the lights were not 
lowered sufficiently during the delightful “business” accom- 
panying Rodolfo’s search for the key in the first act, mar- 
ring the effect, on which is based the entire opera. 


“Samson and Dalilah,” January 17 (Matinee). 
Saint-Saéns’ opera, performed for the fourth time this 
season, with Mme. Dalvarez and Ferrari-Fontana in the 
title roles, drew a crowded house and aroused much en- 
thusiasm. The other principal parts were taken, as for- 
merly, by Messrs. Danges, Mardones and Ludikar. Mr. 
Caplet conducted. 


“Rigoletto,” January 17 (Evening) 

Owing to the sudden indisposition of Evelyn Scotney, 
the role of Gilda was assumed by Hazel Sanborn at this 
popular priced performance of “Rigoletto.” Tanlango was 
the Duke and Ramon Blanchart the Jester, a role in which 
he has been justly admired. Mr. Schiavoni conducted. 


Sunday Concert, January 11. 

A large audience was on hand to greet Tetrazzini at her 
final appearance of the season at the Boston Opera House. 
Though physically indisposed, little trace of this was shown 
in the great diva’s singing of the various arias and many 
encores she gave on this occasion. A new treat to Boston 
audiences was Mme. Tetrazzini’s singing of Mozart, the 
“Voi che Sapete” being given with exquisite vocal beauty 
and true Mozartian simplicity and elegance. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, a young Chicago pianist, was 
the first instrumental soloist to be heard at these concerts. 
Miss Peterson played Mendelssohn's “Caprice Brillante” 
with orchestral accompaniment, and impressed most fa- 
vorably by the brilliance of her technic as well as the mu- 
sical qualities of her playing. Miss Peterson was also 
heard in the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude and the E 
major etude of Paganini-Liszt. Alban Grand, baritone, 
and Taddeo Wronski, bass, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, also contributed numbers to this program. 

Biancue FRreepMan. 
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GRAND OPERA IN MONTREAL. 


Noteworthy Performances the Rule—Harold Bauer Soloist at Matinee Symphony Concert. 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
“Otello,” January 9. 

Every seat in His Majesty’s Theatre was occupied and 
many people stood at the back to hear the last perform- 
ance of Verdi's “Otello,” and to see Slezak for the last time 
this season. That the gigantic tenor has quite captured 
the hearts of operagoers in this city was shown by the 
ovation accorded him at the end of the second act. It 
was one of the greatest ever heard at this theatre. The 
vocal side is not alone the chief feature of Slezak’s art, 
but he acts with the most consummate skill each character 
that he assumes. The all-consuming jealousy of the Moor 
held the audience spellbound until the end of each act 
when they broke into terrific applause. The work of 
Segura-Tallieu as Iago calls for the highest praise. Vil- 
lani as Desdemona sang beautifully. The rich, pure quality 
of her voice and her charming impersonation of the char 
acter made her Desdemona one of the most successful 
things she has shown us. Her singing in the last act was 
especially beautiful. 

All the minor roles were capably handled by Biasi as 
Lodovico, Graziani as Cassio, Stella de Mette as Emilia, 
and Cervi as Montano. The chorus sang well, and the 
orchestra acquitted itself well. 


Symphony Concert, January 10. 

Harold Bauer was the soloist at the last Saturday after- 
noon concert of the season, which have been notable on 
account of the splendid instrumentalists we have heard 
each week. Mr. Bauer’s program was as follows: Carna- 
val, Schumann; impromptu, Schubert, and 
form of an etude of Saint-Saéns. The Carnaval was won- 
derful, not alone on account of its digital demands, but 
for the exquisite tone that Bauer produced. In the Saint- 
pportunity to display his 


valse in the 


Saéns valse he was given an 
prodigious technic, and so great was this number’s popu- 
larity that be had to respond with an encore, Chopin's 
valse in A flat. The only that he 
be heard in something greater than what he played, for 
he is a rare artist. 


regret Was could not 


The orchestral pieces were overture to “Phedre,” Mas 
senet; “Les Saisons,” Glazounow, repeated by special re- 
quest, and two Hungarian dances. In all of these num 
bers the orchestra did splendid work, and Signor Spirescu 
is to be congratulated on his excellent reading of these 
works. 

Triple Bill, January 10 

In order to give the public an opportunity of seeing as 
many of their favorites as possible on the closing night, 
the management arranged a program consisting of the 
from “Thais,” the Gold 
from “Gioconda” and “Pagliacci.” 

Miss Stanley and M. Roselli appeared in the “Thais” 
act, and both sang splendidly; they were given much ap- 
plause alter the curtain went down, 

Che first part of the House of Gold scene was well sung 
and acted by Martino as Alvise the Duke, and Mme. 
Claessens as Laura. In the second part the famous 
“Dance of the Hours” featured Miss Gilmore, the premiere 
danseuse, who was well received at its conclusion. Sig- 
nor Farmo as Enzo sang splendidly, and Elaine de Sellem, 
who replaced Mme, Olitzka as La Cieca, was absolutely 


Oasis Scene House of scene 


satisfactory. 
The two outstanding features of “Pagliacci were 
Segura-Tallieu’s singing of the prologue and Dora de 


Phillippe’s Nedda. Segura-Tallieu sang the prologue as 
we have never heard it sung before in Montreal. 

Miss de Phillippe replaced Miss Stanley as Nedda, and 
the thought struck one was why this artist could 
not have been heard before in this role. She gave a thor- 
oughly convincing portrayal of the part, and sang excel- 
with its comic opening and tragic 


which 


lently. The second act, 
ending, was splendidly done, and she looked charming as 
usual. 


Guadenzi was Canio, and did not sing as well as on 


other occasions, although his acting of the role was ex 
tremely effective. Multedo as Silvio and Graziani as 
Beppo were both good. The chorus sang well. The en- 


thusiasm was plentiful 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN ENJOYS 
MUSICAL PROGRAM IN HOME CITY. 


Secretary of State Visits Lincoln--Numerous Recitals and 
Concerts Draw Large Audiences. 
1614 O Street, } 
Lineoln, Neb., January 13, 1914 
The aftermath following the Christmas festivities has 
been relieved by the visit to his home, of Lincoln’s dis- 
tinguished townsman, William Jennings Bryan, and he has 
had the center of the stage for the last week. Secretary 
Bryan spoke before the Y. M. C. A. in the Oliver Theatre 
on Sunday afternoon, he being one of the pillars of the 
local Y. M. C. A., and the boys’ best friend. At the Com- 
mercial Club, the following Tuesday, a banquet was held 
in his honor and his famous address, “The New Era,” was 
given to his enthusiastic townsmen and neighbors. The 
orchestra played a fine program throughout the evening. 
ee 


\mong the many pleasant New Year's greetings that 
| desire to acknowledge in this column is one from the 
great and only Charles W. Clark. It has been years since 
we were playmates in Ohio, when he lived “acrost the 
lane from grandmother's.” Here’s to the continued suc- 
cess of America’s great baritone, Charles W. Clark! 

ene 


In looking back over the year we find Lincoln has been 
honored with~concerts by the following violinists: Kocian, 
Arthur Hartmann and Ysaye; also by the cellist Elsa 
Ruegger, and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Of 
singers we have had Calve, Schumann-Heink, Bonci, 
Bispham, Albert Linquest, Cecil Fanning and Gustav 
Holmquist. 








The Lincoln debut of Hortense Gundersheimer-Singer, 
pianist, was made at the Temple Theatre, Tuesday even- 
ing, January 6, when the following well balanced program 
was presented: Bach—Toccata and fugue in D minor 
(transcribed for piano by Tausig). Beethoven—Sonata in 
E minor, op. go. Chopin—Valse in E flat, op. 18; 2 pre- 
iudes, No. 20, C minor; No. 3, G major; scherzo in B flat 
minor. Mendelssohn—Concerto in G minor. (With ac- 
companiment of a second piano.) From Bach to Men- 
delssohn, the large audience found her a constant source 
of pleasure. She was refreshingly original, showing a 
clear, pearly touch of remarkable strength, a good mind, a 
faithfulness to detail, and a loyalty always to the com- 


poser. An unusual combination was that of her husband, 
Rabbi Singer, who played the orchestral parts on a second 
piano, in the Mendelssohn concerto; the ensemble was 
perfect. 
nee 

At the Woman’s Club, January 5, a song recital was 
given by Edith L. Robbins, assisted by Hazel Kinscella, 
pianist. A reception followed in Faculty Hall, which was 
a very pleasant affair. The program follows: “Bid Me 
Discourse” (text from Shakespeare), Bishop; “Variations” 
(Italian text), Rode; “Summer,” Chaminade; Miss Rob 
bins. Songs for children—“My Shadow,” Hadley; “Where 
Dreams Come From,” Johnston; “The Leaves and the 
Wind,” Leoni; “Fairy Pipers,” Brewer; “Daddy's Swect- 
heart,” Lehmann; Miss Robbins. Piano solos—Gondoliera 
(from “Scenes from Venice and Naples”), Liszt; Cradle 
Song, Joseffy; Valse de Concert, Wieniawski; Miss Kin 
Norwegian songs—“The Chalet Girls’ Sunday,’ 
“Norwegian Echo 


scella. 
Ole Bull; “Solveig’s Song,” Grieg; 
Song,” Thrane; Miss Robbins. 
nner 
Fannie Lorena Misner, a student of Mrs. Delano’s, of 
the Lincoln Musical College, gave a delightful song re- 
cital in Temple Theatre, January 9, before a crowded 
house. Beautiful souvenir programs were issued, the 
stage settings were quaint and dainty in the soft candle 
light. This young student may well be proud of her at- 
tainments. Mrs. Delano’s accompaniments were all played 
from memory. 
nur 
The Schumann Quintet gave a concert, on the Y. M 
C. A. lecture course, at the Oliver, January 8, to a full 
house. It was well received, which goes to prove that a 
big mixed audience likes the best in music. 
zane 


A delightful musicale was given by Clara N. Mills be- 
fore the Wesleyan Faculty Club, at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Gettys, University Place, Saturday, January 10. 
Miss Mills studied with Harold Bauer in Paris, and is now 
instructor in piano and at the head of the theoretical de- 
partment of Wesleyan Conservatory of Music. She pre- 
faced her MacDowell program with some terse remarks 
pertaining to his life and his works. She selected for her 
numbers, “Improvisation,” “Novelette,” Polonaise in E 
minor, “To a Wild Rose,” “The Water Lily,” and Con- 
cert Etude, op. 36. Her playing was a delight dnd she 


easily adapted herself to the various moods and styles of 
this great American composer. 


At the close, a dainty two 


course luncheon was served by the daughters of the 
hostess. 
zanrere 
Much admiration has been shown for the handsome half- 
tone portrait of Mrs. Frank King Clark (who before her 
marriage was Miss Oakley, of this city), which adorned 
a recent issue of the Musicat Courter. Lincoln residents 
will watch her career with interest. 
nne 
The Symphony Orchestra, Carl Steckelberg, director, is 
planning a concert for the last of the month. The Uni- 
versity School of Music is very proud of this fine organ- 
ization, Exizaneta Eastwoop Luce, 


MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN CHARLESTON. 


Charleston, S. C., December 31, 1913 
Opportunities for hearing opera in Charleston are rare 
indeed, and except for an occasional visit from the Savage 
or Aborn companies, or some musical comedy organization, 
there is almost nothing in the line of operatic productions 
Massenet s 
the Sheehan 


For this the two 
“Herodiade” 


Opera Company, brought out all 


reason 
(advertised as 


performances of 
“Salome”), by 
the music lovers of the 
town. 


RRR, 


\ progressive musician is Annie Riley, organist 


at the Holy Rosary Church. The music Miss Riley ar 
ranged for the early service on Christmas Day attracted 
an immenses concourse of people to the church, notwith 


standing one of the worst rainstorms of the season. Helen 
Devereaux and Paul S. Roper sang the solo parts in the 
mass and the 


Miss Riley is ambitious and with continued study and ex 


music was in every way most creditable 

perience seems sure of making her mark as a musician 
nner 

Musical Art Club is steadily increasing its hold on 

last 


associate 


rhe 


the community. Stimulated by the success of season 


increase the mem 


lo 


a campaign has been started to 


bership to a large number. The club rooms, centrally 
cated and attractively furnished, are proving to be a pop 


ular resort for the members for reading and practice, and 


are used for the weekly chorus rehearsals. The cantata 
‘St. John’s Eve.” by Frederic Cowen, will open the season 
of this club some time in January. Ella I. Hyams is direc 
tor of the club and the officers include the Misses Tupper, 
Cappelman, Dotterer, Peeksen, Kroeg, Hayne and Ma 
grath 

aS ee 


The Artillery Band, stationed for many years on Sulli 
van’s Island and whose history is so « 
the and 


f Charleston, is a good illustration of the U. S 


losely associated with 


some of most interesting Stirring events in the 


history « 
Army band 
band, it is much smalle 


Compared with the average European army 
r, numbering only twenty-cight men, 
but what is lacking in numbers is made up in experience 
none but ex- 


both 


as, contrary to the usage across the water 
perienced men are taken All of the instruments, 
wood and brass, that go for the makeup of a military band 
are found in the band of the U. S. 
a week during the long summer, and large 
them. One 
light opera, popular airs, etc., and the 
The leader, Mr 


Army. Concerts are 


given twice 


crowds flock to hear evening is devoted to 


other to music of a 
more serious character Ensey, has much 


natural ability, is a judicious maker of programs, a dis- 


tinguished cornetist, and is greatly beloved by all who 
know him. 
a 
The choir at the Citadel Square Church gave Mendels 
sohn’s “St. Paul” 
cerpts from “The Messiah” at Christmas, and for the De 


for the November musical service, ex 


cember service, with an augmented chorus, Rossini’s “Sta 
bat Mater.” The solo quartet at this church is consid 
ered second to none in the South, and includes Mrs. Wal- 
ter Wilbur, Mrs. C. B. Huiet, D. J. Voigt and Paul S 
Roper. 
nue 

Two ladies of the faculty of Coker ( ollege are spending 
the holidays in Charleston. B. Wilson 
teacher of piano and organ, and Faye Griffeth, teacher of 
art. Miss Wilson is a pupil of Isadore Phillip in Paris 
and she speaks most enthusiastically but 
before going abroad she had had lessons with such well 
known instructors as Kate Chittenden, Holden 
Huss, Shelley, Parsons, etc., and so was well prepared 
for her work with the well known technician, Phillip, Miss 
Wilson is well informed with regard to the 
music, and the interview she gave the Musicat Courter 
correspondent was delightful. M. Z 


They are Mary 


of his teaching, 


Henry 


progress ot 





For Once. 


She—I see that our next door neighbors have bought an 
upright piano. 

He—Well, it’s the only upright thing I ever knew them 
to be connected with —Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
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TETRAZZINI OPENS CONCERT TOUR 
AT NEW YORK HIPPODROME. 


Diva Gives Wonderful Exhibition of Coloratura Art—Ably 
Assisted by Nahan Franko and His Orchestra. 
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IETRALLIN 


NAHAN FRANKO 


PROGRAM OF POPULAR MUSIC 





hausted and that her great generosity in the matter of 
encores had been drawn upon to the fullest extent. Al- 
it is not musical criticism, it may be added that 
Mme. Tetrazzini possesses a delightful simplicity of man- 
ner, which certainly charms her hearers. 

Mr. Franko gave a program of interesting orchestral 
numbers, and was warmly applauded. His popularity is 
well known here, and his rare musicianship, attractive per- 


though 


sonality and magnetism always draw large audiences to 
these concerts at the Hippodrome. 
This was the printed program: 


Crartard, Gi FORE TRAN: s cn ibsieees cdveviune: 4s cevedeacennenal Adam 
Caro Nome, Rigoletto ux pein > wba bilite te deka ot pata Verdi 
Mme. Tetrazzini 
Love Scene (from Suite for Strings) ............c--ceeeeeee Herbert 
Swedish Rhapsody (Midsommarvaka)................0-000-0d Alfoen 
Orchestra. 

( 1 Valse ; dekst eden eubkes-eebbe eel Venzano 
Mme. Tetrazzini 
Suite l’Arlesienne II .. +» Bizet 


Pastorale 
Interme zz 
Menuet 

Farandole 


Orchestra, 





Ave Maria sae sesnbeencaes oad . .Gounod 
Violin obbligato, Nahan Franko.) 
Mme. Tetrazzini 
Kaiser Waltz ‘ . Strauss 
Orchestra. 
Couplet Mytoli with flute Perle du Bresil . . David 
Mime. Tetrazzini 
Culp and Bos in Wheeling. 
Wheeling, W. Va., January 16, 1014 


Julia Culp appeared in Wheeling last evening with Coen- 
raad V, Bos. Mme. Culp’s program consisted of the Schu- 
bert and Brahms groups, which she used last season (the 

the addition of “Sonntag” to the 
group of French and English songs. 


mly change being 


Brahms) and one 


The audience was the most enthusiastic ever assembled in 
a concert hall in this city 

\ noteworthy feature of the evening was the first ap- 
pearance of Mr, Bos as piano soloist. His selection was 
Mozart's sonata 16 in C major. It was played in a style 
worthy of this artist, and that is praise enough. 
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“Messiah” with 1,000 Singers Sunday Night. 

Tali Esen Morgan will give “The Messiah” next Sunday 
evening, January 25, at the New York Hippodrome, with 
a chorus numbering over a thousand singers, and the fol- 
lowing brilliant soloists: Jeanne Jomelli, Mildred Potter, 
Dan Beddoe, Frederic Martin. The New York Symphony 
Orchestra and Clarence Reynolds, organist, complete the 
musical The singers will occupy the entire vast 
stage, the platform entirely covering it. Report says this 
stage alone cost a thousand dollars. It will be seen that 
Mr. Morgan thinks in large numbers, and his handling of 
similar bodies at the Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium as- 
sures a successful performance. 

Mme. Jomelli’s recent singing in “The Messiah” at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, was a noteworthy performance, 
still talked of in the musical world, and Frederic Martin’s 
powerful bass voice has made of him the ideal artist for 
this oratorio; he has sung it over two hundred times. 

As to the chorus, a thousand voices will sound thrilling; 
the singers come from Newark, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City and other suburbs, and have been in training for 
three months past. 


forces. 





Mrs. Irvine’s ‘‘Musical Tea.” 





Allan MacWhirter, the baritone, in Scotch and Irish 
ballads; Jacques Kasner, in violin solos, with accompani- 
ments by Cy Diava Kasner; Helen Clark Legg, in Oriental 
songs and costumes; Charles Mooney, in operatic arias, 
and May Lang, with piano solos, were the artists who ap- 
peared at Jessamine Harrison Irvine’s “musical tea” 
given in her Carnegie Hall studio, New York, January 4. 

Mrs. Irvine also acted in the capacity of accompanist. 

Among recent successful appearances for this New York 
pianist, were at a musicale given January 10, by the Misses 
Brower and Firgan; January 6, at a MacUVowell concert; 
December 31, ai a concert at Greenport, L. I, aside from 
private entertainments. 





Hewitt—He always sings at his work. Jewett—What 
is his business? Hewitt—He is in a grand opera company. 


New York Times. 
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WASHINGTON BREVITIES. 


Newsy Paragraphs from the Capital. 


"Phone, Col 3098, 
1823 Lamont Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1914 


Last year at this season we were having two or three 
musical events a week; this year it is one event and, when 
it is a master artist like Fritz Kreisler, the’ keen pleasure 
experienced is sufficient to last us for many weeks to 
come. Monday, January 12, Mr. Kreisler heard in 
recital at the Columbia Theatre. As an encore Mr. Kreis- 
ler gave a berceuse, by Mrs. 
Washington. This is not the first time compositions by 
Mrs. Townsend have received the commendation of emi 
nent artists and orchestras. The printed program was as 
follows: Suite in E major, J. S. Bach; 
mann Bach; ‘Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane,” Couperin; 
prelude and allegro, Pugnani; sarabande allegretto, 
Corelli: “La Chasse,” Cartier; variations, Tartini; melody 
in D minor, Gluck; romance in A minor, Schumann; rondo 
“Caprice Viennois,” Kreisler; three 
caprices (B flat major, B minor, A minor), Paganini. 

— 

The next weekly event will be the joint concert at tl 
National Theatre, January 23, of Ysaye, Godowsky and 
Gerardy. Kate Wilson Greene, local manager of 
artists, has her star (or stars) in the ascendant this year, 


was 


Lawrence Townsend, of 


“Grave,” Friede- 


et 


in G major, Mozart; 


ic 


as the names on her books for the season represent the 
best. Mrs. Greene will bring Carreno on March 13, and 
John McCormack on March 20. 

nur, 

The second ensemble concert will be given at the Wash- 
ington Club, Friday evening, by Ethel Garrett Johnston 
and Herman C. Rakemann, by Hood, 
soprano. The first it is 
hoped that Mr. Rakemann will! 
Miss Hocd has not been able to sing in public since 
of a bad cold, which 


assisted Gretchen 
proved a and 


continue the course next 


concert success 
year. 
her return from abroad on account 
we earnestly hope will not prevent her appearance on next 
Friday evening, as both she and her father have a host 
of friends in Washington who are anxious to note Miss 
Hood’s advancement. 
zRee, 

One of the most interesting families is that of the house 
of Kaspar. There is its head, Josef Kaspar, and then his 
two brothers, Anton and Cari, of the male line, 
Henry son of Josef, a pianist and teacher of 
and now holding the position of head of the piano depart- 
ment at Forrest Glen The brothers and son 
Kaspar are busy each Sunday evening rehearsing a piano 


and last 


excellence, 
Seminary 


quintet for early performance, and have as cellist, Ethel 
Lee, a pupil of Josef Kaspar. As for the other musical 
members of 
columns concerning Franceska Kaspar Lawson, daughter 
of the house, who is filling many concert engagements this 
Josef Kaspar is the 


the family, much has been said in these 


winter. To complete the circle, Mrs 
well known teacher of singing at the Forrest Glen Semi 
nary. 
zee 
J. Willis Conant gave an organ recital at 
of the Epiphany, on Wednesday evening, January 14. This 
was the sixteenth of the series given by the American 
Guild of Organists. It was most enjoyable. 
neue 
Edward Chamberlain, tenor, pupil of Heinrich Hammer, 
was soloist before the Friday Morning Music Club and 
made a very fine impression. While Mr 
tially director of orchestra, it is noteworthy the results 


the Church 


Hammer is essen- 


he gets in coaching voices. 
nee 
Mrs. B. F. Gilmore, of New York, has been the guest 
of her old friend, Helen Donohue De Yo, for some time 
Several musica! affairs were given in her honor, Mrs 
Gilmore is well remembered in Washington for her work 
as soloist in the Church of the Epiphany and St. Patrick's 
Church. At present, Mrs. Gilmore is contralto soloist in 
the Bloomingdale Dutch Reformed Church, New York. 
zee 
Nellie Shirr-Cliff, soprano soloist at the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church for several years, is showing 
efficiency in acting as director of music in the choir. Mrs. 
Shir-Cliff confines herself so closely to her work in two 
churches thgt not often does Washington have the pleasure 
of hearing her in concert 
zene 
On Saturday evening, January 10, the MacReynolds- 
Koehler School of Music presented Mrs. Jesse Weems 
Rawlings in piano recital. Mrs. Rawlings is a pupil of the 
school, and deserves recognition for her advanced work. 
Elizabeth Wilbur, the semi-professiona! violinist pupil of 
Josef Kaspar, assisted Mrs. Rawlings by playing “At the 
Brook,” by Boisdeffer. 
nee 
Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler and her teacher, Sydney Lioyd 
Wrightson, will give a recital this evening in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the Ocean Avenue Congregational Church. We 
are advised that Mrs. Gawler has booked seven or eight 





engagements through the efforts of Mr. Wrightson, making 
a good showing for a beginner in the concert field. 
nner 
Helen Donohue De Yo, soprano, and Mrs. van Byers, 
pianist, will be the soloists before the Thursday Music 
Club of Clarendon, Va., at its next formal meeting. Mrs. 
W. W. Burdette will act as accompanist. 
nee 
Clara Ascherfield, pianist, and teacher of Baltimore and 
Washington, is giving her many friends great concern on 
It i 


rec 


s 


earn 


‘ 


ver eT 


account of her prolonged and serious illness 


estly hoped that Miss Ascherfield will soon 
health. 
ene 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson has again left the city on a 
short tour, returning next Sunday 
nee 
Clarice McCarty, teacher and pianist, relaxed from the 
strain of concert work and teaching and entertained Mon 
day evening in compliment to the Misses Young. Eliza 
beth Young Wellesley 


Assisting Miss McCarty were Julia Higgins, one of 


short visit 
Wash- 
ington’s efficient accompanists, and Faye Bumphrey, con 
Ss 


is home from on a 


tralto soloist at Margaret's Episcopal Church 


Dick 


Root 


“JUDAS MACCABAEUS” 
SUNG WELL AT BALTIMORE. 








Choir and Soloists Cive a Good A t of Th lves— 
“Evening of American Songs.” 
*Phone, Tuxedo rsa F, } 
Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md., January 16, tors 

An excellent presentation of “Judas Maccabaeus’ was 
given Monday night by the choir of the Eutaw Plac 
Temple, under the baton of Hobart Smock. Some cuts 
were made, chiefly in the last part, in order to present 
the work within a reasonable time. The chorus work 


was marked by great beauty of tone and artistic shading. 


“O Father Whose Almighty Power” and i 


5 compan nN 
chorus, “And Grant a Leader,” were remarkable exam 
ples of fine ensemb‘e singing, as was also “See the Con 
quering Hero Comes,” in which the spirit of the triumphal! 


dance 





was wonderfully caught. The solo work was of 
such uniform excellence that it is difficult to select special 
numbers. Mrs. Clifton Andrews sang with her usual au 
thority in the difficult aria, “From Mighty Kings,” which 
is well suited to her fine dramatic soprano voice. Mrs 
Frank Addison sang well “Ah! Wretched Israel.” Hobart 
Smock sang several excellent recitatives and gave a stir 
ring and warlike rendition of “Sound an Alarm.” Dr 
Merrill Hopkinson sang “The Lord Worketh Wonders’ 
with great flexibility and brilliance Corinne Sanders 
Gartside was thoroughly enjoyable in the aria, “Wis 
Men, Flattering, May Deceive You.” She has a clear 
resonant voice that is pleasant to listen to. A duc Hail 
Judea,” by Mrs. Gartside and Mrs. Hobart Smock n 
tralto, was one of the best numbers of the evening. 71 
duet, “Zion Now Her Head Shall Raise.” was sung 
Hannah Greenwood, soprano, and Edgar T. Paul, tenor 
“Pious Orgies” was very well done by Ida Shaw. Rev 
Jacob Schumann, the cantor, sang “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave 
August Hoen’s sonorous voice was heard to advantage it 
“Rejoice, O Judah,” and Hannah Greenwood sang “O 
Liberty, Thou Choicest Treasure.’ Howard Thatcher 
gave valuable assistance at the organ 
nee 
The Sunday afternoon organ recital at the Peabody 
was given by Rhoda Berryman to a packed house. Miss 


Berryman evinced excellent technic, 

T 

most ambitious number being a sonata by Borowski 
a 

On Tuesday evening, S. Taylor Scott, 1 


and very good ideas 


as to registration. he program was modern in tone 


varitone, presented 
an “Evening of American Songs” at the Florestan Club 
This being the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Steph 
Foster, Mr. Scott sang a group of his plantation songs 
including “Swanee River,” Races,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” The rest of 
the program consisted of songs by MacDowell, MacFay 
den, Charles Gilbert Spross, Sidney 


“De Camptown 
and “Oh, Susanna.” 


Homer, and Arthur 
Foote. 
nee 

George F. Boyle, pianist, gave the Peabody recital last 
Friday. Mr. Boyle is possessed of a fine technic that i 
evidently capable of overcoming any obstacle, as he p!ayed 
the most difficult passages with His 
crescendo and decrescendo passages are played with the 
utmost nicety of graduation, and his performance as a 
whole gives the effect of study and polish. His own com- 


positions show the influence of the modern French school 
5 


ease and surety 


and it was in music of this style that he gained his best 
effects. The program consisted of 

Prelude, aria and finale Franck 
Nocturne, D flat, op. 27. No. 2 Chopin 
Ballade, No. 4, F minor, op. 52 Chopin 
The Little Shepherd. ...... 6.066060 cccecccceees «+» Debussy 


Serenade for the Doll Debussy 
Minstrels Debussy 
Jardins Sous la Pluic Debussy 
Summer George F. Boyle 
\ Spring Breeze George F. Boyle 
The Lake George F. Boyle 
Songs of the Cascacdk George F. Boyle 
Ballade, B minor Liszt 
Sonnet, E major Liszt 
Mephisto Waltz (Transcribed by F. Busoni) Liszt 
nee 

Emmanuel Wad gave a recital in Williamsport, Pa n 
Monday, January 12. On Saturday, January 17, he ts 
give a recital in Winston-Salem, N. C 

an ' 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs gave an informal! 
musicale at which William G. Horn, baritone, and Howard 
R. Thatcher, organist, were the soloists 

a 

The Peabody Concert Bureau announces several engag« 
ments for the « ent week. S. Taylor Scott, bariton 

older of a Peabody holarship, will sing for the Sta 
Teachers Association at the Ea rn lig School da 
Friday, January 16. Eli Kah violinist, will play at 
concert at the Maryland Avenue Presbyterian Church tl 
evening. Max Rosenstein, violinist, played at P Dep 
m January I! 

zePFe®e 

Edward Mumma Morris, pianist, was the s st at 
Philadelphia concert of the iladelphia Orchestra 
Wednesday night. He played the G minor concerto 
Saint-Saéns. 

zee 

Charles Cawthorne Cartet ganist and director of S 
David's choir, Roland Park, is t emain in charge of S 
Luke's choir, and to play t he me ser t { are 
Rowerman, for many years at St. John Waverley : 
been appointed assistant to Mr. Carte \ choir 1 
ands of two such excellent organists may be nt 

» do good work dD, | 





New York Girl to Make Debut in “La Boheme.” 











Irene Langford, the new American rano engaged 
he Century Opera Company, will m er debut on Tu 
lay evening, January 20, in “La | \ La 
whose home is in New York ( fi with Lewi 
rox 1 the New York v i : helt 
turned from Paris, whe for tw ear is beer 
studying wi Wilheim Vilonat. Previ 
ibroad ¢ Sane n lerably wi \ era n 
pany 

Miss Las gford sa ire Int i 

markable range inging e B flat a C w 

markeble case Miss Langt rd x it 
to be in America again, although t y sop " 
t great fondne tor e | } apital SI a feel 

ait ti \bort r sre doing a wonderful work 
advancement of opera in Engl " for ‘ 

ica n ‘ arr are matic t ay the us aT 

’ a rice else wh ‘ 

“Messiah” Given at Keene, N. H. 

Under the dire n of Nel P. Coffin mductor 
Keene, N. H., a highly su sstul performance of “The 
Messiah vas given hat vn r ng f Janu 
ary 15 

Of the sterling juartet participating Mare Sundeliu th 
rising young sopran Marguerite Dunlap, a young n 
tralto wh is fast making reputa for herself, a 
Arthur Hackett, the young illy well know 
sided materially toward ‘ ial succe f th p 
formance 

he three artists unde e¢ manag rent | yertrucde 
Cowen, have been in gre and sta throughou 
New Fr df and nee vert an 
Grimson at White House. 

\ successful pearan w the W i mu 
given on the evening January 16 added renewed laur 
to the already dely known accomplishments of Bonar 
Grimes the gifted ung F.nglish linist great w 
the personal as als le artist ucces of Mr. Gr 
that Mrs. Wils mplimented } thiy of ca 
fully even tone and art nterpretation 

As a result of this essiul appearance, Mr. 
has been secured by a number of promine Wash 
and New York stesses for a serie f i 
their homes 

Laura Maverick at Musicians’ Club. 

Laura Maverick, mezz ntralto. wil 
the Musicians Club, New York I we i gy Jat 
ary 27 This is “Compose rs’ Night und Mme. Maverick 
program will consist entirely of Fay Foster positions 
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GODOWSKY SOLOIST WITH 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 


Pianist Wisely Refrains from Granting a Much 
Demanded Encore—Julia Culp Arouses En- 
thusiasm at Recital—Apollo Club Pre- 
paring New Works for February 
Concert—Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra Coming— American 
Conservatory Issues 


Bulletin. 

Chicago, Ill., January 17, 1014 
{ Symphony Orchestra presented at its pair 
Frid afternoon and Saturday evening, 
’ 16 and 17, the overture e Jeune Henry,” by 
Me the M rt E flat major symphony and the G 
erto, by Beethoven, superbly played by Leopold 
Godowsky, the distinguished pianist. The other number 
e Strauss tone poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 
Mr. Godowsky, the soloist of the day, gave as remark- 
a demonstration of piano playing as ever has been 
i the patrons of Orchestra Hall. His reading of the 
1r concerto was masterly in every respect, and the 
not only his wonderful playing and as- 
nding technic that he is one of the very few real 
’ ive f the day, but also showed his artistry 
refusi grant an encore, though coaxed by the 
ence f e more number jut Mr. Godowsky knew 
ver yell that ar selection coming after the Beethoven 
1 erto would mean an anticlimax. We thank 
Mr. God ky for having left us under the spell of his 
ving of the concerto, and hope that other soloists who 








Frances INGRAM 


Managemen:: Redpath Musical Buresu, Cable Bidg, Chicago, II! 











follow also will desist from adding encores which often 


detract from the pleasure of the inscribed number. Fred- 
erick Stock conducted splendidly, and the orchestra gave 
of its very best. 
nner 

Last Sunday afternoon, January 11, at Orchestra Hall, 
Julia Culp gave her first recital of the season before a 
most enthusiastic audience. Her first group, made up of 
compositions by Franz Schubert, was received with voci- 
ferous applause, and the recitalist was recalled nine times. 
The overture and group beautifully rendered won for Mme. 
Culp another ovation and after the group of old English 
the audience fairly broke loose and the recalls were 
Mme. Culp has a warm place in the hearts 
of the American audiences and Messrs. Wessells & Voe- 
geli showed great wisdom in reengaging the artist to ap- 
pear here again on March 29. Needless to add that the 
great Lieder singer was in glorious voice and her readings 


songs, 


innumerable. 


were as ever a source of great satisfaction and pleasure. 
She accompanied at the piano by Coenraad V. Bos. 
nner 

On the same afternoon, at the Studebaker Theatre, un- 
der the direction of F. Wight Neumann, Josef Hofmann 
played a Chopin program. This reviewer, due to other 
duties, heard only the first group, but it was sufficient to 
note that Mr. Hofmann pounded his instrument and took 
many liberties with the text, beside producing a tone which 
left much to be desired as to quality. The audience was 
large and applauded the pianist, and he added an encore 
after the first group. 


Wa 


meme”, 

Again, on the same afternoon, beside the above two re- 
citals and the presentation of “Parsifal” by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, there occurred one of the most in 
teresting recitals given under the auspices of the Metro 


politan Artists Course, which is directed by Ernest L 
Briggs. Ethelynde Smith, soprano; Rosalie Thornton, 
pianist, and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, accompanist, 


charmed a large gathering at the Fine Arts Theatre. Miss 
Smith has a pleasing voice, which was heard to good ad- 
vantage in a group by Salter. Miss Thorton was heard 
in Mazurka No. 2, by Borowski, and “Albumblatt,” by Lieb- 
ling, two very good compositions from the piano literature, 
which the Mrs. 
Sergey, who supplied the accompaniments for the soprano, 
is an expert accompanist and gave good support to Miss 
Smith 


were agreeably played by performer, 


nner 

Alice Corey, who appeared at one of the series of musi- 
cales given by Rachel Busy-Kinsolving at Evanston, made 
her public debut on that occasion in the beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. Miss Corey, unfortunately, did not meet with 
the approval of the audience and the critic on the Evan- 
Index said: perhaps less fortunately 
endowed, in comparison, 


ston “Miss Corey, 
and suffering more 
of beauty and fine 
use of it. This, 
vousness and lack of experience and finish. 


possesses a 
though has yet no skill! 
seemed more due to ner 
The old Sav- 


voice range, 


in the however, 
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ing might be applied to Miss Corey, ‘She will sing when 
she has had a sorrow.’ There is, however, a future 
for this singer, when she finds herself and it is to be hoped 
her many friends may hear her to etter advantage on 
another occasion.” Miss Corey indeed has many friends, 
not only in Evanston and Chicago, but abroad as well, who 
certainly will hope that the verdict of the critic of the 
Index will soon be proved erroneous and that at her next 
appearance she will sing better than at her debut. The 
failure of Miss Corey to deliver her message was probably 
due to nervousness. As it was, we have been informed 
that her shortcomings were numerous and that Miss Kin- 
solving was at fault in allowing such an inexperienced 
singer to appear on the program given by three excellent 
soloist, but Miss Kinsolving must have heard the so- 
prano at a private hearing, where probably she sang well 
enough to secure the engagement. Miss Corey ought to 
give a Chicago recital to please her many friends and to 
contradict the report sent from the littie village of Evan- 
ston that she was not as yet ready to appear publicly. 

nae 

The Orient Chemical Company, of Kansas City, has 
issued a very interesting little pamphlet concerning its 
piano cleaner and polish. It gives good advice not only 
about its own polish, but about others. Among other 
things it says, “Never use a greasy, oily polish on a fine 
varnished surface. The sulphur and mineral salts in min- 
eral oil polishes soon destroy the gums in the varnish, 
causing it to check and give a dull, old look.” This is 
good advice for owners of pianos, and that is why it is 
quoted here. 

nee 

Julia Culp gave a song recital before the University 
Orchestral Association of the University of Chicago last 
Tuesday afternoon, January 13, at Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall. Her program was made up of songs by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Lully, Tschaikowsky, Weckerlin and Brahms. 

nee 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, will be the soloist at the 
thirteenth Sinai orchestral concert, to be given Sunday 
evening, January 18, at Sinai Temple. She will sing the 
aria, “Ritorna Vincitor’ from “Aida” by Verdi and a 
group of songs. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Arthur Dunham, will play the overture—fantasy by Dun- 
ham; symphony in D minor, by Schubert; “Dance of the 
Happy Spirits,” by Gluck; tarantelle, op. 6 (for flute and 
clarinet), by Saint-Saéns; concert waltz in D, No. 1, by 
Glazounow. Mr. Dunham will play an organ solo. 

mere 

Marion Green, basso, is to be the soloist at the next 
Sunday concert given by the Boeppler Symphony Orches- 
tra at the North Side Turner Hail on January 18. This 
will be the eleventh concert this season by this organiza- 
tion, and to make the event of the golden jubilee season 
most effective Mr. Green was chosen as soloist. 

neRre 

Luella Chilson Ohrman has just returned from Buffalo, 
where she furnished the program before the Chromatic 
Club last Saturday afternoon, January 1o. 

nRre 

Della Thal gave a piano recital before the Woman's 
Club of Sioux City, Ia., on December 27, 1913. She re- 
ceived the following tributes: 

rhe piano recital of Della Thal at the library Saturday afternoon 
before the Woman's Clubs and a few of their friends had many 
qualities that would attract the attention of music lovers. She chose 
the “Etudes Symphoniques,” by Schumann, with which to introduce 
herself, and followed this by a group from Brahms, including an 
intermezzo and a rhapsodie in E flat. These are rather heavy for 
some individuals, but there are always others to appreciate. Three 
dainty things from Chopin formed the next group, etude, op. 25. 
No. 1: prelude, op. 28, No. 17, and scherzo, op. 39, C sharp, which 
were given with a most charming femininity. 

Two composers from the modern school are recognized in the 
next groups. “Nautilus” and “Bre’r Rabbit.” by MacDowell, and 
“Lento” and “Danse Negre,” by Cyril Scott. To many, even of 
those who make a study of music, these ultra modern compositions 
are less familiar than those of longer life, but they are lovely to 
hear and, to the one who has studied them, they are especially ap- 
pealing. The first of these was beautiful, the second, sprightly, 
and the dance of the negro, to any one familiar with the laughing, 
dancing race, was decidedly realistic. 

Dohnanyi closed the program, but an enthusiastic encore persuaded 
Miss Thal to give MacDowell’s “Water Lily.” 

Miss Thal’s strong points seem to be her wonderful rhythm and 
her exceeding beauty of tone. It was said by one of her hearers 
who was best able to judge: “Miss Thal produces one of the finest 
big, velvety tones it has ever beea my good fortune to hear.” She 
throws much soul into her music, yet one is never conscious that 
she is showing especial skill in technic. She is, however, a con- 
servative player, though having a daintiness and femininity to her 
programs that is delightful.—Sioux City Tribune, December 29, 1913. 





Recitals of piano music in Sioux City during the last three years 
have been few and far between, therefore, it was with much in- 
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terest that an audience consisting of the members of the Sioux City 
Woman's Club and their guests gathered yesterday afternoon in the 
Library Building to listen to a program of piano music rendered by 
Della Thal, of Chicago. 

Miss Thal’s program was unique in character. Strictly speaking 
only the first three numbers could be called classical in character, 
and even these belonged to the romantic school. 
“Etudes Symphonique” formed the opening group. 
are academic in the extreme, and represent but one 
character of the composer, the highly learned. Schumann could be 
romantic when he -wished, at times he was freakish, but 
these etudes. 

Miss Thal preserved the 
uncontrolled emotionalism to 
Henry James of the musical world, fol 
rhapsodie in E flat. The 
the rhapsodie, which is far superior 


Schumann's great 
These numbers 
side of the 


never 


intellectual atmosphere, never allowing 
appear in the least. Brahms, the 
lowed with an intemezzo and 
intermezzo was inconsequential, not 


in many ways to the G min 





by the same composer. Brahms’ rhapsodies in no way carry out 
the rhapsodical idea as it is understood by those whose conceptiot 
is based on the compositions of the s title, by Liszt. Liszt's 
pieces are merely transcriptions of Hungarian gypsy airs; Brahms 
invented his own airs, and then treated them after his own style 
which is as far removed from Liszt as the antipodes 

Three numbers by the greatest of all the romanticists 


Chopin 
etude in A flat; the prelude, op. 28, No. 17 : 
sharp. The 
of Bach's prelude in C major, was conceived in beautifully melodic 





followed, the 


the scherzo in C etude, which is the logical successor 





style, differing thus from one of the great pianists of a former 
day, who played it as the strong vibration of each harmony, rather 
than as an accompanied melody The writer recalls having heard 
one of Chopin’s own pupils play it, and if memory fails not, his 
interpretation was much the same as that given by Miss Thal rhe 
familiar scherzo was played with great delicacy; in fact, it was 
really the gem of the recital from many points of view Mac 
Dowell, America’s greatest composer as yet, is always MacDowell, 
however, and never more so than in the “Nautilus” and “Bre'r 


decided 


was unique 


“Lento.” shows a leaning 


Rabbit.” Cyril 


toward ultra modern harmonies, and the 


Scott, in his 
“Danse Negre” 


Dohnanyi’s somewhat spectacular rhapsodie in C major closed the 
program As a recall after the last number, MacDowell’s “Water 
Lily” was offered. 


Miss Thal’s performance was strictly feminine in character Much 


to be commended was her emotional control. There was never any 


display of technic, some of the most difficult passages were so ren 
dered as to leave no idea that they required more than ordinary 
ability. Miss Thal’s technic was of a kind that could not be ins 
tated safely by the novice or the student in piano playing She 


used many methods to produce certain effects that could only be 
a well grounded technic and a 
She 


less 


safely employed by the pianist with 
thorough understanding of all the principles pertaining thereto 
uses the touch in where a pianist of 
ability would come to grief with such methods, The groundwork of 


pressure many places 


piano technic is well known, there are no secrets on the road to 


pianism, and the ambitious pupil must follow it carefully before he 
heights where he may be a law unto himself 


Woman's Club 
artists to the city 


attains those 

The Music 
take up the work 
They have 


musical constituency It 


Department of the might, it seems, 
of bringing 


already 


musical with ex 


the first success in 


that, 


cellent success requisite of 
that line of endeavor, a 
with much less effort than 
might establish a series of concerts open to the public which would 
not only fill a great need in the city, but be a 
to themselves.—Sioux City Journal, December 28, 
nme 

The Amateur Musical Club will give a concert in the 
Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building, on Monday after- 
The program was arranged by Mrs 
Hyde Wallace Perce and Mrs. Harvey I. Brewer. The 
assisting artist will be Edward Walker, tenor. The accom 
panists are: Mrs. Junius C. Hoag and Alice F. Merrill! 


The program is as follows: 


would seem 


would be necessary by some others, they 


source of income 


1913 


noon, January 19. 


-.+»+Hermann 
Graham, 


Frank J 


Capriccio for three violins oa 
Zetta Gay Whitson, Mrs 





Mrs. Walter S. Gerts 
Schneeglécklein ....... sss sees .... Schumann 
Der Sandmann Schumann 
A Pastoral from Rosalinda............-scccesececweenees .. Veracini 
L’ultima Camzone..... cece cccccecececscreceseeseecenseseescosees Tosti 
Down in the Forest from Spring.. é Wikkicteeaat Ronald 
Mrs, Louise Hattstaedt Winter. 
Prelude in C minor. Bortkiewicz 
Idylle Champetre jorkowic 
Ballade im B minor....... - 666 cece cece ene eeneeeen ween eens eneses Liszt 
Veronica Murphy 
Zueignung ie -Richard Strauss 
Bei der Wiege... ; . Mendelssohn 
O fiebliche Wangen..... .... ..--cccccee cece cece ween eeeseenes Brahms 
Edward Walker. 
Es war ecinmal (Fantasiestueck) Hugo K ’ 
Zetta Gay Whitson 
Thus I Will Wander. . Brahms 
The Sun Has Set.........- Pee iia Vogrich 
Mrs, Winter and Mr. Walker. 


nee 
Leo Slezak, the great Bohemian tenor, will give a re 
cital at the Studebaker Theatre, under the direction of F 
Wight Neumann, next Sunday afternoon, January 25. This 
will be Mr. Slezak’s only Chicago appearance, as his 
orchestral engagement had to be cancelled owing to his 
operatic appearances in Russia 
nue 
Enrico Aresoni, tenor, who is under a five year contract 
with Harry Culbertson, was heard in a private recital last 
Thursday morning, January 15, at Kimball Hall. Mr 
Aresoni has a voluminous tenor voice, beautifully placed 
and-used and he ought to prove one of the best attractions 
under Mr. Culbertson’s direction. 
zn ne 


Ruth Marshall Dye, mezzo soprano and pupil of Ragna 
Linne, the well known vocal teacher, at the American 
Conservatory of Music, has been engaged as soloist with 
the well known Danish violinist, Axel Skovgaard, for next 
season. Another pupil of Mme. Linne who is just now 
winning much success, is Elaine de Sellem, contralto, who 








is appearing in leading contralto roles with the National 
Opera Company of Canada. 
nReR 
The next concert of the Apollo Musical Club, Harrison 
M. Wild, conductor, will bring a performance of the new 
choral work by Edgar Elgar, “The Music Makers,” and 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” Monday night, February 23, at 
Orchestra Hall. 
mere 
Celéne Loveland has many grateful pupils, as can readily 
letters re 


be seen by the following excerpts from two 


cently received by this successful piano teacher 





One of the things which you told me last summer I've never for 
gotten and it has been such a help to me in all my work. That was 
» relax from the shoulder, having the arm hang free Before that 
I had been so unconscious of the tenseness in my arms and it does 
make such a differenc 

Utica, N. ¥ Signed) Fuste Gscwwtn 
Last night was the musicale and everything went off just fine 
After I played an encore they still tried to make me come back, 
but I didn’t. I received just lots of compliments for you and the 
eading piano teachers in Waterloo just hugged me and said “the 
best of goods always come in small packages But, Miss Love- 
land, I just think all the nice things that were said to and about 


me should be given to veu, because you just worked and helped me 














Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 


Engaged for Spring tour, St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 
Appeared with Apollo Club, Chicago, for 


seven consecutive times in the “Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing the “Creation” with St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in Peoria. 

Mr. Albert Borrolf, Bass-Cantante 
Engaged for tour to Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish-American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra 7th, immediately engaged for 
the National Swedish Saengerfest. 


Clara Williams, Soprano 
for twenty festivals with St. Paul 
Sym Orchestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 
Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl Brueckner, 
Cellist; M. Jennette Loudon, Pianist, 
on tour from April 27th to May 26th. 


The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartetie 
Just back from successful tour of the Southwest 


Exclusive management: 


GERTRUDE V. 0’HANLON 


Cable Bullding, Chicago, ll. 











ings and I just love you more every minute, and I 
working harder than ever. 


to all those tl 
feel like 
Vinton, Ia., 


just 


(Signed) Hetene Troawrorw 


a 


Orchestra of 


January 1 

The Minneapolis Symphony eighty-fiv 
players, Emil Oberhoffer, conduc 
cago concert Sunday afternoon, February 22, at Orchestra 
Hall, Carl D. Kinsey. Julia 


Claussen, the distinguished contralto, has been engaged a 
, 


tor, gives its annual ‘ 


the management of 


under 


soloist. 
a 


Alma Gluck, who has just returned from Europe after 


six months’ coaching with Mme. Sembrich, will make her 


only appearance in Chicago in song recital at the Studs 


baker, Sunday afternoon, February 1, under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann 
a 
Walter Keller, director of the Sherwood Music Scho 
will appear in concert at the Ravenswood Methodist 


Church, January 22. Mr. Keller organist of 
church from 1806 to 1903 

a es 

This office has received from the 

if Music a copy of its January bulletin 

semi-annual bulletin, one finds that the season 1913-14, 


which began on Thursday, September 11, under the most 


was 


American Conservatory 


Looking over the 


favorable auspices, has proven one of the most successful 
in the history of the school. The first term closed on No 
vember 19 with the largest registration since the founda 


tion of the school and all indications point to a most suc- 








cessful season. The following item of news is quoted 


from the bulletin 


The fact that a large proportion of the new students were drawn 
through the direct 


of no 


nfluence of former students is significant and a 


matter little satisfaction to the management It is a con 


clusive evidence of the spirit of interest and 


the alumni and students wh: 


loyalty existing among 


received their musical training at this 


institution 


The registration books show the names of new students from the 
far western States, such Washington, Idaho, Utah, New Mexic 


also a number fr Texas, Oklahoma and even 


Colorado, Montana 





a few from the States of New York and 


Pennsylvania, not men 
on the northwestern and midwestern States 
Other interesting facts relating to the Conservatory 
taken out of the bulletin are printed below 
rhe President of the American Conservatory is frequently asked 


} 











ww he managed to make the institution he fownded such a success 
In reply he would state that due to his foresight in the 
choice of the faculty The principal characteristics of a successfu 
eacher are intelligence, musicianship haracter, personality, indus 
try and good common sense These attributes are represented to an 
musual degree by the Conservatory faculty 
A feature of much interest and significance is the length of ser 
ce by so many of the instructors of this institution. We will men 
on the following: 
Victor Garwood 24 years 
Ida Kachler 26 years 
Spencer years 
Linné years 
{ Weidig nm years 
Karleton Hackett 8 years 
Wilhelm Middelschulte 5 years 
Herbert Butler 1 years 
Heniot Levy 9 years 
Effie Murdock $ years 
0. E. Robinson t years 
Members of the faculty w received their training at the Con 
servatory entered as follows 
Miss Robyn 1Rq 
Miss Heller i 8g6 
Mr. Blair Bor 
Mr. van Dusen 1goo 
Mr. Robinson Ror 
Miss Mills 18g 
Fannie } W arren t ‘ € fhic ent € retar has not cen i‘. t? 


Conservatory twenty-one years, and Miss Pearl Komp. treasurer 


twelve years 
It is this spirit. of loyalty and of work ng harmoniously for a 
common end, that has contributed so much to the success of the 


American Conservatory. 


an And 
Ernest L. Briggs announces that the Metropolitan Ar 
tists Series, inaugurated this season, will be continued on 
a more extended scale and that a number of the artists wh 
have made tours in the West with Tecitals in 


the Metr 


! . “ " 
politan Artists Series will be re-engaged next season. The 





first presented will be a well known 


New Yi 


appearance of other 


next season artist 


rk and 


artists of in 


from the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
will be followed by th 


ternational renown. So great has been the success of ti 


} ' 


season's work that add een arrange 


for, to |} 


ional recitals have 
given in the Florentine Room of the Congres 


Hotel and in the Little Theatr the Fine Arts Building 


Arrangements have been made with a number of the club 


in Chicago so that artists who appear in the Metropolitan 


series will have club appearances in Chicago. Ethelynde 
Smith, who appeared before the Hyde Park Art and Travel 
Se ' 
Club, has been offered an engagement for 1 reappearance 
ry 


he » . ‘ 1 
lore that club at any time when she will be in Chicag 


flered a Milwaukee 


5 or } 
and has also been appearance Dy tho 


who heard her at the Sunday recital 
nnre 
The next recital in the Metropolitan Artists Series will 
introduce three artists from St. Louis, Mrs. Frankl 
Knight, contralto; George Sheffield, tenor, assisted by Vera 
Schlueter. pianist. The dates for subsequent recitals ar 
March 15, April 19 and May to 
nere 
\nita Carranza, the Mexican soprano who appeared with 
great success in the Metropolitan Artists Series. recen 
duplicated the favorable impression she made here in sev 
eral of her appearances in I!lino mmediately followin 
the Chicago appearance Owing ¢ illness, Ernest | 
Briggs announces that engagements for the next six wee 
lave heen cancelled, but Senorita Carranza will mak 
number of spring appearances and will make an extend 
tour next season as Mexico’s representative concert arti 
Miss Carranza will be one of the feature artists under th 
Briggs management next season 
nne 
A popula rgamzation in the Northwest and Cana 
n fa wherever it has been heard the William War 
elle Nelson Band, of Minneapolis, Minn. This popularity 


may be estimated when it is stated that the band was e: 
gaged last summer for its fifth consecutive season at La 
Harriet, Minn., that it was four times re engaged for 

ms 


in addition 
cessful tours of the N 


Northwest Hardware Show, and that 


ing two highly s rthwest and 


ada, it was engaged for the Winnipeg Exposition It 
cludes a number of distinguished soloist and WD 
Nelson, besides being a leader of spirit ss a real tale 
for interpretation not always found in popular an 
masters 

zn ne 


Albert Borroff, the 
ist with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


eminent basso cantante, was the sol 
, 
in. its home city 


on January 11, when his beautiful voice and finished style 
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him hearty applause. Mr. Borroff leaves 


continental tour. 
eRe 
lent of the Sherwood Music School, 
tal Thursday, January 15, be- 
man’s Club. Miss Kober pays 
ing January and February 
Chi- 


a tran 


rre the Colonial Dames, 


Knoxville, Ill before the 


rs in recital in Minneap 


the Studebaker 
Neumann, Sun- 

rere 
Hick gave a reception in 
Hannah, 
tantin Nicolai 
Building 


and Osborn Miss van 
and Otis 
Mrs 
ata charity con- 
January 25. She 
the Mary Wood 
January 12 

FF 
J. Hattstaedt, Adolf 
Jennie F. W 


Hall, 


Weidig, 
Johnson will 
Saturday afternoon, Jan- 


this season of the American 


estra will take place Tuesday 
n of Herbert But 
are 


Hall 


was 


Butler will give 
at Kimbail 
Robinson, 


at Spring 


contralto 
ha, and on 
g the week 
wih the 
Falls and 


S, Dak 


hitan Grand Opera 
th the organization 


Montana. 


ented last 

Audi 
Dvorak 
the same insti 
Glenn Dil 
in Kan 


Club pr 
Institute 

and the 

m by 
February 13 


tal and lecture 


tenor, will furnish a 
Woman's Club at 
Mr. Shefheld will be heard 


pro 
Kokomo 


1 Mr Yeatman Grif 
' 


Griffith cam to tims 


e debut of Florence 














The 
Telegraph said 


The exquisite 


Itraute’ Lon 


general inter- 
Miss Kathleen 
Waltraute’s 


ng the won 


rences in this 
She delivered 
Briinnhilde 
utmost beauty of 
f feeling.” 


cle pth 








of the Reyal Opera, Covent Garden, London. 
Leading Contralte with the Century Opera Co. 


SEASON 1913-14 


Can be Secured for Concert Engagements. 








Personal Address, 485 Central Park West, N. Y. City 








MacBeth, who, as every one knows, comes from the Grif- 
fith studios in London. Mr. and Mrs, Griffith were very 
much surprised to hear that the profession, generally 
speaking, though they were English. “Not that I would 
not be proud to be an Englishman if I was one, but I am 
very proud to be an American, since I was born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and my wife was also born in the same lo- 
cality. Our children also were born in this country, and 
they are now in Pittsburgh until January 19, when they 
will join us in New York, as we will sail January 20 for 
England.” Mr. Griffith told an interesting anecdote. He 
met George Hamlin while in Chicago, and informed the 
American tenor that fifteen years ago he and George had 
sung together in Cincinnati.’ “Fifteen years ago,” said 
Hamlin. “You must be mistaken, my dear Mr. Griffith. 
It must have been my father.” “Of course, Mr. Hamlin 
was only joking,” added Mr. Griffith, “and I answered him 
that I thought it was his grandfather with whom I had 
sung, 


New Opera Class in New York. 


the principal conductors of 
recently scored a 


\lexander Savine, one of 
the National Opera of 
brilliant success conducting the operas (French and Ger- 
man repertoire) during the season 1913-14, and in coach- 


ing some of the principal artists, has been requested by a 


Canada, who 


ALEXANDER SAVINE. 


singers in the United 
and Canada to New York an opera 
class which will afford proper opportunities to those who 
desire to study singing, beginning with tone production 


number of noted musicians and 


States establish in 


and passing through all grades of technicalities to the final 
goal of principal roles in grand opera. 

Mr. Savine has had the great advantage of a long experi- 
ence in opera coaching and conducting grand operas during 
gained triumphs 
singing the principal tenor roles in grand opera in Austria 
ind Germany. He is one of the few conductors who un- 
derstands thoroughly the scores of the grand opera from 
the academical standpoint to the creative interpretation. 

\lexander Savine has opened a studio at Carnegie Hall. 
rooms 819-825, where he will examine voices for his pri- 


the early part of his career, and later he 


vate teaching and also professional singers for the en- 
semble of his opera class, on Tuesdays from 10 to 1, 


Wednesdays 2 to 5, and Saturdays 10 to 1. 





Hamlin Returns to Europe February 21. 


George the Ghicago Opera Company, who 
has gradually forced recognition as one of the leading 
dramatic tenors of the day, will not remain in America 
Together with Mrs. Hamlin 
and the two children, Anna and Jack, he will sail for 
on board the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 

When asked concerning his plans, Mr. Hamlin replied 
that his stay in Europe would be indefinite. “Things are 
opening up remarkably well for me on the other side,” he 
“I have a number of recital engagements, and am to 
be soloist at several important concerts in Vienna and 
Berlin this spring. Also, I shall make some guest appear- 
ances in opera, and the date of my return to America is 
uncertain.” 


Hamlin of 


until the end of the season. 


Europe February 21, 


said, 


_Joast. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil Pleases Governor Baldwin. 

Carolyn McCausland, who is just sixteen years of age 
and the possessor of a lyric soprano voice of remarkable 
quality, was the soloist at an exceptional church service at 
South Norwalk, Conn., on Sunday last, January 11, and 
created a fine impression with the beautiful rendition of 
her solos, thrilling the hearts of every one present and 
bringing tears to the eyes of many. 

The occasion was the Vesper Service, at which an ad- 
dress was given by Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut. For this reason alone many people gathered 
from far and near, and the edifice was crowded even into 
the gallery, so that chairs had to be placed in the aisles to 
accommodate the overflow gathering. The music for the 
afternoon consisted of a splendid chorus anthem by the 
choir, and the solos of Carolyn McCausland. 

Miss McCausland, who, only a year ago, started her vocal 
studies with Mme. Soder-Hueck, the eminent New York 
voice instructor, has an organ of great promise, and a 
brilliant future is predicted for her. Her clear voice easily 
filled the big church. Her phrasing was delightful and 
Mme, Soder-Hueck has reason to feel proud of her work. 
Among the large audience present—nearly a thousand in 
all—there were many who spoke in praiseworthy terms 
of the young singer's splendid voice control and artistic 
interpretation, and highly complimented the methods of her 
teacher. 





Alexander Bloch in New York. 


In last week’s issue of the Musica, Courter it was an- 
nounced that Alexander Bloch, the ‘American violinist, had 
been compelled to give up his Southern tour this season 
on account of the wide demand made for him here in the 
The unusual success which has accompanied each 
and every one of this young artist's appearances is the 
sort of proof that speaks for worthiness. Alexander Bloch 
coming fresh from many years’ tutelage under two of the 
foremost teachers in the world, Auer and Sevcik, and en- 
dowed with most unusual talent, bids fair in time to win 
coveted laurels. 

As Mr. Bloch will now be able to make New York City 
his general headquarters for the remainder of this season, 
he has decided while here to accept a limited number of 
pupils for instruction in accordance with Auer’s method 
of tone production and art of interpretation or the ex- 
cellent Sevcik method for violin technic. Communications 
can be addressed to Mr. Bloch in care of this paper. 





Bostonians in Good Standing. 


“Yes, I had a brother in Boston once,” said a Chicago 
lady to a Bostonian. “He was in some great musical so- 
ciety there, but I forget its name.” 

“Handel and Haydn Society, perhaps,” suggested her 
visitor. 

“Well, I guess so. Handel and Haydn were Boston men, 


weren't they ?”—Christian Register. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers will give a program of 
songs and recitations in Steinert Hall, Boston, Tuesday 
afternoon, January 27, for the benefit of the South End 
Industrial School. 











in “Aida” The New 
York Evening 
Post said: 


“Louis Kreidler’s ‘Amo- 
nasro’ was vocally and 
dramatically of a very high 

—a piece of work 
that would have done credit 
to the Metropolitan stage. 
His diction was exemplary.” 


EIDLER 


Premier Baritone of 
Century Opera Co. 


SEASONS 1913-14-15-16 
Available for Concert Engagements 


PERSONAL ADDRESS 
HOTEL MARKWELL, 220 W. 49th Si., New York City 
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JOHN McCORMACK A TENNIS ENTHUSIAST. 


Snapshots of the Famous Irish Tenor Taken Recently in Australia, Where He Played Many Games Between Brilliant Concert 


Engagements. 


JOHN McCORMACK AND A PARTY OF FRIENDS AFTER A WARM ROUND OF TENNIS JOHN McCORMACK PLAYING TENNIS IN HIS PRIVATE COURT AT HIS HOME IN 


AT ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


Standing beside the tenor is Clem Hill, champion of Australia. The racquet he is using here 


a 


JOHN McCORMACK AND HIS FRIEND, CLEM HILL, CHAMPION TENNIS 


PLAYER OF AUSTRALIA, 
On the day this snapshot was taken he played five sets of tennis and the same evening sang cighteen 


ROSEBAY, 





io B 


4 





Standing beside the tenor 


songs to 5,000 admirers in the Town Hall of Sydney. 


s Clem 


SYDNEY 


AUSTRALIA 


was presented t y \ ce Mela 








JOHN McCORMACK AND PARTY Ol 


— —— 





GALES TO CONDUCT 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA. 
Permanent Organization Seems to Be in Sight—Rehearsals 
Seon to Begin. 


Weston Gales, the American conductor, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, is the man really responsible for a 








permanent orchestra in Detroit An extended account 
of this musician’s interesting musical career was given 
in the December 24 issue of the Musica Courter. The 
appended clipping, taken from the Detroit Times, January 
14, 1914, gives a detailed account of the organizing of the 
symphony orchestra 

“Twenty-five Detroit musicians assembled in the green 
room of the Hotel Pontchartrain, Wednesday morning, to 


organize as the nucleus of a Detroit symphony orchestra 


similer to the orchestras of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, and other large 
cities. 

“They were addressed by Newton J. Corey, secretary of 
the Detroit Orchestral 
support, at least, will be accorded the new band, and by 


Association, of which the mora! 


Weston Gales, of Boston, who will be its conductor. 

“A committee is now at work trying to secure funds to 
Subscribers to the 
fund will be invited to a private rehearsal in the Ho’e! 
Pontchartrain, whose convention hall has been put at th 
disposition of the orchestra by William J. Chittenden fo- 
the purpose. Later in the spring, it is planned to hold one 
public concert. On its reception by the public will de 
pend, to a certain’ extent, the orchestra’s future, though 
Mr. Gales announced that he is in the game to stay for 
five or for ten years, if it becomes necessary. 


pay the musicians for their rehearsals. 


“The Detroit Orchestral Association has not given its 


official backing to the new orchestra, but many of its men 
bers, it is understood, will aid the movement financially 


“Mr. Gales hopes to secure between forty and sixty 


players as a nucleus. 

“*The number we can handle will depend on the wood 
winds as a basis,” he said. ‘We can start with two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets and two bassoons, and secure 
enough strings and brass to balanc¢ If then we can add 
one more of each instrument in the woodwinds, we shal 
be able to make a corresponding increase in the rest of the 
orchestra. 

‘'I do not want to begin by accepting any players who 
will have to be dropped at some future time. It does not 
pay to work with men who are later found wanting im 
ability and capacity, and who have to be replaced by new 
men.’ 

“Only members of the Musicians’ Union will be admitted 
to the orchestra. Players who are not members of the 
union, and who desire to become members of the band 
may apply to Mr. Gales, and he will endeavor to have 
them admitted to the union It is planned to pay th 
players for every rehearsal, and the funds in sight are 
said to be sufficient to guarantee the program outlined for 
the rest of the winter and spring. 

“*While we have no hope that we shall find a Colonel Hig 
ginson to put his fortune at our disposal,’ said Mr. Corey 
‘or that any one will furnish us with an endowment fund 
of $1,000,000, I do believe that there are men in Detroit 
who will contribute to the orchestra's support.’ 

“Weston Gales has conducted several concerts in Europe 
with the Musikfreunde Orchestra of Hamburg, the Phi! 
harmonic Orchestra of Nurnberg, and the Konzertvereins 
Orchestra of Munich, and has received much favorable 





FRIENDS ALTER A LIVELY GAME 1 TENNIS 

ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA 
Hill, champion f Australia M Met h s ore 

tennis ent siast 
notice He car to Detroit a few weeks ago t ize 
the situation, a vas so tavoral mpressed wit 
tions here that ented lertake work 
rganizing and recting the proposed orchestra 

It is likely that men will have to be brought fron 

tie take places in the orchestra Oboe players ar 
scarce, Musiciar that there is but one in Detroit 
is k ’ wn to have rt ten? il ty to peri rm : 
phony orchestra Ba on player ir als at a premium 
though it is possible that they can be foun ere I 
not believed that will lificult t ring and 
brass choirs 

Donaldson in Pittsburgh. 

Gay Donaldson, of Cleveland, Ohio, filled two engage 
ments in Pittsburgh recently n a Russian program 
with Harvey RB. Gaul at the Twentieth Century Club, and 
the other at the Ritten! 

Mr. Donaldson i baritone with a beautiful voice and 
distinctive style Although he does not overact his song 
he interprets each faithfully and artistically, being equall 
at home in dramatic and lyric numbers This was ev 
lenced a the Kitt sé wher e r ! Wa 1 
Bold” and “Juanita the nplete sat : ' f 
large audience 

A Vienna Success. 
(By Cable.) 
: ; : 
To the Musical Courier 
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Regneas Pupils’ Musicale. 


nsus of teachers who are equally efficient as voice 

and producers of finished artists were to be taken, 

it is that the name of Joseph Bernstein-Regneas 
uPy a prominent position on the list. 

upils’ program was given at the Regneas Studio in 

York on Wednesday afternoon, January 14, which 

These were 


easily substantiate the above statement. 


(Herodiade Jules Massenet 
Willard A 

Schubert 
Franz Schubert 


Franz Schubert 


Franz 


Gladys Axman 
Hans Schmidt 
Franz Ries 
- . August Bungert 
Betty Ohls. 
i) dasee o* ... Leoncavallo 
Earl Waldo Marshall 
Delilah (Act I) 


Pierre 


. Saint-Saéns 
Helene 
..Gabriel Fauré 
-Riceardo Zandonai 
Paladilhe 
Edouard Tremisot 

Gladys Axman 
Jules Massenet 
(arr. by Wekerlin) 
by Wekerlin) 
hw Wekerlin) 
Wekerlin) 


Old French 
Old French (arr 
Old 

Old 

Betty Ohls 
onda) Ponchielli 


Karl Waldo Marshall 
lisclosed a high baritone voice of good qual- 


French (arr 


French (arr, by 


vhich he controlled well 

Mine was equally at ease in both the German 
French group. Her voice tends more to the dramatic 

lyric soprano, but is adaptable to compositions 


Che ‘Psyche” (Paladilhe) was 


Axman 


ingly rendered 

erre is a talented and serious young singer. Her 
ntralto voice lent itself admirably to the “Prin- 

and Delilah” 


” 


fin commence,” aria from “Samson 


int-Saéns), which she sang in English 

Mme. Ohls, soprano soloist at the Broadway Presby- 

Church, New York, is one of Mr, Regneas’ well 
ofessional pupils. She has sung much abroad, in 

the leading soprano role of the “Merry 

because (to quote the 


Regneas “a wonder,” 


on n 
and 
she considers Mr 


Australia, now 
prano) 
mtinuing her study with him 
Vhile Mme. Ohls created a favorable impression with 
erman group, she showed unusual interpretative abil- 

e Massenet aria and the “Old French” group. Her 
i diction was 
Marshall bring 


tudy abroad to t 


truly remarkable in its purity. 


seven years of operatic experience 
Regneas studio. He has sung in 
Europe, also in Tur- 


roles, thirty of which 


-oOuniry i 
of titty 
» quality of the big, full resonant 
and he sings with the verve of 
Ohls and Mr. Marshall were obliged to 
encores, Umberto Martucci’s accompaniments 
h skilfui and sympathetic 
umber of people present, among them represen- 
hearty the unusual 


in gave testimony to 


f the program rendered 


Leginska’s Success in Syracuse and Raleigh. 


pianist, received a half column of 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Decem- 
notice in the Syracuse Post- 


nska, the 
r her playing in 
less laudatory 
mber 9 she appeared in Raleigh, N. C., and 

y This was 

recital in New York, press 


her a fine notice, 


1 have been printed. It is evident that the 
vinning her way, making her mark and 
The following press excerpts 


ttation 


name of 
to me smacks of 


Russian for 


a woman 


ubsurd before the 
o and 


years 


“Fraulein” —gave us 


heard in my three 


ying we have 
lectric with temperament from 


slippers, a dizzy droy 


» noble « omposi 


or showing off dexterity, 


sentimental 


She has a gal 


own interpretative artist.— 


b i 
miity as a great artist quickly, and 
of ot 
lf thre 
which included 


Scarlatti, M 


ugh with her first 
Weber, Br 
hocepted as one of the most brilliant 
Fortunately, Miss 
of things 


group 
zart, ahms and Schumann 
young pianists 
ny a day Leginska 


She 


d does not 
ndulge about technic, 
nd, on the other hand, she knows how to produce a delightfully 
along with that 
remarkable enthusiasm It is a 


in technic knows a lot 


: singing ton: a brilliant climax stirs lovers 


question if 
played here in a 


jano music to 


ms’ intermezzo in E flat major was ever 


more finished manner. It was nothing short of a revelation. She 
did her Beethoven sonata most effectively and the arabesques on 
the “Blue Danube Waltz” was a dainty piece of work.—Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


The recital by Ethel Leginska on Tuesday evening of this week 
will be long remembered by all who heard it. Leginska was a 
revelation in the art of piano playing. A piano program, even 
when given by a skilful and finished performer, is apt to be con- 
or less tiresome, but there was no monotony in 
Leginska’s playing. She held the audience from the beginning to 
the end of the program. It is difficult to say what impresses one 
most in her playing, the breadth and sweep of her style, the deli- 
cacy of her pianissimos, the beauty of her legato passages, or her 
faultless rhythm. There is nothing mechanical in her playing. She 
seems to be thinking every passage. She puts upon her audience 
something of the spel] of an orator who arrests, holds and sweeps 
his hearers with him.—Raleigh (N. C.) Times, December 10, 1913, 

(Advertisement. 


sidered more 





Roderick White Praised in Germany. 

The critics of the towns of Northern Germany, in which 
Roderick White, the young violinist, has been concertizing 
have shown keen interest in the American’s art. They 
praise his temperament, his tone, and his attitude toward 
the composers. Appended are criticisms from papers of 
Stettin after his appearance in that city early in November: 


Mr. White builds on the firm basis of # widely and deeply com 


prehensive measure of ability His technic already satisfies even 
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education incites 
rules his with forceful vitality 
and youthful temperament, extracting from it all the richness of 
tone it is capable of producing. Mr. White’s program showed him 
to be an artist with a most serious conception of his life’s work.— 
Ostsee-Zeitung, Stettin, November 8, 1913. 


highest expectations and his thorough musical 


deepest interest. He instrument 


The rendition of Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasy revealed his highly 
developed technic. He played an adagio by Spohr with ex- 
4 


RODERICK WHITE. 


cellent bowing and entrancing sweetness of tone.—Stettiner Neuste 


Nachrichten, November 8, 1913. 


The recital opened with the D minor concerto by Tartini, played 
so rarely, and it therefore afforded us an unusual treat to be able 


to listen to this composition. The artist unfolded his imposing 
technical maturity in Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasy, and his pene- 
tration into the poser’s i ti and their plastic reproduction 
in the following prelude and fugue in G minor by Bach. The ap- 
plause was so enthusiastic that the concert giver was forced to 
several encores.—Pommersche Tagespost, Stettin, November 8, 1913. 

An artist capable of rendering Wieniawski’s bravoureuse “Faust” 
fantasy with so much vitality and plasticity possesses the gift of 
that genuine musical understanding capable of entering into the 
mysteries of music and lavishly offering its beauties to the world. 
It was a pleasure t» listen to the artist in Bach's prelude and 
fugue in G minor, where he brought out the style to a degree, 
plastically constructed the themes and admirably produced even the 
slightest shading and deviations.—General-Anzeiger, Stetttin, No- 
vember 8, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


Artists Sing for Charity. 

At the Grand Charity Concert for the benefit of the 
Little Missionary’s Day Nursery, to be given in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria ballroom, New York, Wednesday evening, 
January 28, Emma Eames, for many years one of the 
leading sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Emilio de Gogorza, the famous baritone, and the St. Ce- 
cilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, will furnish the at- 
tached attractive program. 

Mme. Eames is reported to have given up her public 
work and is limiting her activities this year to singing two 
concerts for charity, one of which has already taken place, 
so that this concert on January 28 will be her last appear- 
ance practically, before the American public. 

This is the program: 


Persian Serenade 








A. Matthews 
. Cecilia Club, 
Canto del Presidiario.............+++. wide che cone tub ee tecds Alvarez 
Mandoline 


Largo al Factotum (II Rossini 


Barbiere) 
Mr. de Gogorza. 
James H. Rogers 


Somervell 


The Snowstorm 
Windy Nights ... 


Zueignung. . 
ee PPP ert) tres Tie ee p 
Jewel Song (Faust) 


eases», Clutsam-Harris 
Morning F . ..-.Vietor Harris 
(Incidental Solo, Mrs. J. H. Flagler) 
St. Cecilia Club. 
Wind (for double chorus).... 
Le Mariage de Marion 


Margaret R. Lang 
..+«-Gabriel Pierné 
Hymn to the Madonna Kremser-Spicker 

Mme, Eames and St. Cecilia Club. 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 
Sally in Our Alley 
Invictus ° 

Mr. de Gogorza. 


...Old English 
17th Century 
Bruno Huhn 


Duets— 
Trot Here and There (Veronique)...........-+ 
"Twas a Lover and His Lass. . 
Mme. Eames and Mr. de Gogorza. 
Roumanian Love Song 


-..+.»Messager 
Walthew 


Gaines 
St. Cecilia Club. 
Accomtpanists, Andre Dupont and Charles Gilbert Spross. 


Success of a Sulli Pupil. 


William H. Gleim, tenor soloist at the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New York, has had a 
very busy Season so far, and from the present outlook, it 
promises to continue so for the balance of the season. 
He has appeared with great success at a number of social 
functions, dinners, etc., in Brookiyn, during the past few 
months, and was also the assisting artist at an organ re- 
cital given by Albert Reeves Norton at the Reformed 
Church on the Heights and the Elks’ Memorial Service at 
Plymouth Church. 

Mr. Gleim has been selected as the soloist of the Apollo 
Club, of Brooklyn, at its second private concert to be 
held at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in February, like- 
wise as the tenor soloist at St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 
when he will sing Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary,” given 
under the direction of Edmund Jaques. 

Mr. Gleim is a pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli, the eminent 
Italian teacher, with whom he is now preparing for con- 
cert and grand opera. His voice is splendidly dramatic in 
character, and his mezzo-voce, his artistic singing and 
temperament, which were highly appreciated when he sang 
in the duet from “Madame Butterfly,” and the song from 
“L’Africaine,” at Sulli’s studio recital on December 16, 
should assure him a brilliant future as a tenor in grand 
opera. 








Mozart's Solitary Interest. 


Of all the great composers Mozart was the one especially 
interested in music, saying or writing little about painting, 
sculpture, architecture, literature, politics. | Compare 
Haydn's diary, kept by him when he was in England, and 
the letters of the travelling Mozart, and mark the shrewd- 
ness of observation shown by the older man, in contrast 
with the younger’s good natured gossip and chatter or 
petulant expressions of disappointment—New Music Re- 
view. 
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FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH’S 
VISITS IN TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


American Cellist Encounters Floods in Lone Star State and 
Views Ravages of Strife in Southern Republic. 





Frederick Preston Search, in his itinerary from Califor 
nia eastward through the Southwestern States, found him 
self seriously inconvenienced by the recent floods in Texas 
His train, the Sunset Limited, reached San Antonio on 
time; but the railroad beds, from there east and north, 
were all under water, many bridges had been washed away, 
and the transcontinental trains, which could not be aban- 
doned, in some instances, like this, were marooned for 
days, or compelled to make long detours, a thousand miles 
or more in getting comparatively short distances. This 
inability to reach Texan and Oklahoma cities on time 
compelled the postponement of several recitals until April, 
when a special and unexpected return must be made to 
that section. Under the circumstances, San Antonio was 
the only Texas city possible to appear in on the recent trip. 
This blocking of dates, however, was not peculiar alone 
to Frederick Preston Search; many other artists were in 


like manner unable to reach concert points on time. Mme 
Schumann-Heink lost several dates in Texas from the 
same reason. However, artists of this caliber are no 


prone to waste much time in complaining over the inevit 
able. It so happened that several trains, containing differ 
ent artists, not often permitted to meet each other, were 
helg * _«y hours at the same depot in one city, and a 
jolly time was had by these celebrities, who knew how to 
make the best of a bad situation. 

San Antonio, however, gave Frederick Preston Search a 
royal reception. The beautiful and unique old city, which 
always does everything well, is full of lovers of good mu- 
sic. The reception accorded the cellist was most enthusi 
astic. The concert was presented, under engagement by 
the Travis Club, the most important organization of its 
kind in the Southwest, having its own $150,000 building. 
The soloist’s success was the same as in all preceding 
cities. Indeed, the enthusiastic and remarkable receptions 
everywhere accorded the young cellist are gratifying to 
those interested in the advancement of American music and 
the achievements of American musicians. 

The cellist has had many unique experiences on his 
Western tour, some of which have already been related 


in these columns. Most interesting, indeed, was his recent 
run from El Paso, over the line, into belligerent Mexico. 
The battle by which General Villa had won Juarez had 
just been fought; the Constitutionalists were massing into 
the city by the thousands; the adobe buildings were in 
ruins where the contending armies had cut their way 
through the mud walls, rather than brave the machine 
the open the hospitals full of 
wounded, and the recently made graves, washed here and 
there by rains, showed ghastly parts of bodies protruding 
into view; fugitives were crossing the bridge by the hun 
the Rebel troops 


guns in streets ; were 


dreds; gambling places were in full blast; 
were being loaded on trains for carrying the fight farther 
South; and the whole situation had 
look for anything like an early settlement of difficulties 
Mr. Search, who is a photographer as well as musician 


a most unpromising 


captured with his camera a large number of interesting 
pictures of scenes in and about Juarez, the Rebel capital, a 
fine selection of which he has sent the Musica. Courter 
with his compliments. He writes that the Mexicans would 
rather fight than eat; that they do not want peace but pay 
and that they do not care which side they 


for fighting; y 
The cellist gave no re- 


fight on so long as they get paid 
cital in Juarez. 





Optimistic Mr. and | Mrs. Reed Miller. 


“Business is good, and we have no complaint what- 
ever,” so runs the phrase of Reed Miller, the tenor, the 
other portion of the “we” being Nevada van der Veer, the 
mezzo contralto. No wonder Reed Miller and his artist- 
wife are both optimistic and happy in their work and 
world. Much hard work is followed by short periods of 
relaxation, such a period beginning a few days ago, when 
they left for two weeks to be spent in Mr. Miller’s old 
home, Anderson, S. C. They will visit there and give a joint 
recital, such as they gave at Aeolian Hall recently. Fol- 
lowing are recent notices of both artists, covering appear- 
ances in Chicago, Troy and Portland, Me.: 

Mr. Miller's Ye,” 
treated the fashion, giving it a 
dignity wholly effective and wholly in the oratorio manner The 
recitative, “Thy Rebuke,” was intoned, and “Behold and 
See” he made singularly beavtiful, not so much in tone as in read 
ing.—Chicago Inter Ocean 


opening, “Comfort was excellently sung He 


text un declamatory breadth and 


superbly 


sweet tenor 


Reed Miller 
the ideal timbre for 


has sung here befor He has a pure, 


oratorio work, and is a finished artist He 


was in splendid voice last evening, and from the time he sang at 
the opeaing so sweetly, “Comfort Ye, My to the close, his 
work was a source of great pleasure 

Nevada van der Veer, the 
tone, especially in the middle reg 
ing, without < 
Miller, was warmly applauded.—Troy 


People,” 


contralto 


possesses a marvelously rich 





It is mellow and far reach 
as Mr 


effort cn the singer's part She, as well 


Record, 


It is not too much to say that Mme. van der Veer made a most 
charming impression She certainly has a voice of quite special 
yuality and uses it with appealing art. There is a richness and 
color to her contralto that lures, and so skilful is she in her use 
f it that her interpretations were a source of pure delight. She 
brought to her reading such musicianly intelligence and dramatic 
fervor that it justified the hearty applause it called forth “Black 
bird Song” was a brilliant effort also, and evidenced even more 
fully her splendid equipment and vocal charm; she, too, responded 


to the encore 
land, Me., 

Following are their most important dates, beginning with 
the immediate present, and ending with March 28, in which 
Mr. Miller, of Mme. van der Veer, or both, will appear: 
January 19, Anderson, S. C.; January 23, Morganton, S. C.; 
January 28, Waldorf-Astoria concert, New York; February 
2, 3, 4. Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto: February 11, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; 


insisted upon, with delightful spirit and grace.—Port 


Daily Press 


February 13, St. Louis, joint recital; Febru- 
ary 17, Baltimore; February 23, Hotel Plaza, New York; 
March 5, 6, 7, soloists in Beethoven programs, New York 
Symphony Orchestra, New York and Brooklyn; March 10 
joint recital, Providence, R. I.; March 23, Hotel Plaza 
March 28, Beethoven’s Mass in D, New York. (Adver- 
tisement. ) ——— 


More Klibansky Pupils Engaged. 


Each Musical 
month has brought the news 


issue of the Courter during the last 
of the engagement of some 
Klibansky artist-pupil as soloist and the 


latest news is to the effect that Jean Vincent Cooper, the 


lor concerts, etc 


has been 


contralto, engaged by Mrs. Bramhall to sing 
at one of the Tuesday musicales at Sherry’s, New York 
City. Two others, including Miss Cannon, soprano; Mr 


Woollf, tenor, also Miss Cooper. 
Hall 


have been engaged to 


sing at the Forward concerts 


Gilberte’s “Two Roses” in French. 





The publishers have notified Hallett Gilberté that the 
demand for his song “Ah Love, But a Day” makes neces- 
sary an edition for low voice, also that there is demand for 
with French text. Accordingly, new plates, 
with a French translation, will be gotten out at once. 


| wo Roses” 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN IN JUAREZ, MEXICO, BY FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH, THE EMINENT AMERICAN CELLIST 





(1) Upen arrival in Juarez. (2) The Cathedral—the 
walls greatly damaged by recent bombardments. (3) The 
cellist with recruiting station for General Villas’ army in 
the background. (4) Rebel headquarters. 
of the Cathedral, around which many 
fought recently. (6) 
bridge between El Paso and Juarez 


(s) In the rear 
battles have been 
American soldiers guarding the 
(>) The cellist and 


a typical Rebel soldier. (8) Not so peaceful as it looks 
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New “Star” with Chicago Opera. 


“Lucien Muratore’s ‘Faust’ best interpretation seen in 





Chicago” heads an article in the Chicago Inter-Ocean of 
December 17, 1913, following Mr. Muratore’s debut at 
e Auditorium, with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
The article in full is given here: 
Lucien Muratore, making his operatic debut here last evening at 
Auditorium in “Faust” revealed the greatness of French art of 
theatre in an interpretation as compelling as his own natural 
‘ mer is remarkable 
Shere were no scenes of particular excitement. There was no 
frantic applause, no/ shrilling from the fanatics. But 
ute istained applause after the aria done into English 
rase “All hail, thou dwelling pure and holy,” was discrim 
nd we'll worthy of its object--which, of course, was 
tior So his auditors heard Mr. Muratore in a second 
king of the spel which was as striking as the first 
t artist (for he deserves the mame) is a rare endowment. 
at known to our public, thanks to a concert 
eason ag But its proper setting undoubtedly is 
the ‘ Here its wonderful quality finds full play. Here is 
r for its emotional expression. Here, too, ig there 
t { 1 revelation of a range and power astonishing 
Brilliant, robust, Mr. Muratore tone is, but it has the nobler 
ent of warmth f color, a sympathetic sensitiveness, and a 
zzo-voce weil nigh perfect The enunciation is clarity itse!f 
mezzo-voce explains much. 
I 4 ne-half of Mr. Muratore’s endowment, however. 
I r ense of the theatre Wholesome respect for the 
t cynical vocabulary counsels against any com- 
Mr. Muratore as an actor per se, but of his theatrical 
und of his unerring skill in creating effects power- 
ra there no question 
hrase the few passing between Faust and Marguerite in 
t id scene rT antilene as those of the love scene in the 
garder dramatic cutbursts as those of the disillusioned old 
f of the prologue, are accurate estimates of his versatility His 
romant moments thrill with fervor Rapture palpitates in his 
itive moods And these moods are created not by strut- 
ne 1 she ng and buncombe pose but by legitimate use of 
wor f ne the gods gave Mr. Muratore 
personality-—-not an artist only. Even his associates 
felt e uplift, and the result was that the performance, as an en 
e. rose to heights wnusual in the run of routine. 
Lucien Muratore’s debut with the Chicago opera last night made 
1 sma sudier acquainted with the revivifying power of a great 
etative art when brougt to bear upon a role that has become 
ted with the traditions of half a century. The gifts and at 
ents of tl remarkable artist were not unknown to concert- 
1 f tl city They were displayed convincingly in a pro 
gram of 1 und operatic excerpts given in collaboration with his 
wife, Lina Cavalieri, last spring in Orchestra Hall. 
ugh the art revealed upon that occasion was received with 
by the audience present and recorded with many words of 
res the interest of the general public seems to have 
but ightly. Or it possible that opera patrons have 
weary of “Faust" that not even the participation of a 
tar of the ret magnitude will lure them to a performance in 
re her 
‘ M Muratore’s listeners last night were few, they 
iffectedly and genuinely enthdsiastic Not even the too 
lies of Gounod’s hackneyed masterpiece could make 
ty of Mr. Muratore’s voice or disguise the refine 
read und the power of the art expended upon them. 
fig s that move with automatic artificiality 
x e wor { opera Gounod's hero is perhaps the most 
j e foree of Mr. Muratore’s personality is felt 
the quiet and effortless technic of the actor to endow this 
ted sail of the lyric stage with convincing sem 
On tempted therefore to describe him as the 
» Fe decad 
" Mur f nd ispicuous departure from tradi- 
erved in 1 mes That worn in the first act 
Albert Duere iting In the second he made 
famous painting of Holbein The costumes, 
to be admired than the garb usually affected 
¢ part, but they at least furnish material evi 
f utior t often encountered among tenors, Other 
. 1¢ commendable practice, less tangible but not 
leveloped as the performance progressed Thus 
tt t f et Mr Muratore sang with tone that was 
t but hich made slight display of sensuous 
re rded as the first effort ever observed to ac- 
lefinitior f age and infirmity 
I g nfolded new beauties at each moment and 
. } max of splendid eloquence in the delivery of 
he u ria his number fully exposed Mr. Mura 
‘ ind they are worth cataloguing. The voice 
er, great capacity for variety, remarkable flexibility in 
iality and volume, is even and full in every register, 
nge only by the lack of the high C Conforming 
the aria, Mr. Muratore took this tone with 
¢ tone a trifle too soon and with volume 
ion of unchanged quality attained else- 
ng th fine effect.—Chicago Tribune, Decem- 
) tt artist, Chicago's opera lovers 
M t French tenor, who appeared last 
t t thine t ity in grand opera at the 
He ‘rejuvenate the tith n Gounod’s “Faust” in such a 
the most jaded opera patron, the most ultra modernist 
ppre ‘ the well known melodies of this 
" : ly 
T weie Muratore wa e about tw years ago and sang in 
nee At that time he gave more than an indication of what 
] in @t era d last night the expectations of 
he onnoisseurs were more than realized 
Possessed of a voice which has not only great power, but 
1s 1 quality style whicl s elegant and distinguished, a dic- 
which i¢ remarkably clear and a method highly artistic, such 
xcerpts the pera as the “Salut demeure Chaste ect Pure” 
, h had te be repeated) and other pastages, became under his 
. y interpretative secti f the opera, for he has worked 
with that detail which a recital singer expends on single 


satisfying incidents of the pres- 





ent season and together with his histrionic ability Muratore made 
a pronounced success. 

His costuming of the character, his domination of the scenes, 
even while not in action, and his manly appearance were all the 
sole topic of comment during the evening.—Chicago Examiner, De- 
cember 17, 1913. 


A performance of “Carmen” yesterday afternoon by the forces 
of the Chicago Opera brought great honor to Lucien Muratore, 
who appeared as the interpreter of the part of Don José. Vocally 
he is the greatest Don José of the present. He dominated the first 
two acts, which really belong to Carmen, not by the power and 
beauty of his song alone, but by the potent quality of his dra 
art as well, This art recognizes the value of restraint. It 
overemphasizes it, for the climax of the last act lacked a 
thrill that has been discovered in the vocally less brilliant inter- 
pretation of Mr. Clement. However, he sang the “Flower” song 
and the duet with Micaela and all the other beautiful melodies that 
the part the most grateful of tenor roles with wonderful 
of tone and of spirit.—Chicago Tribune, January 13, 1914. 
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Take the singing of the “Flower Song” by Mr. Muratore last 
evening, which was as refined, imaginative and beautiful a bit of 
singing as we have heard on the stage of the opera in recent years, 
without any of those extravagant qualities which are supposed to 
be necessary to tickle the ears of the groundlings; yet the audience 
appreciated its worth so emphatically that it had to be repeated.— 
Chicaga Evening Post, January 13, 1914. 

The following clippings from the Chicago press refer to 
Mr. Muratore’s recent appearance in “Fedora”: 

The “star” of the performance was Mr. Muratore. Delectable 
indeed was his singing, and stirring his characterizations in the sec- 
The director general of the company is lucky to possess 
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a tenor gifted with qualities of art so fine. If for no other rea- 
son than for the portrayal of this scene by Mr. Muratore, opera 
lovers should by all means pay a visit to “Fedora.” They will be 
well repaid, The other roles are of comparative unimportance. 
Miss Zeppilli and Mr. Polese, Mr. Crabbe and Mrs, Riegelman, 
sang and acted with distinguished skill and Mr. Clay played the 
piano well.—Record-Herald, January 7, 1914. 





But if the Fedora was a disappointment, the Loris of Muratore 
was not. This role in the original dramatic version of the work 
was first heard in America over thirty years ago. Robert Mantell 
played it to Fanny Davenport’s Fedora in 1883, and made a success 
in it which endured for many years thereafter. Even when trans 
formed into its operatic version its dramatic qualities were in great 
part and here Muratore’s training at the Comédie 
Francaise and Gymnate in Paris stood him in good stead. 

He is an actor of ability as well as being one of the finest tenors 
who sang on the Auditorium stage. He excels in polished, 
high comedy, of which the role of Loris is in great part com- 
posed. Here was an operatic singer who could make love in 4 
perfectly natural, credible manner, who could fly into a passion 
without gesticulations and without making himself ridiculous. His 
singing was utterly charming. Tt put life into the lugubrious 
measures of this opera and made the encore which he won en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The duty of the Chicago Grand Opera Company directors is 
patent. It is to secure Muratore as a permanent member of the 
company, if this is impossible, to insure as many appearances 
from him as a guest as postible-—Chicago Daily Journal, January 
7 1914 
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Lucien Muratore gave us another side of his art, adding one 
more characterization which increased our admiration for his powers. 
The one really grateful singing bit which fell to his share he did 
in such a manner that it had to be repeated, and otherwise it was 
the force of his personality, the quality of his acting, that held 
your attention, He is a personality, a man with force of imagina 
tion to visualize the thing so vividly that he makes you feel it, 
and when he is on the stage the place where he stands is the 


center. Of his cqually fine art as a singer it was not possible 
last evening for him to give the people full proof, since the oppor- 
tunity had not been provided by the composer. 

A man cannot reveal the sort of beauty of song which made 
his Faust and Don José such examples of supreme vocal art unless 
he has Something to sing. There were here and there a few 
sustaincd phrases, with now and then a dramatic outburst, and 
each one of them he gave with an understanding of the meaning 
and of how to express it with his voice that is possible only to an 
artist of the very first rank. Those who had heard him before 
could hear in his tones the basis of those things which they had 
admired so fully in the other parts, but those who were listening 
to him for the first time last night have only a faint idea of what 
he really can do.—-Chicago Evening Post, January 7, 1914. 

: ( Advertisement.) 





Cecil Fanning’s Recital in Newark. 

Although the writer of ‘hese lines has on several occasions 
during the past week heard Cecil Fanning, the American 
baritone, in joint engagements with other well known 
artists in New York City, it was not until the advent of 
Mr. Fanning’s recital at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 
Newark, N. J., on Friday evening, January 9, that the 
supreme versatility of this young man could be wholly 
appreciated. Here it was that the whole working force of 
this ingenious and truly remarkable singer was allowed 
full scope. His attractive personality with its unaffected- 
ness, his good wholesome grasp and clear mental under- 
standing of his interpretations, the ease and naturalness 
of tone production and richness of quality therein, his 
perfect diction in all languages and innate dramatic power, 
all these seemed to be assets in the minority to the one 
great unexp!ainable something which makes him truly the 
artist extraordinary. 

It is not to be marveled at that Mr. Fanning has en- 
countered such general outbursts of praise wherever he 
has appeared in all parts of America and Europe for no 
art of singing could be more worthy of laudation than 
that of Cecil Fanning. 

His program, which is printed in full herewith, was most 
cleverly arranged, and a perusal of its contents will suffice 
to acquaint one with the strenuous demands it would 
make on any singer. 

H. B. Turpin, who accompanies Mr. Fanning on the 
piano at all times and who has been his on!y teacher, dis- 
played keen understanding and much sympathy in his 
playing. 

Mr. Turpin is a sincere musician and is to be heartily 
congratulated as the instructor of an artist like the one 
heard upon this occasion. 

The program follows: 


RON ices cis civ enna s § Rieu padded anes cthisesiesc ccs 
Halt, Die Schdne MGllesim. ........5...sisccwacdegucves +++» Sehubert 
Am Feierabend, Die Schéne Miillerin...................... Schubert 
Der Flieger (Elsbeth Meinhard)...................... Hubert Pataky 
Toeiaiad CE inv kiais 6 sic cheékcchknod ved tbe casas Eugen Haile 
Morming « ......sess Che ERerateeruhssun danades iakubannanad Rachmaninoff 
O, Theu Billowy Harvest Field (Tolstoi).............. Rachmaninoff 
The Siege of Kazan, Boris Godounow................ Moussorgsky 
Folk Songs— : 
Le Cycle du Vin (Old French).......... swe wes arr. by G. Ferrari 
Les Cloches de Nantes (Old French).......... arr. by G, Ferrari 
Dame Durden (Old English).................. arr. by G. Ferrari 
No, John, No! (Old English)................ arr. by Cecil Sharp 
Rallade from L’Africaimess... . 1.6.0. cc cence cscs cccecsees MeyePbeer 
If We Must Part (Ernest Dowson).............. Margaret Meredith 
The Fool of Thule (Fred. G. Bowles)................. ...Pietro Yon 
lt Had a Dove (adapted from Keats)......... aan sions Carl Busch 


The Last Leaf (Oliver Wendel! Holmes)..............Sidney Homer 





Philadelphia Orchestra in New York. 

This afternoon, Wednesday, January 21, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, assisted by 
Alma Gluck, soprano, as soloist, will appear at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, in a concert for the benefit of the Sisters 


of the Assumption, nursing sisters of the poor. 
The following program is announced: 


Overture to Le Nozze di Figaro............ccceeccceeveeees Mozart 
Biondina’s Arie from Seraglia..... .... 0... 0606 c0e0 eee eeeses Mozart 
Alma Gluck. 

Symphony No. 1, C minor, op. 6............ equa ba Ges Seeese Brahms 





Arie Dupuis le Jour, from Lowise.............. 
Alma Gluck. 
Death and Transfiguration............... eeweeainekes eoeeees Strauss 





An Immediate Objection. 





“I wonder why we don't have Christmas carols as they 
did in the early English’ days.” 

“No money in ‘em,” replied the music publisher, posi- 
tively. “You can’t do any of the new dances to a Ghrist- 
mas carol.”—Washington Star. 





The famous composer and the noted tenor were standing 
by the rail of the ship looking out upon the tumbling 
waters. 

“Yes,” the composer was saying, “you took that high C 
perfectly.” 

“If I don’t feel better in the morning,” replied the tenor 
weakly, “the high sea is going to take me.” 

And he staggered toward his cabin—New York Sun. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE’S RECITAL. 
The Famous Baritone Affords His New York Admirers a 
Rare Treat—A Varied Program Magnificently Sung. 


Oscar Seagle was heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday afternoon, January 13, assisted by Yves 
Nat, pianist and accompanist. It was a notable occasion 
and it is rare indeed that New York recital audiences are 
afforded a greater treat than was vouchsafed them by this 
splendid young baritone and his talented assistant. Mr. 
Seagle was in excellent voice and the charm of his superb 
vocal training was never more in evidence. The program 
in full is given below, and it will be seen that he sang 
first a group of selections from the old masters, then a 
French group, a German group, and the usual group of 
compositions by American composers, of which it may be 
added that he made an unusually good selection, including 
the rhapsodie by Campbell-Tipton, which is one of the 
best things that has ever been done by any American. 

Mr. Seagle possesses one of the most beautiful voices 
in purity, size and exquisite tone quality that it is possible 
to imagine. In addition to this he has learned to vary 
the color and the nuance, as well as the shade and power 
of tone, to an extraordinary degree; and in doing this he 
shows an unusually musical mind and a deep poetic under- 
standing, as well as a careful study, which is able thus to 
interpret the composer's intention, until it has become 
From line to line of a composition 
color and quality of his 


absolutely masterly 
he is able to change the tone, 
voice effectively to interpret the meaning of the words 
just as the composer changes his music from line to line 
with the same end in view. It is an extraordinary piece 
of vocal virtuosity which indic>’%s a great deal more than 

innate talent it could not 
matter what amount of effort 


mere study, for without r 
have been accomplished, 
had been expended on it. 
“hat the audience fully appreciated the unusal ability 
of this singer was evident from the very first. He won 
the heartiest applause after his first aria, which was a 
selection from Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan”; and after that 
it was clear enough that his sympathetic singing and his 










































































































































































OSCAR SEAGLE. 


perfect vocal technic, as well as his artistic equipment, 
had won the audience, and it may be added that the en- 
thusiasm increased to the very end of the program. 

Mr. Seagle had appeared on former occasions in New 
York, and is known here, and this fact was very evident 
by the unusually. large and fashionable audience which 
turned out to hear him. But there were persons in the 
audience who had never heard him before, and to many 
of them, by their own statements, it was a revelation. It 
would be impossible to analyze this program in detail, but 
it may be said that the American group made a good com- 
parative showing, and especially that the work of Camp- 





bell-Tipton was manifestly an outpouring of genuine in- 
spiration combined with unusual technical facility. 

It is impossible to pass over this program without men 
tioning the excellent accompaniments of Mr. Nat, a very 
young but very talented Frenchman. Mr. Nat was also 
heard in several solo numbers and showed great facility 
and real depth of feeling, although his interpretation, if 
any criticism can be made, shows too great exuberance, 
but that, no doubt, is due to the very excusable enthusiasm 
of youth. 

This was the program: 

Arie von Pan, from Phoebus and Pan wai 4 .. Bach 
...Giovanni Bononcini 


Old French 
Old French 


Non piu a me non v'ascondete 

Musette . stovecdwa 
Tambourin : waned 
Oscar Seagle 


Colibri Chasson 
La Plongeur . Widor 
Psyche Paladilhe 
Recueillement , » «ses ++ Debussy 
Les Rossignols . Pee weed . Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Chanson de la puce... .. Mourssorgsky 


Oscar Seagle 
VIL Etudes Sympheoniques.... ; : Schumann 
Yves Nat 


Provensalischeslied Schumann 


Alte Liebe ... Brahms 
Botschaft Brahms 
SAUUMNTONS coc nicccsretenceresseness Vitézsliv Novak 
Zigeunerlied ....-..... ee : ‘ Dvorak 
Oscar Seagle 
Téme Impromptu ... ee bavsee . -+.+Faure 
Tarantelle ......cse0.. iheeen Pear Moszkowski 
Yves Nat. 

Te Sn. cucancaccdennseeedaseniaee John Alden Carpenter 
When I Bring to You Colored Toys —- 

WRROEES ccdovccnticescscoescctsoens ..Campbell-Tipton 
Smugglers’ Song ...... ibndueaves a : M. Kernochan 
The Eagle . ee : F . Carl Busch 


Oscar Seagle 


Slezak’s New York Recital. 


Leo Slezak, the Czeck tenor, formerly of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, who gave his only New 
York recital of the season in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
>aturday evening, January 17, must have been gratified by 
the hearty welcome accorded him, for Aeolian Hall was 
sold out and rows of chairs four deep had to be placed 





on the stage to accommodate the overflow 

His program was of unusual interest, opening with two 
German arias, the Weber Hiion aria from “Theron” and 
the Tamino aria from “The Magic Flute” (Mozart), and 
concluding with the Eleazar aria from “La Juive 
(Halevy). 

Group two comprised Brahms’ “Standchen” and “Mai- 
nacht,” Liszt's “O Kimm im Traum,” Weingartner'’s 
“Liebesfeir,” Strauss’ “Freundliche Vision” and “Cacilie.’ 
Bohemian folksongs, “My zlaty rodice,”’ “Mesicek svyti,” 
“Tece voda proti vode,” by the Bohemian composer, 
Novotny, and songs by American composers, Rummel’s 
“June,” Homer's “Dearest” and Spross’ “Yesterday and 
Today” constituted group three. 

The Bohemian songs were tumultuously received, repeti- 
tions being demanded. 

Mr. Slezak is now a member of the National Opera 
Company of Canada. 


Kathleen Howard's Career. 


Kathleen Howard has had an unusually diversified 
Besides five years as a 





career for so young an artist 
regular member of the German operatic stage, she has had 
operatic and concert successes in no less than seven Euro 
pean countries. She made a memorable success at the 
Royal Opera of Covent Garden, London, last season, ap- 
pearing in twelve of the twenty-five performances of the 
German season. She sang such parts as the Erda, Frika 
and Waltraute in the “Ring,” winning high praise from 
the London press and the warm personal commendation 
of Nikisch. She appeared also in “Kénigskinder” and 
“The Flying Dutchman,” and spent one memorable even- 
ing in the wings dressed and waiting to go on as Brangaene 
in “Tristan and Isolde” as Mme. Kirkby-Lunn feared she 
would not be able to finish the performance. A German 
training, such as Miss Howard has had, singing leading 
roles from fifty to seventy times a season, without count- 
ing concert and guest appearances, fits one for such feats 
as singing Brangaene in London without rehearsal. The 
traditional wit of the Covent Garden porters amused Miss 
Howard very much. One passes right through the market 











on one’s way to the opera house. One day she was going 
to a rehearsal in a very up to date Paris costume, One 
of the porters, setting down his sack of potatoes, waved 
the others aside, and said approvingly 

“Very nice, lydy, very nice indeed. I likes to see the 
lydies when I'se working.” 

The next day Miss Howard had a hard stage rehearsal 
before her, and appeared in serviceable blue serge. The 
same porter looked at her and shook his head: 

“Not ‘alf so nice as yesterdy, lydy,” he said in a re- 
proach ful tone. 


Prominent Teacher and Pupil. 


In the accompanying picture Mme, Ada Soder-Hueck, 





the well known New York vocal instructor and coach, is 
shown with her artist pupil, Marie Ellerbrook, at her side 

Miss EWerbrook has just signed a contract for engage 
ments during the entire season of 1914-1915; she will tour 
the United States and Canada, appearing at 120 to 130 
concerts from October until May. Miss Ellerbrook, who 
beautiful contralto voice—one 


the cello-like tone 


is the possessor of a rich, 


of those real contraltos wit! appeared 

















MME ADA SODERHUECK (RIGHT) AND HER PUPIL, 
MARIE ELLERBROOK 






successfully for years ir meert here and elsewhere S 


as a Ing repertoire in the different styles and language 


especially in the refined German lied 





Miss Ellerbrook received her artisti vorce (raming wi 
der Ada Soder-Hueck, t eminent foreign singer 
and y cal instructor M me Soder-Hueck a dramatic con 
tralto herself, and formerly prima donna at the Vienna 
Opera, has been for years one of the foremost 
trainers in New York. Many of he mer students ar 
hlling prominent positions in neert and opera, and many 
professionals are aching with her at the present time 

Melba-Kubelik on Tour. 
(By Telegraph.) 
Omaha. Meb.. Ya 


To the Musical Courier 

Melba and Kubelik tonight drew the largest concert 
audience here ever known in the State of Nebraska. Gros 
receipts were over $8,000 Last Fridav night in De 
Moines they had the largest concert audience ever known 
in lowa, over seventy-six cities being represented, and 
there were gross receipts of over $7,000 P 
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CINCINNATIANS WILL 
HEAR BRAHMS MUSIC. 


An Overture and a Violin Concerto Figure,.on 
Symphony Orchestra Program—Matinee 
Musicale Opens Its Season—Events at 
Cincinnati Conservatory and the 
College of Music. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jamuary 11, 1914 





Lovers of Brahms will find the symphony concerts of 
this week to be performed by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Kunwald, at Emery 
Auditorium, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
greatly to their liking, since the program includes two of 
his most celebrated as well as melodious compositions, the 
“Academic Festival” overture and the concerto for violin, 
will be played by Emil Heermann, the brilliant 
young concertmaster of the orchestra. Another particu- 
larly graceful number to be played is the Schumann sym- 
pheny No. 4. The other orchestral selection is Mendels- 
sohn’s overture “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 


which 


Lovers of opera will find the program of the next popu- 
lar concert to be given at Music Hall Sunday afternoon by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra one particularly to 
their liking, as it is made up chiefly of operatic selections. 
his is a large item of interest and the fact that the entire 
program is well known and has been played many times 
before is another element of popularity, Perhaps the most 
brilliant and picturesque number of the entire program 
is the “Ride of the Valkyries.” The other orchestral num- 
bers are “Wedding March” from “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Mendelssohn; overture, “Magic Flute,” Mozart; 
‘Scenes Napolitaines,” Massenet; overture, “William Tell,” 
Largo in F for strings; “Dorfschwalben aus 
Nieder Oecsterreich,”’ Strauss. The soloist will be Nikolas 
Kouloukis, first flutist of the orchestra, who will play the 
Godard suite for flute and orchestra. 


nner 


Rossini; 


Che Matinee Musicale opened its season with an artist 
recital at the Sinton Hotel last Tuesday, achieving a suc- 
cess that was a happy surprise, not only to the anxious 
board of managers, and still more anxious president, Mrs. 
\dolph Hahn, but to the large membership as well. Emilio 
le Gogorza was the cause of the worried look on Mme. 
President's face and hurried consultations with the board. 
Mr. de Gogorza was ill and therefore could not sing. In 
to America, Paul 
Not only De Gogorza and his managers, but also 
Julia Culp vouched for the young artist, but yet the presi- 
dent and her devoted aides had not heard him sing. So 
when Mr, Reimers, with the most charming self possession, 
just turned the opening concert into a regular ovation 
and triumphal procession for himself, everybody beamed. 
Mr. Reimers is gifted with much poise and a perfect meth- 
od. As a lieder singer he is beyond compare. After a 
number of German and French songs, Mr. Reimers ended 
with an American song, “The Sweetest 
Flower that Blows,” sung with much tenderness and de- 
light ful His accompanist, Theodore Flint, fur- 
nished splendid support at the piano, and contributed much 
to the success of the morning. 
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the Cincinnati Con- 
ry of Music were resumed yesterday when an ex- 


The Saturday student recitals at 
orva. 
cellent program was given by students from the classes 


of Dr. Fery Lulek, Marcian Thalberg, John A. Hoffmann, 


Bernard Sturm, Lloyd Miller, Carol Perrenot, Hugo Se- 
derberg. The following participated: Lucile Blakely, Ruth 
Ritchey, Mattie Sue Tarry, Margaret Flint, Cornelia Munz, 

ra Briggs, Helen Portune, Constance Baur, Alma 


ker, Bess Marvel Coffin, Pauline Triplett, Janet Watt 
ew RR 

At eleven o'clock yesterday Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley gave a very interesting lecture on the program to 
be performed by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Dr concerts. Mr. 
Kelley’s chief attention was centered upon the Schumann 
4, but he also gave some interesting data 
in regard to the Korngold overture. Mrs. Kelley, as usual, 
These lectures at the Con- 
serving an excellent purpose and a large 
number of symphony patrons are availing themselves of 
the extraordinary opportunity. 


nene 


morning 


Kunwald, in this week’s pair of 


symphony No 


gave the piano illustrations 
servatory dre 


Thursday evening, January 20, has been fixed for a 
faculty concert to be given at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
f Music by Frederic Shailer Evans, Bernard Sturm, 
Julius Sturm and John A. Hoffmann. Mr. Evans’ stren- 
uous duties as a pedagogue prevent frequent concert ap- 





pearances and his many friends and admirers of his splen- 
did artistic achievements will be delighted to hear of his 
approaching concerts. Among the Conservatory faculty 
members who spent the holidays out of the city were 
Frederic Shailer Evans and Leo A. Paalz, who went to 
New York for a season of opera, and George A. Leighton, 
the premier performance of whose recently completed 
quartet called him to Chicago. Devotees of the French 
arts are enthusiastic over the evening of French music 
to be given by Theodor Bohlmann, Bernard Sturm and 
Julius Sturm at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Thursday evening, January 15. The program, replete with 
interest, will be: Saint-Saéns’ sonata for piano and violin, 
D minor; Cesar Franck’s sonata for piano and violin, A 
major, and Godard trio. 


Among the many important and interesting papers read 
during the four days’ meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association at the Odeon last week, that of 
Louis Victor Saar aroused unusual comment among the 
educators in attendance. In the harmony conference, Mr. 
Saar read a paper on “Ultra Modern Tendencies in Mu- 
sic,” and treated the matter in such a scholarly manner as 
to meet with the heartiest approval of those present. As 
principal of the theory department of the College of Music 
Mr. Saar made an excellent selection for this particular 
task. Several members of the College of Music faculty 
spent the holidays in New York, where they spent much 
of their time in the company of their colleagues and also 
attended the grand opera. Those who visited in the east 
were Lino Mattioli, Douglas Powell and Johannes Miersch. 
The second chamber concert by the College of Music 
string quartet will be given at the Odeon January 13. 
Another program of rare artistic merit is being prepared, 
and music lovers will be glad to learn that Romeo Gorno 
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will be the pianist. The next concert in the series given 
by the College of Music chorus and orchestra is announced 
for January 20. The chorus is being carefully rehearsed 
by Louis Victor Saar, and will be heard in several delight- 
ful works in which he is instructing the members. The 
orchestra under the direction of Johannes Miersch will 
also be heard in several important numbers, besides sup- 
plying the difficult accompaniments under the direction of 
Albino Gorno, who takes charge of the solo work. 


Walter Gilewicz, pianist, made his local debut in a re- 
cital at the Odeon Thursday night, winning instant recog- 
nition of his talent and splendid achievment. Mr. Gilewicz 
is the most recent addition to the faculty of the College 
of Music, and his recital was in the nature of an intro- 
duction to the local public. His technic is flawless, as was 
made quite evident in his masterly playing of the Liszt 
polonaise in E major and the character of the program 
presented. The opening number, toccata and fugue in D 
minor, Bach-Tausig, was infused with robust vigor, clear 
cut and bold. A new side of Mr. Gilewicz’s art was shown 
in the Beethoven sonata in F minor (“Appassionata”) when 
his playing of the lovely theme in the first movement be- 
trayed the poet. As an interpreter of Chopin the audience, 
composed for the most part of musicians and music dilet- 
tante, greeted him with rapturous applause. The well 
known ballade in a A flat major was the most notable of 
the Chopin group, although the etude, op. 25, No. 2, in F 
minor had to be repeated. The nocturne, op. 32, No. 1, in 
B major was a thing of haunting beauty. In addition to 
these numbers, Mr. Gilewicz played the etudes, op. 10. No. 
12, C minor; op. 10, No. 3, E major; op. 10, No. 5, G flat 
major; waltz, op. 64, No. 2, C sharp minor, by Chopin, 
and the sonette in A flat major of Liszt. 

Jesste Partiow Tyres. 





Bernard Steinberg’s Metropolitan Success. 

At Aeolian Hall, New York, January 11, Bernard Stein- 
berg, baritone, perhaps better classified as a basso cantante, 
made his metropolitan debut. Next day New York’s lead- 
ing papers sounded his praises, the following being ex- 
cerpts: 


The singer has a baritone voice of power, resonance and suffi- 
cient range. . . .—Herald. 





At Aeolian Hall, Bernard Steinberg, the excellent baritone, was 
heard in a recital.—Evening Post. 





Bernard Steinberg, a baritone with a very pleasing voice, gave 4 
recital last night.—Evening World. 
— 
. . . It was a liberal and well planned program. Mr. Steinberg 
is without question a musician and a singer who has enjoyed sound 


training. . He interpreted intelligently —Sun. 
A large and fashionabl di greeted Bernard Steinberg last 





night. He possesses a baritone voice of heroic proportions, with 
a quality of exceptional warmth and richness.—The American. 

Steinberg showed himself a conscientious and painstaking artist, 
with a voice of nice quality, rich in the lower register, and serv- 
iceable in the upper range. ... The interpretative side of his art is 
commendable, end his enunciation good in al! three languages. His 
recital was most enjoyable, and his audience often gave evidence of 
satisfaction.—World, 





It is a rich voice of large volume and full-reaching power, and 
one admirably adapted to the kind of singing which dominated the 
program, the robust and dramatic. When he was concerned with 
this style the singer obtained results which are not bettered by any 
but exceptional bass baritones on the concert stage. . . . In the mat- 
ter of musical taste and feeling in the interpretation of his songs, Mr. 
Steinberg was entirely satisfactory. He sings with a good deal of 
authority and repose, and does not fail to convey the proper mood 
of his song.—Times. 

The artist possesses a splendid baritone voice, well schooled, and 
with such breath control that he is enabled to produce grand effects. 
A highly intellectual effort was in Lowe's and Wolf’s songs. . . . The 
public gave the singer a real ovation, and poured applause on him 
for his noteworthy efforts.—Evening Staats-Zeitung. (Translation.) 





A real ovation was tendered Bernard Steinberg, the applause fre 
quently breaking in on the music, or during a rest. Mr. Stein- 
berg has such superior merit, such grace in his singing, that the 
audience was friendly to him from the first. His voice is sympa- 
thetic, of much warmth, and he handles it with the best of school- 
ing, this showing most in the wonderful economy of breath. He 
displays strong intelligence, and no small refinement of tone. He 
shone also through his very distinct enunciation, so that his recital 
made very pleasant impression.—-Staats-Zeitung. (Translation.) 

Mr. Steinberg is not a novice in the concert hall. He was heard 
in the Hippodrome last year, in conjunction with his famous col- 
league, Sirota, and last summer created no little stir in London. 
His voice is a bass-baritone of excellent quality, agreeable in timbre, 
and sympathetic, and his interpretations show intelligence and feel- 
ing. . . . The crowd seemed to find more enjoyment in Goetzel’s 
“Warte Noch,” which received an encore, and in the same com- 
poser’s “Wo wird einst,”—Press. 

Mr. Steinberg disclosed a voice of really beautiful timbre, and 
one which in mezza voce be used with much delicacy. . . . His intelli- 
gence of interpretation was unusual, and his musical instincts sin- 
cere and sure. It is to be hoped that Mr. Steinberg will be heard 
again, and that his music will include some of the Jewish ritual.— 
Tribune. 





Florence Hinkle Praised South and West. 


Huntington, West Va., and Milwaukee, Wis., add their 
plaudits to the already large number earned by Florence 
Hinkle, the popular New York soprano. They are as 
follows: 


Those who heard Florence Hinkle, she of the bell-like voice and 
ideal temperament for concert work, realized that they had heard 
one of the world’s great concert singers when she had completed 
her last solo last Monday night. Florence Hinkle is the possessor 
of a lyric voice of absolutely pure quality, her voice has in it more 
beauty, sheer refinement and purity than any voice which has been 
heard in Huntington for many a day.—The Huntington Advertiser. 

Miss Hinkle, who gave two groups of songs, and Charpentier’s 
“Depuis le Jour,” charmed the audience with the beauty of her 
voice and revelation of a splendid art. Miss Hinkle is, indeed, 
among the greatest soprano singers. Her voice is a finely placed 
naturally beautiful organ of good range and flexibility, The beauti- 
ful bird-like quality of tone of Miss Hinkle’s voice made of Wood- 
man’s “A Song of Joy,” Park’s “A Memory” and Salter’s “Her 
Love Song” particular pleasures, while the songs were otherwise 
made intelligent to the audience by reason of the singer’s excellent 
enunciation and appealing for the sweetness in their musical con 
ception.—Milwaukee Free Press. 

Miss Hinkle, who appeared in two groups of ballads and an aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” impressed her listeners as on former 
occasions, with the charm of her art. She combines a soprano voice 
of most pleasing quality with simplicity and grace in the exposition 
ef a sing that make her singing genuinely enjoyable.—The Milwau- 
kee Journal, 





The appearance of Florence Hinkle, soprano, is always an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, and was particularly so at this concert. The 
soloist was in glorious voice, and it was only natural that the audi- 
ence should go into ecstasies over her singing.—-Milwaukee Daily 
News. ’ 


Miss Hinkle is an artist. With a voice of beautiful timbre, fine 
schooling and a musical temperament, she sings her songs with that 
beautiful simplicity which marks the artist and carries conviction 
with it. Schubert's “Du Bist die Rub” was sung with that “sweet 
repose” and beautiful cantilene so necessary, while the little song 
of Homer’s, “Ferry Me Across the Water,” had that piquant charm 
that completely won her audience. (Advertisement.) 
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Umberto Sorrentino’s Successes. 


Three recent successful engagements of the Italian tenor, 
Umberto Sorrentino, two of them with symphony orches- 
tras, have been noted in the columns of the Musica Covu- 
RIER within the past month. They were respectively, with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor; the 
Springfield (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra, Carl Jensen, 








UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 


Tenor 


North Adams, Mass. Ex- 


sometimes take too 


conductor, and in concert at 
tended notices much of th 


reader's time to go through, therefore the headings which 


pre $8 


appeared above such notices are herewith quoted from the 
leading local papers 

LARGEST AUDIENCE OF THE SEASON SORRENTINO 
REPEATS ARIOSO FROM “I PAGLIACCI,” WITH ORCHES 
TRAL ACCOMPANIMENT. FOUR RECALLS, FOLLOWED 
BY ANOTHER ENCORE SONG AFTER HIS GROUP OF NEA 
POLITAN SONGS.—St. Louis Republican. 





FIVE RECALLS SOR 
PAGLIACCI.” AN EN 
HEAR YOU 


PUBLIC ENTHUSIASTIC. AFTER 
RENTINO HAS TO REPEAT “RIDI 
CORE FOR HIS “REVE MANON”—SINGS “I 
CALLING ME.,”—Springfield, Mass., Daily News. 

PACKED HOUSE. QUARTET FROM “RIGOLETTO” AND 
SEXTET FROM “LUCIA”; DUET FROM “LA GIOCONDA,’ 
“PAGLIACCI” AND “MANON” SUNG. THE PUBLIC GAVE 
HIM OVATIONS. IS THE BEST TENOR EVER HEARD 
North Adams Democrat. (Advertisement) 


Bonci Again Lauded in Spain. 
—_ 

Alessandro Bonci continues his triumphs in Spain. The 
tenor sang the leading role in a performance of “I Puri- 
tani,” December 14. The following excerpts, culled from 
the Madrid press of th~ following day, again testify to 
the unimpeachable art of « zat tenor: 

Bonci, one of the long chain of vittuosi that Italy has given t 
the world, sang the music of “I Puritani” in a strong, firm voice, 
accenting his work in an admirable manner 

He recited the andante in a marvelous manner, sustaining the 
acute tessitura without any effort and giving to the public the im 


pression that the singing was no that of a mere man. 
As an actor, he has gained much and his costumes accord rigor 





ously with the times portrayed. 

In the last act he was stupendously colossal With extraordinary 
brilliancy, he struck and sustained a high D flat, his voice rising 
above the music of the orchestra. LBonci received a unanimous and 
insistent ovation.—-E] Correo Espafiol, Madrid, December 15, 1913 


Alessandro Bonci, the famous tenor, sole champion of the opera 
“I Puritani,” is, in our opinion, the only one capable at the pres 
ent time of singing the partitura of this opera and of many others 
which were included in the repertoire of our own immortal Gayarre 

He was much applauded in the “A te, o cara,” in the duets and 
the concertante and received many curtain calls as a reward for his 
incomparable work.—E] Heraldo de Madrid, December 15, 1913 





Bonci, recalling the occasion of his first appearance at the Roya 
Opera House several years ago, sang as if inspired by the supreme 
art of the pure Italian school. The andante in which he valiantly 
struck and extremely high note ws the cue for much applause. But 
it was im the third act that he achieved his most legitimate and con 
plete success. The romanza was sung with great pathos; the duct 
was a perfect, unimpeachable work of art. At the finale he was 
recalled over and over again, to acknowledge the ovation given hin 
by an enthusiastic public.—E) Imparcial, Madrid, December 15, 1913 





Bellini’s old opera, “I Puritani,” was given last night and the 


hero of the evening was Alessandro Bonci, incomparable among 
tenors. 

The entire press of Madrid is unanimous in its applause and 
prodigal in its praise of Bonci, who in his rendering of “I Puri- 
tani,” received the most enthusiastic ovation from the audience 

The singing faculties of this great tenor did not waver at any 
time during his singing of the partitura. His exquisite art, special 
ly in the high register, lends great dramatic relief to the work of 
the author, 

The opening phrases, “A te, o cara,” he sang with incomparable 
tenderness and feeling, terminating the andante in a masterly 
manner, 

The public was lavish in its applause after his singing of the 
romanza in the third act, in which he seemed to be inspired, and id 
the duet, as well as in the finale of Act 111. He sang as only 
Bonci can sing these numbers. 

Numerous curtain calls, a tempest of applause and many encores 
crowned the work of this great artist, Alessandro Ronci,.—La Pren 
sa, Madrid, December 13, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


Beatrice Wheeler’s Career. 
Jeatrice Wheeler, one of the many American artists 


associated with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, a 
mezzo-soprano of unusual attainments, is Boston born and 








BEATRICE WHEELER 


“Gotterdimmerung” at Royal Ope 
Madrid, Spain 


As Waltraute in 


bred, and spent the first two years of student life in that 
city with Emma Howe. She then went to Italy and con- 
tinued her studies with Carlo Sebasfiani 
her debut at San Carlo, Naples, in “La Favorita.” She 


In 1906 she mad 


made such a pronounced impression that after singing in 
several of the minor cities of Italy,. enlarging her reper- 
toire, she was engaged to return to the National Opera 
House and remain there two seasons. Her work was so 
satisfactory that the management desired a continuation of 
the engagement, but she preferred a change and went to 
the Costanzi in Rome, appearing under the direction of 
Pietro Mascagni. The two succeeding seasons she spent 
at the Teatro Real in Madrid, Spain, and her success with 
the capricious Spanish public should serve as an index to 
her merit. Singularly enough, Beatrice Wheeler has never 
appeared in opera in her native land; but the last of the 
season she made a spring tour in California in concert 
and although operatic work is not conducive to producing 
best efforts for the concert platform, she triumphed sig- 
nally. 

Since the opening of the 1913-14 season she has appeared 
as leading contralto with the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in such roles as Ammneris in “Aida,” the 
Witch in “Hansel and Gretel,” the title role in “Carmen 


ete, 


Mme. Ohrman to Be Entertained by Governor Eberhardt 


Luella Chilson Ohrman will be the soloist with the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra on January 25 in St. Paul, and 
January 26 Governor Eberhardt, of Minnesota, and his 
wife will give a reception for Mme. Ohrman at the St. 
Paul Hotel, at which Mme. Ohrman will present her 
attractive Japanese cycle, which she sings in costume. 


i Concert. 
A Springfield 
Springfield, Mass.. January 16, 1914. 

Umberto Sorrentino, the brilliant young Italian tenor, 
scored a pronounced success with the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in the New Auditorium, on January 5. 
He was in good voice, and was obliged to repeat his aria, 
“Ridi, Pagliacci.” For his second number he sang a group 
of three songs, “Reve,” Manon; “Good-bye,” Tosti, and 
“For You Alone,” by Sheel, with cello obbligato. This 
instrument was played in most musicianly style by Carl 
Jensen. Harry H. Kellogg was an admirable accompanist 
For a final encore, Sorrentino sang “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” with artistic finish and exquisite mezza voce effects 

The orchestra, directed by Emil Jansen, played with in- 
telligence and unity, rarely found in a body of amateurs 
They played the “Magic Flute” overture, prelude to “Lo- 
hengrin,” andante from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, a 
lovely little Marchen, by Komzak, the “Spanish Suite,” by 
Marchetti, and Elgar's “Pomp and Circumstance” march 
closed the program. The concert was enjoyed by an ex- 
tremely appreciative audience, which comfortably filled the 
hall. Sorrentino, in commenting on the hall, declared the 
acoustics to be more perfect than any in which he has sung 
The finest pianissimo tones were heard with perfect ease 
from any part of the vast room. There is decided demand 
for Sorrentino as soleist for the same concerts early next 
season, B. F E 


Polese’s Travels. 





Few foreign artists have traveled more extensively in 
this country than Giovanni Polese. Besides singing with 
the Manhattan Opera Company in New York, Philadel 


phia, Boston, Baltimore, etc., he accompanied Mme. Tet- 





GIOVANNI POLESE AS RAFAELE IN “JEWELS OF THI 
MADONNA 
American concert tour, and last seasor 


razzini on her first 





i) 


joined the Chicago Opera Company, with which he is now 


connected, for the transcontinental tour 
ited Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


Max Jacobs’ String Quartet Concert January 25. 


The second subscription concert, fifth season 


Max Jacobs String Quartet, with Earl la Ross, assisting 


pianist, is to take place next Sunday afternoon, Januar 


5, at 3 o'clock, in Carnegie Lyceum, New York This 


the program: 
Quartet, Op p : Be« 
t Century) arnt 


First Tim 


Ouartetto Sinton 


Intermezz Ippolito ff - I wane 


Humeresca Scherzando 


Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 44 schumas 


of the 


He has also vis- 


s 


A 


\ New York church choir has a special barber. It’s al 


right so long as he doesn’t try to shave their notes-—Dut 


ham (N. C.) Home Circle 
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BRUCKNER AND BRAHMS 
JUXTAPOSED IN BOSTON. 


Symphony Program Curiously Arranged—Titta 
Ruffo Sings Magnificently in Concert— 
MacDowell Club Activity—Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity of New England Conserva- 
tory Offers Prize—Other Boston 
Musical Events of the Week. 


Boston, Mass., January 15, 1914. 

ram for the twelfth pair of Boston Symphony 
estré mecerts this week was a curious one with 
Bruckner and Brahms in close juxtaposition. On the 


whole it was the performers rather than the works per 


formed that interested most at these concerts. Bruckner’s 
ymphony (unfinished) can hardly be called one of 

his most inspired compositions and in no way equals other 
works of this great composer. No more is Brahms’ piano 
mcerto in D minor, despite Harold Bauer’s devotion to 

i work of universal appeal. In his performance, how 


ever, Me tauer heightened and revealed its best points 
vithout sacrificing its classic austerity and sobriety of 
od. With a tone of serene and noble beauty, coupled 
vith mplete sympathy and understanding of the com 
é inte n, Mr. Bauer made this work impressive 
el h uubting on ind thus imbued it with a cer- 

1 grandeur and of grave beauty hitherto unrevealed. 

eee 

f the traditional coldness of Boston audi- 
eng was evident at Titta Ruffo’s concert at Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon last; which goes to prove that 
Bostonians are very much like other human beings in ac- 
wrding recognition to extraordinary gifts plus a magnetic 
personality And Titta Ruffo’s gifts are indeed extraor 
dinary. His voice is a magnificent one, powerful, brilliant 
and of marvelous range. Particularly in its high tones is 
it unique, savoring, as it does, of ‘a full bodied, g!owing 
tenor. Nor have his remarkable control of breath and 
nany fine feats of vocal technic been exaggerated in pre- 
liminary reports. ‘Crowning all this, however, and doubly 
enhancing his vocal achievements is the strong appeal of 
Mr. Ruffo’s personality—one of elemental force and 


trength, of masculine Vigor combined with boyish naivete 
\ vivid spontaneous spirit animates all he does and so 
ects itself to his audience as to make them communi 


atingly responsive and animated even to the forgetting of 


lative digiuty and reserve in the vociferous expression of 
approval. Mr. Ruffo sang the Prologue from “Pag- 
iacci,” the “Largo al Factotum” from the “Barber” and the 
Brindisi” aria from “Hamlet” and made them “sound” even 
e lack of orchestral accompaniment. How much 

en could he make of them with ‘this addition and 

peratic background as well. In his group of Italian 
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and Spanish songs, 
ease on the concert platform, and displayed in them many 


Mr. Ruffo was perhaps most at his 


of the finer aspects of his art. As assisting artists in this 
concert were Florence Hinkle, soprano, who sang with her 
well known musical taste and vocal beauty the “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise,” and the “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” 
and William Morse Rummell, who played sundry violin 
Both of these artists responded to encores—and 
so, of course, did Mr. Ruffo, times without number. Ar- 
thur Rosenstein accompanied Mr. Ruffo and Miss Hinkle. 
neRee 

Interesting features of the program given by the Mac- 
Dowell Club at Copley Hall on Wednesday afternoon were 
the violin playing of Maurice Koessler, a first violinist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and a first performance 
in this country of Michael Nyrop’s suite, “Summer Songs,” 
written for three voices, strings and piano. Mr. Nyrop 
played the piano part, and the singers were Mmes. Calvert 
and Hemenway and Mr, Huddy. The accompanying string 
orchestra was composed for the most part of members of 
the MacDowell Club, under the direction of Frederick 
Mahn of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The playing 
of Edna Gunnar Peterson, the young Chicago pianist who 
made such a successful appearance at the Boston Opera 
House concert earlier in the week, was another most en- 
joyable feature of this concert. Miss Peterson was called 
upon to take part in this program quite unexpectedly, when 
it developed that Alice Lidridge, the original soloist, had 
been unavoidably detained and could not appear. 

nee 

Approaching concert engagements of Jessie Davis, the 
accomplished pianist, are: January 18, New Yotk; Jan- 
Concord, Mass., and January 27, Steinert Hall, 


pieces. 


wary 21, 
Boston, 
Rar 

Eleanor Spencer further confirmed the good impression 
made here by her excellent playing in a recent Sunday af- 
ternoon concert, at her recital on Wednesday afternoon 
at Jordan Hall. In the appended program Miss Spencer 
revealed a tone that was always clean, clear and musical, 
an ample technical proficiency and a keen sense of 
rhythmic valnes. Nor was she lacking in the less obvious 
but most essentially important side of her art—interpreta- 
tive insight and emotional expression: 


‘Organ Fantasie and fugue, G minor.... 


Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, G minor..........sececceecesecees Brahms 
Iwo Intermezzi, op, 117, Nos. 1 amd 2..... 0c. csc wees ceees Brahms 
Capsiccio, op, 96, NG. a; DB GRE aes cesevcncccacectcepeyssin Brahms 
Sonate, B minor, op. 58 No, 111....... peaw ane ... Chopin 
Etude, G flat major (Octave)..........cccseceeeceeseeesveese sChOpin 
Reverie .. Debussy 
Danse Négre bite ssa ...Cyril Seott 
Three Etudes, op. 8, Mes. 1, 10, 12. . Scriabine 


" n 2 
Alexander Bloch, the young American violinist, a pupil 
of Sevcik and Auer, who recently made his new York 
debut at a concert in Aeolian Hall, and won the endorse- 
ment of the press and public in that city, will give a Bos- 
ton recital at Jordan. Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 21. Previous -to this concert Mr. Bloch appeared at 
the Thursday Morning Musical Club, where his dec’ded 
violinistic talent aroused much interest 
nue 
The Sinfonia Fraternity of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music has offered a prize of $100 and a gold medal 
for the best male chorus with piano accompaniment sub- 
mitted before October 20 by a male composer, who is also 
a citizen of the United States. The judges will be Victor 
Saar, Cincinnati; Gustav Strube, Baltimore, and Frank 
Damrosch, New York. 
nner 
\t a concert given in Jordan Hall on Thursday after- 
noon to increase the benefit fund of the Tau Beta Beta 
Society, Beatrice Harrison, the eminent young cellist, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, the accomplished young baritone, 
turnished the musical program. The numbers given by 
both artists, though in no sense of the popular order, were 
nevertheless chosen with a view to the more or less s0- 
cial nature of the occasion, and made no taxing demands 
on the listener. Miss Harrison’s absolute mastery of the 
technic of her instrument and the tone of perfect beauty 
which she draws from it are enough in themselves to com- 
mand profound admiration, but when is added to these 
rare musical taste, artistic discrimination and charm of 
personality, the combination is well nigh irresistible. Mr. 
Werrenrath is a type of young American musician good to 
hear and see. And this word musician is used advisedly, 
for Mr. Werrenrath is more than a singer vocally expert 
and pleasing; he is sincerely and thorough!y musical, with 
a keen understanding of and appreciation for all that goes 
to make up this art. That this inherent musicianship is 
reflected in his singing, in his choice of songs and their in- 
terpretation is but natural and logical. Varied and ever 
active, too, is his musical interest, and young or obscure 
song writers owe much to his discovery and exploitation of 
their efforts. On this occasion there were at least two 
songs new to Boston concert halls which merit further 
hearing; these were F, Morris Class’ “Why Does Azure 
Deck the Sky,” and “Witch Woman,” by Deems Taylor. 


* sixths went! 


This latter, written by Mr. Werrenrath’s room mate of 
college days, is an unusually original and beautiful com- 
position. George Falkenstein played sympathetic accom- 
paniments for both artists. 
v Ld 
The marriage is announced on January 12 of Malcolm 
W. Sears, a graduate and instructor at the Faelten Piano- 
forte School, to Annie A, Mackay, a former pupil and 
graduate of the same institution. 
BLiaNcHe FREEDMAN. 


Sieveking Coming to America. 

Martinus Sieveking, the eminent Dutch pianist, will 
make an American tour next season, 1914-15, under the 
management of the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, of 
New York. 

Sieveking visited this country in the winter of 1895, and 
just prior to the Christmas holidays of that year appeared 
in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra playing 
the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. The following press 
tributes were accorded him at that time: 

About the complete success of Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, 
however, there can be no doubt whatever. He chose the fascinating 
Saint-Saéns concerto No. 2, a work of the most spontaneous 
piquancy and loveliness from beginning to end. And he played it 
like a master, His touch is beautifully delicate and clear, his 
trills and runs smooth and sparkling, and his4bravura faultless so 
far as technic is concerned. He won marked favor with the great 


audience, and at the close of the concerto was recalled more times 
than it is necessary te recount.—Boston Traveler. 








The Symphony Orchestra gave its seventh concert of the season 
last evening in Music Hall. The soloist was a most pleasant sur- 
prise; he came here unberalded and yet his work proved that he 
was a pianist of the very finest calibre. He is amply provided for 
in the way of technic; he conquers difficulties with the ease and 
grace of an approved master. His playing is clean, clear, and the 
workmanship is of the finest quality; it is strong, virile playing 
without a trace of affected prettiness or morbid sentimentality. 
Mr. Sieveking was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and was 
recalled seven times, an honor won by his merits alone, and these 
merits place him in the very first rank. If all his work is as fine 
as the first specimen given he may have one or two equals, but no 
superiors,—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





The seventh symphony concert was given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening. Mr. Sieveking made his first bow to a large Bos- 
ton audience at this concert. His playing of the concerto was superb. 
He evidently possesses great physical strength, the exertion of which 
he, however, never pushes farther than the piano can bear. Since 
we heard the composer himself play this movement in London, in 
1879, we have heard no one make the effect with it that Mr. 
Sieveking did last Saturday. It was the ne plus ultra of irresistible 
bravura playing, yet never really, so to speak, outrunning its own 
legs. As for technic! Whew! How those terrible thirds and 
It was thoroughly superb. The effect upon the audi- 
ence was electric; the pianist was recalled seven times.—Boston 
Transcript. 





He is without affectations, 18 not a victim to the wiles of rubato 
in its irritating excesses, and his style has nothing of sugary senti- 
mentality, The player never comes between the music and its 
hearers with display, of disturbing peculiarities, of eccentric indi- 
viduality. His finger work is exquiste in its certainty and its finish. 
His use of the pedals is masterly. He made an unmistakable con- 
quest of his audience, which applauded him with immense fervor 
at the close of the first and second movements, and when the con- 
certo was ended it broke into a perfect frenzy of plaudits. Rarely 
has more enthusiasm than he aroused been earned by an artist in 
Music Hall, for he was stormily recalled seven times.—Boston 
Herald. 

—_— 

The seventh synpheny concert in this fifteenth season, marking 
the 1 320th performance. The concert did not really commence 
until Martinus Sieveking came forth to supply the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo, and then what a concert! It was in many respects the best 
of the season, chiefly due to Sieveking’s masterly rendition and the 
orchestra's sympathetic reading of such a genuinely refreshing and 
pleasurable number as Reznicek’s overture to “Donna Diana.” 

Sieveking took the first movement rather doubtfully, as if in 
fear of the important verdict of that audience. His case was clearly 
won, however, with the completion of the first movement, and the 
second and third sky-rocketed off with a brilliancy and dash and a 
wisdom of technic that established the player at once as a master 
of the piano, and bound for a station called “Glory.” It rarely 
happens that a Saturday night symphony audience hints a request 
for an encore by recalling the artist for the sixth or seventh time. 

Sieveking’s playing had the greater value and charm from 
its utter modest mien. He is devoid of the effeminate foibles in 
hair, dress or pose which characterize other soloists; he is entirely 
unaffected and withal manly. Good for Sieveking, say I. Let us 
have more of him.—Boston Standard. (Adverti ) 








Maud Powell's Success. 


Maud Powell, the noted violinist, began the second 
half of her season on Friday, January 16, at Baltimore, 
when she gave a recital at the Peabody Institute before 
such a large house that some of the audience was seated 
on the stage. Her success was as great as it always is, and 
she was greeted with a warm ovation. Mme. Powell is en- 
gaged to play through Florida for the rest of January. 
From there she goes west through the Southern States 
and Texas, appearing in a regular series of concerts in each 
State. 





What the German audience demands above all things is 
dramatic expression. With this idea constantly in mind 
singers are prone to force their voices. Hence the very d:- 
fective singing that now prevails in Germany.—Musical Re- 
view. 
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MUNICH ROYAL OPERA 
GIVES WAGNER'S “RING.” 


Many Notable Impersonations Witnessed in the 
Music Dramas—Max Reger’s Ballet Suite 
Given—Marcella Craft Has Success in 
Berlin—Dr. Dedicates 
“Te Deum” to King i. ‘wig Ill. 

_Finken Str. 2, } 
Munich, January 2, 1914 
The splendid production of Wagner's “Ring” by the 
Royal Opera Company brought forth many notable im- 
personations. Knote’s Siegfried was, as ever, masterly, 
heroic and compelling. Paul Bender’s Wotan was majes- 
tically impressive. Briinnhilde was portrayed by Mrs. 
Mottl-Fassbender with great beauty and fine feeling. Sador 
as guest gave his well known delineation of Alberich. 
Maude Fay was an ideally youthful and beautiful Freia. 
In Sieglinda Miss Fay'’s vocal and artistic attainments 
were remarkable. 
nar 
Bertha Morena gave a moving interpretation of Leonore 
in “Fidelio” at the Royal Opera on December 27. The 
exquisite inflections of her beautiful voice, the deep sin- 
cerity of her acting depicted most vividly the courage and 
fidelity of Beethoven's noble heroine. She was repeatediy 
called before the curtain by an admiring and devoted pub- 
lic. Otto Hess conducted with power and deep musical 
perception. 
Rar 
Max Reger’s Ballet Suite was given in Munich for the 
first time, by the Konzertvereins Orchestra under the 
leadership of Ferdinand Loewe. The brilliancy, freshness 
and charm of the composition were brought out with fine 
discrimination by Mr. Loewe, and with an authority that 
bespoke the fullest appreciation of its possibilities. The 
Ballet Suite was followed by Brahms’ piano concerto in 
B major with Arthur Schnabel as the soloist. His read- 
ing was powerful and imposing. A splendid rendition of 
Beethoven’s A major symphony completed the program. 
me 
The fourth concert in the series by the Musical Academy 
was given Christmas evening under the direction of Bruno 
Walter. Bruno Ahner was the soloist. The concert was 
marked by that high degree of musicianship which one has 
come to associate with the events at the Musical Academy. 
nRne 
The Te Deum, written by Dr. P. Hartmann, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, and dedicated to King Ludwig III., of Ba- 
varia, had its initial production in the Tonhalle. Dr, Hart- 
mann conducted and the presence of the King and Queen 
lent distinction to the occasion, The Te Deum is an 
oratorio in three parts, for soloists, choruses, full orchestra 
and organ. The work is imbued with genuine religious 
fervor. 
nne 
The Intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera Company, His 
Excellence Von Hiilsen-Haesler, in response to a wish ex- 
pressed by Prince Adalbert, invited Marcella Craft, of the 
Munich Royal Opera, to appear as guest of honor in a 
special performance of “Madame Butterfly” on December 
29. Miss Craft's sincere and appealing interpretation of 
Butterfly, which has won her so much distinction in Mu- 
nich, was tumultuously applauded by a large and repre- 
sentative Berlin audience. 
nearer 
An interesting and scholarly program, including compo- 
sitions from the seventeenth century to the present time, 
was chosen by Werner Josten and Luigi Magistretti for 
their joint recital. Mr. Josten’s baritone voice is of a 
singular richness and charm, and his delivery is quite flaw- 
less. He was most warmly applauded. The harp solos of 
Luigi Magistretti were a revelation. In them he achieved 
some marvelous orchestral effects. The audience would 
not be satisfied until he had added three extra numbers to 
an already generous program. Mr. Magistretti is a teacher 
in the Berlin Academy Auice L. Bryant. 





Oscar Seagle, the noted baritone and exponent of the 


De Reszke method, is stopping at the Hotel Laurelton, 
147-149 West Fifty-fifth street, New York, and will be there 
until March 5. It is understood that he will be willing to 
receive pupils there during this period, provided his fre- 
quent artistic engagements admit of it. Among these en- 
gagements he is tc appear with the Cecilia Club, the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, the Tuesday musicales at the 
Waldorf, and numerous private affairs. 

Mr. Seagle studied for years with de Reszke and pre- 
pared pupils for the great master until the requirements of 
his own teaching made that practically impossible. Mr. 
Seagle and Mr. de Reszke are on the most intimate terms 
and M. de Reszke has said repeatedly that Seagle was thor- 
oughly competent and entirely qualified to teach the method 


by which de Reszke has succeeded in turning out so many 
great singers. The fact that the pupils of both of these 
gret masters of the vocal art are actually at present on 
many of the largest operatic stages of the world today ‘s 
sufficient proof of the efficacy of the method. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Splendid Performances Given by New York's Leading Or 
chestra in Manhattan and Brooklyn--Mischa 
Elman the Soloist. 

It is one thing to give agreeable interpretations of the 
average good compositions, for symphony orchestra, and 
quite another thing to grasp and express the depth, breadth 
and veiled beauties of Brahms as Conductor Josef Stransky 
did at the concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society 
in Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, January 15 and 16, when the great composer's second 
symphony was the most important work on the program 
Needless to say, without the fine body of instrumentalists 
Mr. Stransky is privileged to conduct, such a performance 
of Brahms, or of anybody else, would have been impos- 
sible. 

The melodic phrases for cellos, horn, oboe, first violins, 
in the adagio non troppo of this second Brahms’ symphony 
are enough to test the musicianly qualities of the players 
the allegretto grazioso offers ample opportunity for the 
woodwind instrumentalists to display their delicate stac- 
cato. In every instance the orchestra was equal to every 
demand of the composer. 

Mischa Elman was cordially greeted on his entry and 
warmly applauded on his exit. His suave and easy. per 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto was much to 
the liking of his hearers. He put into the melodies of this 
work a tenderness which is often wanting in some of those 
violinists who play this concerto with vigor and authority, 
but without charm. 

The technical difficulties of this score, which are con- 
siderable, were not noticeable in Mischa Elman’s perform- 
ance. He made them entirely subservient to tonal beauty 
and melodic attractiveness. Carnegie Hall was entircly 
filled. The program was as follows: 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave Mendelssohn 


Symphony in D....... covesecssceas . Brahms 
Concerto for violin. ‘ Tschaikowsky 
Mischa Elman. 

Overture, Tannhauser . Wagner 


The opera house in the Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
thronged on Sunday afternoon, January 18, when Mischa 
Elman appeared as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, in the third 
Brooklyn subscription concert of the season 

Bruch’s concerto in G minor, op. 26, and Saint-Saéns’ 
introduction and rondo capriccioso, op. 28, were Mr. 
Elman’s contribution to the program, and the audience 
would feign have heard more, but the violinist chose to 
limit his numbers to those previously announced on the 
program. The same limpidity of tone and wonderful exe 
cution throughout all the mazes of intricate technic, 
coupled with the temperament of the true artist, which 
has placed this young violinist among our greatest vir 
tu..si, were ever in evidence. 

Goldmark’s overture, “Spring”; Reger’s a ballet suite 
(given for the first time in Brooklyn), and Godard’s Sym 
phony Oriental, op. 84, also given for the first time at thes: 
concerts, were the orchestral numbers received with warm 
endorsement from the audience, because of exceptionally 
fine readings. 


Brenau Conservatory Concert. 


Brenau Conservatory, the musical department of Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., gave a concert by the Handel Trio, 
composed of Mrs. H. J. Pearce, violinist; Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, and Elmer Zoller, pianist, in the auditor- 
ium, January 12. The trio are members of the staff of the 
conservatory. January 15, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, as- 
sisted by Miss Howe, gave an organ recital; he, also, is 
a member of the staff, and is well known in Greater New 
York. These concerts and recitals give students at the 
college, and especially the music students of the conserva- 
tory, opportunity to hear much good music. Dr. T. J. Sim- 
mons and his wife are doing a telling work :a all this. 








Another Thoms Pupil in Grand Opera. 


Eva Tugby, the young Buffalo soprano, has been engaged 
as soprano of the Dorée Grand Opera Stars. As the In- 
dian princess in “Everywhere,” she made a hit; later she 
appeared, with success, in New York in various promnent 
concerts, and her June recital at Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, 
was heard by a distinguished audience. Miss Tugby ap- 
pears in New York soon. Another singer (Thoms’ pupil) 
just signed with Savage, is Francie Schofield, referred to 
by Mrs. Thoms as “My best alto.” Viola Schammer is 
getting ready for public work; she, too, has been taught by 
Mrs. Thoms, 


NIELSEN-GERARDY CONCERT. 


Popular Ameri Sop and Distinguished Belgian Cellist 
Heard at Carnegie Hall, New York. 





If applause is a criterion of the public’s taste, Alic« 
Nielsen ought to give greater space to songs in English on 
her programs in future, for it was evident at the recital 
with Jean Gerardy in Carnegie Hall, New York, last Sun 
day afternoon, January 18 that she moved her audience 
more readily with her songs by American and English com- 
posers than she did with her Italian, Germany and French 
songs. Brewer's “Fairy Pipers” was not only redemand 
ed, but the repitition was encored. And the added number 
—Ronald’s “Down in the Forest”—was one of the most 
enjoyable items on the long program. Schubert's “Du bist 
die Ruh” and Brahms’ “Botschaft” were seemingly nox 
much in sympathy with the singer's temperament and fell 
short of making their due effect, such as Alice Nielsen 
made with Parker's “The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery 
Nest,” or Spross’ “The Will o' the Wisp,” for instance 

Brahms’ “Wiegenlied” was taken very slowly and with 
out the characteristic German warmth and heartiness of 
sentiment which Brahms requires 
voice and simple charm of manner carried the song 
through, however, and it was well applauded. 


The singer's beauty of 


Bemberg’s “O toi” was particularly well sung. If the 
words had been in a language intelligible to the audience 
it would have undoubtedly made a sensation 

Sjogren's “Dors, chére Prunella” was delightfully dainty 
and tender. With the exception of an occasional song 
here and there which was not happily chosen, the recital 
was a pronounced success and one of which Alice Nielsen 
may well be proud 

Jean Gerardy, the well known and universally admired 
Belgian cellist, was at his best in Boellmann's “Variations 
Symphoniques,” and Boccherini’s “Suite,” though it would 
be impossible to find fault with his playing in any of the 
numbers on the program. Such perfection of technic, 
beauty and variety of tone, delicacy of detail, justness of 
intonation are not excelled by any cellist today before the 
public. The captious critic might deem the over prolonged 
and delicate trill in Bach’s air too French or feminine for 
the austere theme of the old Saxon composer, But it can 
hardly be called a blemish when an artist is more highly 
refined than he need be. 

In Davidoff's “Am Springbrunnen” he played passages 
in the upper register of his cello which would have done 
credit to a violinist for sprightliness and delicacy. Bach's 
air was played with a superb tone—full, singing, passion- 
ate, almost human. This air, which the cellist played in 
D, is more famous in its Wilhelmj arrangement in C for 
the G string of the violin 

It really belongs to the orchestra, however, and is to be 
found in the third movement of the suite in D for two 
violins, viola, bass, tympani, two oboes, and three trumpets 

Jean Gerardy was recalled again and again at the end of 
the program. Although it was long past five o'clock the 
audience would not leave the hall until he had given an 
extra number. 


The printed program, without the supplementary com 
positions, is herewith given 


Care Selve Handel 
Deh vieni non tardar (from opera Nozze di Pigar Mozart 
Miss Nielsen 
Variations Symphoniques I Boellmann 
Mr werardy 
Du Bist die Ruh Schubert 
Lorely Lieet 
Wiegenlied Brahms 
Botschaft Brahms 
Miss Nielsen 
hol Nidrei Max Bruch 
Mr. Gerardy 
Perles Sinding 
Dors, chére Prunella Sjogren 
Chanson triste Dupare 
i: oa Bembery 
Mias Nielsen 
Suite for violoncello , Socche rin 

Adagio— Allegro 
Mr. Gerardy 
The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest Parke 
The Leaves and the Wind Leoni 
The Will o” the Wisp Spross 
Fairy Pipers Brewer 
Miss Nielsen 
\ir . Bac 
\bendlied Schuman 
\m Springbrunncn Davidoff 
Mr. Gerardy 
Arthur Rosenstein, accompanist for Mr. Gerardy 


Charles Strony, accompanist for Mits Nielsen 





Carl Hahn Improving. 


Carl Hahn’s many friends and pupils will be glad to 
hear that the New York pianist is slowly recovering from 
an attack of pneumonia at his home, 172 West Seventy- 
ninth street, New York. Mr. Hahn was taken ill De- 
cember 22, and although not yet out of danger, is pro 
gressing satisfactorily. 
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ALICE NIELSEN SINGS FOR 
HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Popular Soprano Presents Much Enjoyed Program at An- 
nual Musicale and Breakfast of Fine New York 
Organization—Event Held at Waldorf-Astoria. 


In choosing Alice Nielsen to furnish the program at its 
third morning musicale, the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
of New York, Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, president, was 
assured a vocal treat in advance. 

The charming soprano was in excellent voice and spirits, 
and it would be difficult to tell in which number she best 
revealed the beauties of her voice and art. 

This was Miss Nielsen's program: 


O commate Gi plageriml, 005 ciccsicwccccsicsseseseseentd A. Scarlatti 
Care Selve ine . Handel 
Perles (first time) 

Dors chere Prunelle (frst time) . 

Ouvre tes yeux bleus.... 

Cee FOIA, voc s vcce cbinvedstnedosnantes escnivesseand eve 

Du bist die 
Lorelei 
Wiegenlied 
Kotschaft eR 
L’invitation au voyage 
triste 
from 


Chanson 
Gavotte 
rhe 
The 
When Love 

Fairy Pipers ana 
Un bel di (from Madina Butterfly) 

As will be perceived, the program was a particularly 
well balanced one. Each number afforded the singer am- 
ple opportunity for disclosing some particular phase of her 
versatility. From the sustained legato to the more quickly 
moving tempo, smoothness was never absent. There is a 
graceful nuance, purity of tone, and exquisiteness in Miss 
Nielsen’s piano singing, which never fails to impress the 
listener. Spross’ “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest,” and Tosti’s “Good-bye” served as Miss Niel- 
sen’s encores. 

Charles Strony’s accompaniments were conspicuous be- 
cause of their skillful and musicianly rendition. 

Following the program, the annual breakfast of the so- 
ciety was served to approximately 700 members and their 
guests, Alice Nielsen being the guest of honor. 

The attractiveness and effectiveness of the grand ball- 
of the Wa!dorf-Astoria, New York, where these 
functions are always held, with its oblong central table 
for the president and other officers, and surrounding tables, 
adorned with pink shaded candles and huge bouquets of 
pink carnations, together with the handsomely gowned la- 
dies, can be imagined. And with it all the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society understands the true art of entertain- 
With them everything,moves along without super- 
in a dignified manner, worthy of 


aan. 
Leaves Its Watery ‘Nest Sesbusecvehe tastes Parker 
- Leoni 


Lark Now 
Leaves and the Wind, sue be 
Is Kind (Old English quiet, arr. by A. L) 


.. Brewer 


room 


ment, 
ficial fuss 
this standard organization. 

With a few well chosen introductory remarks, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ransom, opened the second half of the morn- 
ing’s entertainment and to a connoisseur these Philhar- 
monic breakfasts need no further amplification. 

This and breakfast occurred on Wednesday 
morning, January 15, the twenty-third birthday of this 
organization. 


or furbelow, 


musicale 


progressive 





Mme. Preyer’s Attractive Studios. 


The accompanying picture shows Mme. Carroll Badham 
Preyer’s unusually attractive studios, located at 27 West 


STUDIO OF MME. CARROLL BADHAM PREYER. 


Sixty-seventh street, New York City. Mme, Preyer, the 
noted teacher of artists, has only recently resumed teach- 
ing in New York, having taught for the past few years 
in both Paris and Berlin. 





“Are there any sweeter words in the English language,” 
musingly inquired Professor Swiggs, “than ‘I love you?” 

“Well,” grimly remarked the pessimistic hearer, “I un- 
derstand that some authorities regard “There's that money 
I owe you,’ as about the epitome of satisfactory sentences.” 
—Traverse City (Mich.) Record-Eagle. 


Anne Stevenson Studio Recital. 

The monthly recital by pupils of Anne Stevenson, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, January 11, was attended by a 
large and very appreciative audience. Nell Donohue and 
Henrietta Hurwitt were on the program, but as the latter 
was ill Miss Stevenson herself graciously filled out the 
second half of the program with a group of songs which 
she sang with her usual artistic finish and smooth beauty 
of tone. Although this is Miss Donohue’s first season with 
Miss Stevenson, she has the poise and sincerity of man- 
ner and the even beauty of voice which the Belari method 
produces. The full dramatic quality of her voice was 
splendidly brought out in the broad ending of the Tschai- 
kowsky “Tell Me Why,” and a high B flat at the close of 
Hallett Gilberté’s “A Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” sung pianis- 
simo, was beautifully round and clear. At the end of her 
first group Miss Donohue repeated the Gilberté song. 

Frederic Dixon accompanied the singers from memory, 
as usual, and played two piano numbers with sure technic 
and warmth of tone. His playing of the Chopin Ballade 
was mature and masterly in its breadth. Miss Hurwitt, 
who was to have sung, made quite a sensation before the 
thousand people comprising the audience at the concert 
given by the Russian Students Intercollegiate Society of 
America, at Terrace Garden, New York, on Christmas 
tve, 

Following was the program given at the studio recital: 
The Swan Bent Low 
A Maiden’s Yea and 


Irish Love — Mi aahs cd tab ek 0 Ub ene o DEEP UTEkas dc etedbbenenss Lang 
Lilacs unnebas . Rachmaninoff 


Tell Me Why.. ss. Techaihowehy 
Vissi d’Arte (Tosca). Puccini 


Ballade, op. 47 
Tmpromptnr, Of. QO... .ceccccceccecvrcsenesncctccovescecesia 


I've Been Roaming 
To a Messenger 
Her Love Song 
Wielie. CON gion 6 oc eR bie decccebne basics ees be eeeR Weewe 
Ti Saluto 
Miss Stevenson. 





Carl M. Roeder’s Original “Pome.” 


Carl M. Roeder, though very busy making artists of an 
unusually large class of piano pupils, finds time to train 
a volunteer choir in the Alexander Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, of which he is organist. A Christmas remem- 
‘brance from his choir brought forth this acknowledgment 
at the first rehearsal of the New Year: 


TO MY SONGBIRDS. 
*Twas the night before Christmas when a click at the gate 
Informed the professor, though the hour was late, 
That someone was coming and caused him to pause 
In his duties of assistant to old Santa Claus. 
Then up the steps sounded a heavy-hoofed clatter, 
From his frau came the query: “What can be the matter?” 
So gracefully tangoing up to the door, 
He peered through the curtains, and thereupon saw 
A huge figure vainly pursuing the bell— 
Just why he'd not found it I'll not venture to tell. 
The door was thrown open and greetings profound 
In the basso of President John did resound. 
Then into his pockets, first one, then another, 
The newcomer searched with much anxious bother, 
And finally found, in apparent relief, 
A packet addressed to his musical chief. 
This he handed with manner most courtly and grave 
To the professor, who hardly knew how to behave, 
So astonished wae he at this strange proceeding 
That at first he was stunned, but quickly succeeding 
In mast’ring his feelings, in less than a minute 
He'd opened the packet to see what was in it. 
(Curiosity’s a cure for many an ailment, 
And in this case of shock brought about its curtailment). 
A card appeared first which in meaningful words 
Contained “Christmas Greetings from Your Songbirds.” 
And next in a bed of down close confined 
A beautiful pencil of silver reclined; 
A piece of fine workmanship handsomely chased, 
A token most true of good will and good taste. 
The recipient of this lovely gift must confess 
‘That in vain he endeavored his thanks to express, 
And ere his tied tongue from its shackles was loosed 
His fleet-winged visitor 'd quickly vamosed! 
So this present occasion he needs must embrace, 
As his brood of fine songsters he greets face to face, 
And tell them how grateful in spirit he feels 
For this remembrance and all the kind thoughts it reveals, 
For their loyal support in the year that has flown 
And the patient devotion so constantly shown. 
May the New Year bring joy beyond hopeful desire, 
To each “Songbird” who flocks with the A. A. B. choir! 





Against All Traditions. 


“I thought my pupil was to sing Juliet.” 

“I fear she won't do,” said the impresario. 

“Why, she has a magnificent voice, and she knows how to 
act.” 

“True.” 

“She is young and graceful.” 

“That's just it. She doesn’t look the part. I never saw 
a grand opera Juliet weigh less than 250 pounds.”—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 
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Versatile Morgan Kingston. 

Morgan Kingston, England’s noted tenor, accomplished 
the surprising feat of singing Cavarodossi six times in 
five days in the recent production of “Tosca” at the Cen- 
tury Opera House, New York. Following this he enacted 





MORGAN KINGSTON 


the role of Samson in Saint-Saéns’ opera at five consecu- 
tive performances and concluded the week by giving a re- 
cital in the Aeolian Hall. What volumes this speaks for 
the young tenor’s vocal production! Mr. Kingston made 
his first appearance in Puccini's “Boheme” as Rudolph on 
January 20, an account of which will follow in the next 
issue of the MusicaL Courter. 

Since it has become known that Milton and Sargent 
Aborn have signed a contract with Mr. Kingston by which 
he will sing under their direction in America for the next 
three years, it is interesting to note the conditions under 
which he came to America and the wholesome spirit with 
which he assumed the undertaking. He is known to have 
remarked to the Aborns when engaged: “I will go over 
to America and sing for you and if I make a satisfactory 
success with the American people, I will be willing then 
to negotiate under contract with you. Let me first find 
out if Americans want me, for if they do not I shall jolly 
well return home at once.” 


Ostrovsky Apparatus Praised. 
anasenen 

The following words of praise from Professor Dr. 
Schleich, chief professor of anatomy at Berlin University 
(over 10,000 students), are of interest and moment: 

“Many people misapprehend the exact worth accom 
accomplished by the Ostrovsky apparatus. They think 
it something surgical or in some sense medical.” As is 
well known, before any foreigner can introduce anything 
patented to the German public, he must have the appro- 
bation of some one of unquestioned reputation, and be- 
fore Mr. Ostrovsky took up the introduction of his ap- 
paratus to Berlin he gave a private demonstration before 
Professor Schleich, to whom he had been introduced by 
Professor Hollander, of the Royal High School of Berlin 
Professor Schleich affirms in a letter to Mr. Ostrovsky 
that there is no possible risk of any danger whatever to 
the hands, that on the contrary the results are beneficial in 
every way, not only for artists but for all who wish to 
develop the hands and at the same time give absolute free 
dom to the mind to concentrate on other things. 

Continuing, Professor Schleich says: “It is a most aston 
ishing and ingenious apparatus for facilitating movements 
in the hands; for stretching, bending and turning of the 
hands and fingers. No injury can result to ligaments, 


joints, or muscles. It removes all impediments to a fine 
technic. The normal hand it perfects; the abnormal it 
improves. The logically developed hand produces the nor- 
ma! hand. It is an enormous saver of time and fatigue.” 

While in Berlin Mr. Ostrovsky demonstrated before a 
number of professors, at a private demonstration. Among 
those who invited Mr. Ostrovsky to demonstrate at their 
studios of schools were Hugo Becker, who expressed the 
greatest satisfaction with the results and the exercises, and 
Herr Kretschmer, of the Royal High School 

Mr. Ostrovsky has the finest of testimonial letters from 
Augusta Cottlow, Irene Scharrer, Elsie Gifser, Adolph 
Brodsky, and Arthur Shattuck, Achille Rivarde, violin 
teacher at London Royal College of Music; Countess 


Pauline Pappenheim, violinist; Torrens Johnson, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, etc 

The greatest improvement regarding the various appli 
ances is that which now permits of the folding up of the 
apparatus into a comparatively small booklike form. This 
new improved apparatus is made of aluminum, and weighs 
less than three pounds. It works automatically and cannot 
go beyond a certain point in adjusting any hand; for each 
individual hand it is arranged in every part by Mr. Os 
trovsky. It can be carried in a suitcase, and already 
demand for it is enormous 

Mr. Ostrovsky has been asked to lecture at Orford, 
Bristol, Glasgow (before the organized guild of organ 

aD 


ists), Manchester, Birmingham, Aberdeen and Dublin 





Trinity School of Church Music. 


Felix Lamond, who established the Trinity School of 
Church Music, headquarters 90 Trinity Place, New York 
at the rear of Trinity Church, has had the satisfaction of 


seeing the institution progress in very encouraging fash 


ion. The following is quoted from a booklet which will 
, 
be sent on request 

The organists and choirmasters of Trinity Parish are frequently 
asked by rectors and vestries throughout the « ntry ¢ choose 
well-qualified men for the position of organist and choirmaster 
important parishes As individuals they are glad to be of assistanc« 
in this way, but the frequent calls upon them hawe drawn attention 
to the need of an crganization which shall enable them to train 
men, and so to send out Church musicians who shall have not mere 
ly individual recommendation, but who shall have the collective 
endorsement of a representative body 

Trinity Parish has done much for the cause of church o 
In its Parish church and chapels a high standard has, for many 


years, been maintained and has had great influence throughout the 
Church A school to be known as “Trinity School of Church Mu 
sic” is now established, so that all branches of the art of ecclesia 








tical music may be taught in accordance wit the well-known tra 
ditions of Trinity Parish The fundamental f the school 

to train organists, choirmasters, choristers, and clergymen 1 a 
thorough manner, and to provide an institution where Church m 
sicians can be duly qualified for the profession 


The Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., rector of Trinity Parish, 
has expressed his strong interest in the undertaking and is in full 
sympathy with its aims and purposes Dr. Manning has given the 
use of a large hall and classrooms is Trinity Parish School, o 
Trinity Place, at the rear of “Old Trinity,” for the use of the 
ganization Dr. Victor Beier rganist of Trinity Church, is in a 
cord with the work, and it has his cordial endorsement 


A three-year course, with one year’s post-graduate, is offered by 
the school, to students of both sexes, leading after graduation t 
the full diploma of organist and choirmaster, Separate courses are 


also provided in organ playing choir training, and church singing, 
both solo and chorus There will also be a course for clergymen 
who desire to learn the priest’s part in the choral service 

Courses will be designed specially for each student It is a fact 
that the greatest artists of the past have been produced through 
the relation of master and a few selected followers, between whom 
there has been a personal connection that has made it possibk 

To watch the Master's work, and catch 


Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tools’ true play 


A Busy Chicago Artist. 
Mrs. Rosemary Glosz Rose, of Chicago, has come East 
to fill a number of concert engagement made for her, and 





ROSEMARY 


GLOSZ ROSE 


which will occupy several weeks. She will then go South 
to fill concert dates in a number of the principal cities, be- 
ginning in St. Louis on March 20. 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERI- 
CAN COMPOSERS. 


Marion Bauer 









Star Trysts Mme. Alma Gluck, New York 
The Mill Wheel Mme. Gertrude Aul New York i 
Send Me a Drear Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff, New York, N. Y 
Over the Hills 4 Mme. Gertrude Auld, New York Citv 
Mis. H. H. A. Beach 
The Year's at the Spring Arthur Alexander, Paris, France 
The Year's at the Spring Miss Renee Schieber, New York Cit 
The Year's at the Spring Miss Myrtle R, Witmer, Maywood, I! 
Tune Miss Edith Castle, Boston 
Tune Miss Elizabeth C. Bonner, Philadelphia 
June Mrs. B. Buckner Ringo, Los Angeles 
Ah, Love, but a Day Mrs. Paul Kiefer, Pittsburgh 
Ah, Leve, but a Day Miss Ethel Dreher, Buffal 
Gena Branscombe 
A Lute of Jade (Sond Cyck Frederick Gunther, New York City 
The Morning Win Anna S. Norton, Walla Walla, Was! 
Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn Harold L. Butler, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Hail ye tyme of Holiedayes 


Reed Miller, Acolian Hall, New York Cit 


Hail ye tyme of Holiedayes McCall Lanham, New York City 
G. W. Chadwick 

The Maiden and the Butterfly 

Miss Ger line Farrar, New York City 
The Danza Miss Edith Castle, Dorchester, Mass 
The Danza Miss Esther Peabody, St. I + 
Allah Chartes 5. Floyd, New York City 
Allah Miss Emma C. Nagel, New York City 
Screnade Mme. Car ne Ortman, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Before the Dawr Charles 5S. Floyd, Bernardevilic, N. ] 





O, Let Night Speak of M« Miss Julia Sine Morgantown, W. Va 


H. Clough-Leighter. 





April Blossoms Mme, Blumenschein-Row 
Silver Eve M me Blumenschein-Row 
O, Heart of Mine! Elias Blur Asinin, Was 
Mabel W. Daniels. 
The Desolate City (Poe for Baritone and Orchestre 
Reinald Werrer h, Peteris N. H 
Daybreak Mrs. Marie Sundelius, Boat 
Before the King 
M W Imina W. Calvert, Newton ( c, Mass 
In the Dark Miss Elizabeth G. Bates, Rosto: 
Arthur Foote 
An Irish Folk Song M Winifred Mason, New York City 
Thistledown Miss Kat ne Foote, Brookline Mass 
\ Song of Four Seasons Miss Katharine Foote, Brookline, Mas 
Constancy Misa I e Stevensor Cleveian 
Constancy Miss Anna ( Braun, Chicag 
\shes { Roses Miss Lucille Stevenson, Cleveland 
Re 1€ Harold 1! Butler Sy racuse N y 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
The Sea Mies Christine Miller, Denton, Tex 
The Sea Miss Christine Miller, Marlin, Tex 
The Song of Saul Harry Y. Mercer, Danville, I 
\ Garden Romance Elias B Asinin, Wash 
Bruno Huhn 
Israfel Francis Rogers, New York City 
Israfel John Barnes Wells, Maplewood, N. ] 
Israfel Reinald Werrenrath, New York Ci 
Unfearing Frederi M Marston, Indianapolis 
The Pounteir ime. M. Von Steuben, Parmingdale, I I 
liow Many Th y Ag M Merle Alcock, Philadelphia 
Invictus Emilio de Gogorza, New York City 
Invictus David Baxter, Indianapolis 
Margaret R. Lang 
An Iriah I . + aa (I \ Wash 
\n Irieh I . I a Se) b | 
\ Irish Lov + M { ' Pensa Fla 
Irish Mott . M ‘ M er, Asheville. Nt 
An I h M I Je Bur " e, N. ¥ 
lay I (hone I Wa Loe A ele 
Frank Lynes. 
“wu h ‘ Sig / } I \ ! W 
\ Se t W F f {9 « 
Fiias I ® W 
Me ly (f f ' ‘ | Asinir Ww 
Elias Blum, . Wast 
‘ bye, § ‘ W F. Hugt Seat 
"T wa My We W | Hue 
A Bed Ss W I Hug 
Edward MacDowell 
4 Ma Sing Light M { k { 
A ‘ Sings Light I e St ‘ W 
\ Maid Sings Lig Becht A k | h 
The Sw Her Low f Ss uw i. 
Mme. G k ( « 
i Wild Rose f f Selected Song 
M Frances la, San F 
| Reaming Eye Mies Hi Harmon, Guilf { ex . f 
Thy Beaming Eye Miss Selma Couch, Shern 
Mary Turner Salter 
Reaguien Mies Ethe Br . t 
My Dear Miss Claire I Peteler, New York 
Ward-Stephens 
The Rose’s Cup Horatio Conne New York City 
The Rose's Cup Miss Mildred Faas, New York City 
Be Ye in Love with April-tide Arthur Philips, New York City 
Amid the Roses Miss Mildred Faas, New York City 
Summertime Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, Washington, D. C. 


(Advertisement. ) 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS WAGNER PROGRAM. 


Academy of Music Crowded and Many Turned 
Away—Orchestra’s Fourth Popular Concert 
of Season—Philadelphia Operatic Society 
to Produce “Golden Legend’’—Boys 
and Girls’ Orchestra Organized. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Leopold Stokowski announced early last season 





January 18, 1914. 
at he would give a series of concerts devoted entirely 
of Richard Wagner there was much grati- 
At the first concert the 


INIDpOS nls 
1} Th 


ition among Wagner devotees 
Philadelphia Orchestra was greeted by one of the largest 
Since then he announced that a 
of the more notable Wagner 
orchestra has 
This week's 
pair of concerts, which offered a finely chosen group of 


idiences of the season. 
Wagner program or any 
lect be performed by the 


elections were to be 


drawn “capacity” houses on every occasion 


Scie ons tf 


rom the Wagner music dramas, proved no ex- 


} 


ption to the rule. Long before the beginning of the con- 


afternoon the house was crowded and when 
| filled there still remained a 


wchestra pit had been 


in the street who were turned away. The 


' 
‘ i peor 
am I people 


ving program was played: “Parsifal”, (a) “Vorspiel,” 

( d Friday Spell,” (c) transfiguration scene and 
finale, Act 1 Rheingold,” “Entrance of the Gods”; “Die 
Waikiire “Wotan’s Farewell” and the “Fire Music’; 
Siegfried,” “Waldweben” “Gétterdimmerung,” (a) 
Death of Siegfried,” (b) finale 


mre 
The first performance here of the concerto in D minor 
Harold Bauer, the distin- 
features of the con- 
“Der 
verture will be the opening number of the 
minor symphony, the fifth, 


jrahms and the return of 
guished pianist, will be the salient 


week, 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra next 
Freischiitz” 
concert I'schaikowsky'’s E 
the program 
meme, 
Helen Ware and Edward Mumma Morris were the solo- 
at the fourth popular concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra last We 
was one f the 


Philade Iph 


mplete 


For many reasons the 
successful of the season. 


dnesday evening 
) most 
ans have heard Helen Ware on many occasions 


ind have learned to love her art and respect her methods. 


Miss Ware played “Azt Mondjak,” by Hubay, her last 
master. She played the number with all the enthusiasm 
that has made her known throughout two Continents as 
mistress of the peculiar idiom of Hungarian and Slavish 
ymposers Through every phrase of the composition 
there were shown the marks of a distinctly independent 
nality always under the restraint of a strong intel- 
lectual grasp of the principles of art. How Miss Ware, 
a fore ‘ cquired this understanding of tne Hungarian 
mposers recalls a study method which I would mention 
n i Lasslo Schwartz, who is managing her con- 
told me recently that Miss Ware had spent years in 

study, not only of the masters, but of the folksong, the 
etry and the institutions of those peoples. Such thor- 


Miss 


a system which can be recom- 


f method is bound to bring the results. 
Ware ntinuc » study 
mended not only to the pupil and the finished artist, but 
pedagog himself. Mr. Morris playea the Saint- 
in G minor. Mr. Stokowski conducted in 


saen ( 


ncerto 


usual finished fashion a purely orchestral program 

which included the “Zampa” overture, Massenet’s “Scenes 

Napolitaines” and small pieces from Thomas, Moszkowski 

and | ulkowsky 

nme 

Wa Le mductor, is holding rehearsals regularly 

r t Philadelphia Operatic Society's first per formance 

1 era stage of the “Golden Legend,” by Henry 

lward ison and James Baden Powell, at the Academy 

Mu the evening of January 29. A chorus of 150 

illet of forty will be required for the work 

nee 

irles Augustus Davis last week called my attention to 

the fact that Ysaye’s recent recital in the Academy of 

Music will not be his only appearance here, as I hinted in 

last week's issue of the Musicat Courter. Mr. Davis 


announces Ysaye, with Godowsky and Gerardy, for Thurs- 


day evening, February On January 22 Mr. Davis will 


present Misha Flman, on January 27, Teresa Carrefio, and 
letrazzini 

epee 

than usual interest has been ar- 
B. Mount for the reguiar weekly 


Musical Club at the Roosevelt, 


m February 


\ program of mor 
d by Mrs William 
Matinee 


range 
meeting of the 
Tuesday next 
ere 
The Hahn String Quartet 
in these columns, appeared in recital at 
Frederick Hahn, who, at 
last concert of the organization, played the “Kreutzer” 
nata in notable fashion, has developed his quartet with 


. whose work has been many 
times reviewed 


Estey Hall on Friday evening 


really remarkable proficiency. It is an organization which 
may well be compared with any chamber music society in 
the country. Camille Zeckwer assisted at the Friday even- 
ing recital. 
nenue 
Edith Wells Bly, pianist, was presented by the Estey 
Concert Bureau in a recital at the New Century Drawing 
Rooms last Friday evening. Miss Bly played a program 
well calculated to show both her technical accomplishments 
and her clear musical understanding. 
zee 
One of the most recently organized musical societies in 
this city is the Boys’ and Girls’ Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of John Curtis, Jr. With the assistance of Alma 
Weisshaar, soprano; Katharine Neuman, violin, and Wil- 
liam T. Bortman, clarinet. The organizamon have a con- 
cert in Scottish Rite Hall this week. The young perform- 
ers ran through the program with apparent ease. 
H. P. Quicksat. 





Arion Maennerchor Society Concert. 

Richard Trunk, conductor; Florence Loeb, mezzo- 
soprano; Vera Barstow, violinist; Dr. Louis Houpt and 
Dr. Andrew von Grimm, were respectively the features 
of the last New York Arion Maennerchor concert, all tak- 
ing an important part. Mr. Trunk conducted chorus and 
orchestra with that virtuosity and dash which ‘have so 
quick'y won him a prominent place; Miss Loeb sang songs 
by Brahms and Wolf (with “My Laddie” as encore) in a 
plezsant voice and good enunciation; Vera Barstow, whose 
debut-recital at Aeolian Hall is noted elsewhere in this 
issue, played these pieces: 
Rentetas be Wok cabi conn wens tucdecdnieens Ganbiictk kaeae Beethoven 
Sarabande and Nusette...........ccccececcecs .-Luigi von Kunits 


Ne. .  ilic stadia cs Fibs b Eee een ree rele Luigi von Kunits 


Hungarian Dances ........ +++ee++»Brahms-Joachim 


Vera Barstow. 

The violinist had to bow her thanks for a warm recep- 
ton; her playing showed beautiful qualities of tone, tech- 
nic and interpretation. Especially pretty of effect was the 
Von Kunits piece, with its ostinato high tone in the musette. 
The chorus sang 4 capella numbers exclusively, of which 
the delicacy of “Ruhe im Walde,” the lovely expression in 
‘Imme, sag’ mir,” and the sonority of tone in “Frau 
Wirtin” (with high B flats), a rousing drinking-song, 
were prominent. 

Dr. Houpt introduced Dr. Max Schapiro, who came as 
the hearer of two Schubert bas-reliefs, from the Schubert 
Bund of Vienna, this society purposing to visit America in 
i915. Dr. von Grimm, head of the music committee, also 
took part in the talk-fest, and all three gentlemen were 
overwhelmed with applause. Garlands of greens, imita- 
tion doves and cupids constituted the decorations, which 
were remarkably handsome. Capable accompanists were 
Harold O. Smith and Charles Schaefer. 

It must be noted that all the works of the evening were 
by living or dead composers who live or lived in Vienna. 





SAN DIEGO PROGRAMS. 


San Diego, Cal., January 7, 1914. 

anche Lillian Kaplan, a young woman of barely six- 
teen years, appeared in piano recital here at the Wed- 
nesday Club House, in a remarkable program for one so 
young. Miss Kaplan is a San Francisco girl and has been 
giving a few recitals preparatory to going to Europe, 
where she will study with some of the leading teachers. 

nere 

“The Creation” will be given by the San Diego Sym- 
phony Orchestra in conjunction with a massed chorus of 
200 voices, at the Spreckels Theatre, under the conductor, 
bs. Roscoe Shryock, on Tuesday evening, February 3. This 
orchestra is being enlarged from sixty to eighty musi- 
cians and is making splendid growth in every way. 


Charles W. Clark, the noted baritone, will sing for the 
\mphion Club at the Spreckels Theatre, Tuesday after- 
noon, January 13. 

nner 

The popular symphony orchestra has everything neces- 
sary to lay claim to the same organization plan as other 
big orchestral associations. John Vance Cheney, the well 
known poet and writer, has been elected president. The 
following program will be given under the directorship of 
Chesley Mills on January 23: Overture, “Orpheus in der 
Unterwelt,” J. Offenbach; symphony pathetique, Tschai- 
kowsky; “The Earl King” (Liszt transcription), Franz 
Schubert; ballet suite from “Queen of Sheba,”’ Carl Gold- 
mark; song, “Homeland,” from “Die Fledermaus (Jo- 
hann Strauss), Blanche Lyons, with orchestra accompani- 
ment. (orchestration by Fritz Erbe); overture, “Solennelle 
1812,” P. Tschaikowsky. TyNpALL Gray. 





Witte—You can just bet that the theatrical people are 
not opposed to bill boards. 

Winks—No, they are stuck on them.—Lebanon, Pa., 
Daily Reporter, 





PADEREWSKI OBLIGED TO 
CANCEL DENVER RECITAL. 


Polish Pianist Taken Ill and Money Refunded to Ticket 
Purchasers — National Opera Company of Canada 
Coming in February—Symphony Concert 
Repeated —Special Christmas Music 
in the Churches. 

1516 Milwaukee Street, } 
Denver, Col., January 6, 1914. 
Paderewski, who was booked for a recital here on 
Thursday evening, January 1 under local manager Slack, 
cancelled his engagement after arriving in Denver on 
Wednesday on account of illness. Money was refunded 
the ticket purchasers, though many retained the same seats 
for the Melba-Kubelik concert to be given under Mr. 
Slack’s management on Wednesday, January 7. 
neuer a 
The latest announcement of the Jocal représentative of 
the National Opera Company of Canada, which appears in 
Denver on February 16, 17 and 18, is that Leo Slezak, the 
noted tenor, will be heard in two of his best roles, that of 
Samson in “Samson and Delilah” and “Lohengrin.” Other 
famous stars of the company who are to sing here are 
Gerville-Reache, as Delilah, and Marie Rappold, as Gio- 
conda and Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 


Owing to the storm of Friday, December 19, the Cavallo 
Symphony Concert was so poorly attended that it seemed 
advisable to repeat the same program on the following 
Tuesday. Winnifred Romer, soprano, who was the solo- 
ist, was prevailed upon to remain over for the Tues- 
day concert, which was very well attended. The orchestra 
gave the Sixth Symphony (“Pathetique”), by Tschaikow- 
sky; Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne” for the strings and Grieg’s 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” all of which were given in a most 
creditable manner. “Le Cygne” had to be repeated and the 
Grieg number was greatly enjoyed by many who heard it 
for the first time. This concert, more than any previous 
one, showed the fine work Cavallo is doing with his or- 
chestra this winter. He justly deserves to succeed, finan- 
cially as well as artistically. Mme. Romer pleased the aud- 
ience with her singing of the “Mirror Scene” from “Thais,” 
given with orchestral accompaniment, and later with a 
group of songs, “The Sheep Herder,” by La Forge ; “Floods 
of Spring,” by Rachmaninoff; and “Der Schmied,” by 
Brahms. She is an intelligent and artistic singer. 


This week is replete with fine musical and theatrical at- 
tractions. Besides the Melba-Kubelik concert, Mlle. Pav- 
lowa will be seen at the Broadway Theatre on January 
9 and 10, Ellen Beach Yaw will be heard throughout the 
week in vaudeville at the Orpheum, and Charles W. Clark, 
baritone, will be the soloist at the fourth Cavallo Symphony 
concert on Tuesday afternoon at the Broadway Theatre. 


A number of the churches presented special programs 
of Christmas music during the holiday season. Among 
them the Central Presbyterian, whose choir under direc- 
tion of Frederick Schweikher, gave Dudley Buck’s “Com- 
ing of the King” on Sunday evening, December 21. This 
church has a large chotus choir and a quartet composed 
of Agnes Clarke Gravelle, soprano; Bessie Fox Davis, con- 
tralto; Frank Farmer, tenor, and Charles W. Kettering, 
baritone. Warren Memorial Church Quartet, Anna Ross, 
soprano; Dolores Reedy-Maxwell, contralto; Harry Owens, 
tenor; Le Roy Hinman, bass, assisted by the Plymouth 
Congregational Church Quartet, Mrs. Frank B. Martin, 
soprano; Mrs. Lloyd C. Fulenwider, contralto; Llewelyn 
Jones, tenor; Fred. W. Carringer, bass, and Mrs. George E. 
Gibb, organist, gave Charles B. Hawley’s cantata, “The 
Christ Child,” on Sunday afternoon, December 28. This 
cantata was also given by the Trinity M. E. choir on Sun- 
day evening, December 21. Henry Houseley’s “The Na- 
tivity” was given at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Sunday 
evening, January 4, by the large choir under Mr. Houseley’s 
direction, with the following soloists: Pleasance Miller, 
contralto; Fay Jones, soprano; Adams Owen, basso; Rob- 
ert Edwards and J. J. Raymond, tenors. 

nae 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is back again in Denver for 
a brief stay previous to his departure for the Pacific 
Coast, where he will tour until May. From all reports 
his appearances in the East have been very successful. 

Dotores Reepy-MAxweEL. 








Quartet Concert. 


At Aeolian Hall, New York, January 13, the Kneisel 
Quartet gave a concert, playing D’Indy’s E major quartet, 
Brahms’ quintet, op. 111, for strings, and Beethoven's F 
major quartet, op. 50, No. 1. 
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Attractive Von Klenner Musicale. 


Lovers of “bel canto” singing assembled in goodly num- 
bers at Mme. von Klenner’s studio, 952 Eighth avenue, 
New York, Sunday afternoon, January 11, to listen to the 
attached program presented by Von Klenner pupils 
Hearty applause rewarded each of the singers, a proof of 
the appreciation of the attentive, discriminating audience. 
The good breath control and excellent tone production 
shown by ail performers, even beginners, were fully ap- 





preciated and the exceptional value of the celebrated 
method founded by Manuel Garcia was demonstrated 
anew. 

A striking proof of the high renown of Mme. von Klen- 
ner as America’s authorized teacher of the Viardot-Garcia 
Schoo! of Singing is furnished by the numerous appl-ca- 
tions from nearly all States of the Union for the summer 
course at the now famous Point Chautauqua Institute, 
New York, where Mme. von Klenner erected, last fall, a 
new, spacious theatre. Opera and concert work will 
form one of the salient features there and regular per 
formances will take place on the premises. As an especial 
ly gratifying feature must be mentioned that many of the 
applications received come from former pupils (now sing- 
ing teachers themselves) all over the United States and 
Canada. 

This was the Sunday afternoon program: 
Soprano solo— 

Allerseelen Richard Strauss 

Je suis Titania : ‘ , : A. Thomas 

Regna Ahlstrom 
Contralto soios 
Verhaugniss .. ‘ CC. Beines 
Chanson Lointaine.. ..A. Holmes 
Berta Adams 
Soprano solos— 
Elle et moi........... Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 
Bruno Oscar Klein 
Leila Bailey 
Trio, Rock a Bye Baby. Homer Norris 
Laura, Flora and Vivian Eccles 
Tenor solo, Celeste Aida Verdi 
William Downes 
Soprano solos— 
DE kccavastvnes Willeby 
Waltz song, Romeo and Juliet Gounod 
Ollie McK. Benz 
Soprano solo, Meine Ruh ist hin 
Katherine Kendig 


Graben- Hoffmann 


Contralto solos 


Good Night... E. Nevin 
Her Rose . Whitney Coombs 
Vivian Eccles 
Quartet, Little Red Lark ‘ Baier 
Von Klenner Quartet 
Ollie McK. Benz Elizabeth Keefer 
Gertrude Eddington Berta Adams 
Soprano solos 
O Happy Bird............ ise ‘ sovecslee V. Sears 
I Will Extol Thee : Cost 


Helene Pubm 


















If you would know why it is some grand 
pianos lose that beautiful tone quality that is 
so attractive at first, write Kranich & Bach for 
a booklet that tells just how this is brought 
about. There is much other information that 
is of value pertaining to grand pianos in these 
books, and they can be had free, upon request. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 














Soprano solos— 


Stolen Wings....... a8 Lvebndcchenshsceccqne lee 
Ie IR ns i. ose & nccek anh vnsesetéangnssaaes W. Sanderson 
Kathryn Fendrich. 
Seprano solos- 
Greeting caw nto seeds enbeadke o news Howley 
Rose in the Garden................. aaa Debus.y 
Gertrude Eddington 
Contralto solo, Ah, Rendimi.... ‘ Rossi 
Georgie Dawson 
Soprano solos 
The Swing a : L. Lehman” 
Air and Variations eessesT Pooh 


Camilla Elkjaer 
Quartet, Serenade Schubert 


Von Kienner Quartet 





Huberdeau’s Success in “Don Giovanni.” 


Gustav Huberdeau’s skillful enacting of the role of 
Leporello in “Don Giovanni,” in Chicago, is set forth in 
the following notices taken from the daily papers of that 
city 

It was a graceful thing of him to repeat the drinking song before 
the curtain, and Mr. Huberdeau played his silent part there with 
the same aplomb as on the regular stage. Mr. Huberdeau was 
delightful all the evening, right in the spirit of the thing, and with 
the vocal skill to sing Mozart. The music of Mozart is something 
the same sort of a test for the singer that the reading of Shakes 
peare’s blank verse is for the actor, and he must have an especial 
audience if the beauty of what he does is to receive full recognition 

Chicago Evening Post, December 19, 1913. 

Of inestimable value, too, was the delineation of Gustav Huber 
leau’s Leporello, Though somewhat stilted, it was for the most 
part spirited, and the music was sung in the true Mozartian spiri 


Examiner, December 19, 1913 





Apart from Mr, Rutfo’s share in the performance there was more 


oncst singing by other members of the cast than the whole season 





GUSTAV HUBERUEAU AS PHeNUel IN “HeRODIADE.’ 


has set forth The opera is a long series of solos and concerted 
numbers, punctuated by equally long and trying recitatives, and 
every measure must be sung Mr. Huberdeau began this display 
of pure vocal art with a delivery of the “Madamina™ aria that de 
fined every possible virtue of bel canto. It was quite as perfect a 
piece of art as the evening offered, Mr. Ruffo's several contributions 
not excepted. A definition of Leporello’s amusing rascality was not 
attempted. Mr, Huberdeau contented himself with song.—Chicago 


Tribune, December 14, 1014. 





Mr. Huberdeau’s interpretation of Leporello won favor as much 
fer its comedy clements as for the wholly commendable singing he 
brought to the role.—Inter Ocean, December 1, 1913. 





Gustav Huberdeau as Leporello, Don Giovanni's servant, gave one 
of the finest performances of his career. Throughout the opera he 
played closely to an almost perfect delineation of the role and was 
warmly applauded. His recital of the list of Giovanni's flames was 
especially effective American, December 1, 1014. 





Gustav Huberdeau in the role of Leporellio won much apprecia 
tion, particularly with the buffo aria commonly known as the cata 
logue song.-Daily News, December 19, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


The Bell Bird. 





The most remarkable thing in connection with the bell 
bird is its powerful voice. It utters a clear metallic note 
that can be heard at a distance of three miles. Its noise 
is like that produced by a blacksmith striking his anvil 
Sometimes it repeats its notes in quick succession, some- 
times at fairly long intervals. There is no m stake about 
the voice of this bird; it is loud and piercing and would 
be heard above the din produced by every inmate of th 
700 raising its voice at once. Except for a space of naked 
skin on the throat and around the eyes, which during the 
breeding season is of green color, this bird is pure white. 





The contrast between the sexes in the bell birds is ex- 
treme, for, while the male is pure white, the female is 
brownish green. Darwin refers to the bell bird when he 
points out that “white is a very rare color in terrestrial 
species of moderate size and inoffensive habits.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





Nearer to It. 


nace 
Hoax—lI thought you said that the man was a musician. 
Joax—Nonsense! 

“You certainly told me he wrote melodies.” 

‘I told you he was a composer of heirs. He sells sooth 


ing syrup.’"—London Telegraph 
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Fourth Cantaves Chorus Recital. 


The fourth recital given by individual members of the 
Cantaves Chorus, May Porter, director, Tuesday evening, 
January 13, in the Phillips-Brooks School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., introduced a quartet of varied talent. Helen Ban- 
ning revealed a sweet soprano voice and Jean Douglas 
Kugler’s rich contralto was heard with fine effect in three 
song groups. 

Helen Straugh, reader, displayed originality and consid- 
erable dramatic talent in her elocutionary work. Dorothy 
Magruder, pianist, deserved the commendation she re- 


MAY PORTER. 


‘eived, as her playing was musicianly and her technic par- 
ticularly defined, Elizabeth C. Fudge was a sympathetic 
and efficient accompanist. 
This was the program: 
Piano— 
Valse Capricieuse 
Wedding Day.......... ; eindas te bate 
Belle. PI Pi i sv cs ek ivbdncnccdessnececsdtcevidoncs 
Soprano— 
oe | ee eee ree ee ee 
Die stille Wa*serrose ees .Alexander von Fielitz 
i RN i ic cola idn's cn ccds op chvapdecndsen eee ee. Eee 
Reading 
The V-a-s-e. 
Cuddle Doon 
Contralto— 
O, Let Night Speak of Me. oe G, W. 
Ein Schwan. ‘ ‘ ; ...-Edward Grieg 
“Charles ‘Wakefield Cadman 
‘ ..Chopin 
Ova “Meredith 


Chadwick 


Memories 
Ballade. 


Piano, ‘ 
Aux Italiens.. 


Reading, 
Soprano-— 
On the Wild Rose Tree...........sccceaceecces 

The Little Dutch Garden.... ee = 
Mammy's Song 
Aria, O Mio Verasnde, 
The School for Scandal... 


scene 


.Augusto Rotoli 
Mawson- Marks 
.. Harriet Ware 

. Donizetti 


.. Sher'dan 
! 


Contralto, La Favorita 
Reading, 
Peter cn 


Quarrels bet..cen Sir 


Lady Teazle. 


Seene 1 and 


Piano 
.. Debussy 
.Arensky 
. Sibelius 
Tales P Hoffman. Offenbach 


Mme. Chailley-Richez in Switzerland. 


and teacher, Mme, Chailley- 
appended press criticisms following 


Arabesque 

Etude 

Romance 
Soprano 


and Contralto, Barcarolle, The 


Paris’ well known pianist 
Richez, ‘ceived the 


her recent appearance in Switzerland: 

Mme, Chailley-Richez does 
not seek to dazzle the public 
with those piano acrobatics 
which have no intrinsic value 
in themselves, but 
her technical ability to play- 
ing with great charm the 
works which she selects, 
When she plays the Liszt 
transcription of “Isolde’s 
Liebestod,” it is as if one 
were listening to the sorrow- 
ful plaint of Isolde herself; 
her Chopin numbers are like 
beautiful improvisations. Such 


devotes 


rubato as she possesses, 
such fine gradations of nu- 
possible to 
learn; they from the 
soul of the player and speak 
to the souls of those who lts- 


ances, are not 


come 


ten Others compel us to 


admire their playing; but she 
makes us love hers.—Journal 


de Geneve, December 20, 1913. 


MME. CHATLLEY-RICHEZ 


Mme 
heard in 


Chailley-Richez is one of the most remarkable pianistes we 
\ thoroughly accomplished musician, 
She interprets 
December 23, 1913. 


have a long time 


she possesses a touch as delicate as it is vigorous. 


Chopin ravishingly.-Gazette de Lausanne, 


Her touch, of a sonority rare in a woman, is very exactly gradu- 
her playing is thoroughly assured 
Add to these purely pianistic qualities, a rich tem- 
perament and a very lively musical comprehension, and you can 
readily imagine what pleasure was given by her rendition of the 


Wagner-Liszt “Death of Isolde,” Handel's “Chaconne variée” and a 


ated and of remarkable fineness; 


and confident. 


nocturne and ballade of Chopin.—Tribune de Lausanne, December 
20, 1913. 


Mme. Chailley-Richez is an excellent pianist, whose sane, correct 
playing is always at the service of a fine ical t t. She 
plays with great delicacy and with charming simplicity. She gave 
us nobility of style as well in the Handel “Chaconne” and the 
requisite intensity in the Liszt-Wagner “Death of Isolde.” Two 
Chopin numbers raised the enthusiasm of the audience to such a 
pitch that an encore was stormily demanded.—Tribune de Geneva, 
1913. (Advertisement.) 
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MARIE VOLPE’S SONG RECITAL. 
An Attractive Program — Delivered in Aeolian 


Marie Volpe, wife of Arnold Volpe, the well known 
New York orchestral conductor, gave ample evidence of 
her right to hold her own in the concert field, by her re- 
cital given in Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday evening, 
January 15. 

This was Mme. Volpe’s first step in this direction, and 
while added experience will naturally give to the soprano 
a greater depth and breadth in interpretative ability, a 
more reliable technic and greater warmth and fullness of 
tone, she is already so far advanced in the beautiful art of 
“bel canto” singing as thoroughly to deserve the prolonged 
applause and many floral tributes, bestowed upon the artist 
by the strikingly large number of friends and admirers, 
present. 

Clear diction, good phrasing, pure intonation, fine sense 
of shading, characterize her work; in fact, she has the 
fundamentals of a good technic at hand. 

Italian and German composers figured on the program, 
as will be seen from the following: 


Se tu m’ami 

Aria, O del mio dolce ardor (Paride ed Elena) 

Aria, Voi che sapete (Nozze di Figaro) 

Arietta, Nel cor pif non mi sento (La bella molinera) 


Frihlingsnacht 

Der Wanderer 

Erikénig .......+.- ist twaenbenscssheewen avesvesesnn jsieienne 

Ein Traum Rubinstein 
Glaub nicht dem schnellem Wort Tschaikowsky 
Mein Kind, war’ ich Kénig 


Traume 


Unter bliihenden 

Zueignung 

Traum durch die Diammerung 

Unites: Qieiacc ic ccsiccisendeesd sone saesboecasane 

Mme. Volpe sings a delightful legato, an exquisitely 
pure pianissimo, splendidly illustrated in Wagner's 
“Traume” and Strauss’ “Traum durch die Dammerung.” 

The Volpe “Unter bliihenden Baumen” was beautifully 
delivered, which both because of its artistic rendition and 
the merits of the song, had to be repeated. This headed 
part four of the program, made wp as will be seen by 
compositions of prominent orchestral conductors. 

Mme. Volpe, in addition to a beautiful voice and splen- 
did musical equipment, is likewise endowed with an un- 
usually attractive stage presence, characterized by much 
repose of manner. 

Mme. Volpe is to go abroad soon for a period of fur- 
ther study. 





Margaret Huston's Song Recital. 

A large and fashionable audience attended Margaret 
Huston’s song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, January 15. Miss Huston is a mezzo- 
soprano, possessing distinct enunciation and musical tem- 
perament. The program consisted of songs by Hugo Wolf, 
Max Reger, Richard Strauss, Moussorgsky, Weingartner, 
Claude Debussy and Herbert Hughes. She sang in Ger- 
man, French and English. The audience seemed most 
pleased with the group of English songs by Herbert 
Hughes, and demanded encores, to which she responded, 
singing two Irish songs, which brought forth great ap- 
plause. 





Victor Benham to Tour America. 


Victor Benham, the pianist, is to reappear before the 
American public after an absence of several years, during 
which time he has played with marked success in all of 
the European capitals. Vienna, Berlin, Paris, London 
and other musical centers have praised his work and re- 
ferred to him as a Chopin interpreter of rare ability. 

He is at present filling engagements in London, Paris 
and other cities of Europe and will not appear here until 
the fall of 1914. The Vienna Neue Freie Presse described 
him recently as a pianist with a power to reincarnate the 
works of the master and as possessing all those qualities 
essential to the really great artist. 





Amateur Opera. 
They were playing “Faust.” 
“Horrors! We have no spinning wheel for Marguerite.” 
“Use this old sewing machine. I don't think anybody 
will notice the diff.”"—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 





Thursby Reception Musicale to Clara Louise Kel- 


logg—Demarest’s Fifth Noon Organ Recital— 
Federlein’s Recital at Ethical Culture Audi- 
torium; He Plays Non-Existent Chimes— 
National Association of Organists Meet 
Socially —Edward Rechlin in Demand— 
Ziegler Pupil Engaged as Prima Donna 
— Winterbottom Plays Karg-Elert, Also 
in Baltimore—Parson Price Has An- 
other Star Pupil—Dickinson to Give 
Lecture Recitals—De Olloqui in 
Demand—Noble’s Recitals Con- 
tinue—Amy Grant in “Ballo.” 


Emma Thursby’s reception for Clara Louise Kellogg- 
Strakosch was a notable affair, and was attended by many 
of the latter’s old admirers. They were delighted to have 
the opportunity of talking over old times, and of her mem- 
orable voice and career. It is recalled that she was the 
first to sing Marguerite in this country. Mme. Kellogg 
looked radiant in a rose colored suit, with hat to match, 
and had a warm greeting for all. She visibly enjoyed 
the musical program given by several of the Thursby pu- 
pils, Reba Cornett Emory, Julie Cahill and Emily Miller 
Max Jacobs played enjoyable violin solos, including a bril- 
liant performance of the Wieniawski polonaise in D; and 
the Hulsmann sisters, Helen and Constance, contributed 
piano solos, artistically played. Philip Spooner, the tenor, 
was enjoyed in his solos, and Alice Wakeman was at the 
piano as accompanist, with Miss Johnson at the tea table. 
Among those present were: The Princess Paglimy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Phipps, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Wilson, 
Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. William R. Chapman, Mrs. Edward 
A. Schmidt, of Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Con- 
verse Morgan, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Teresa Carrefio, 
Mrs. Wm. W. Ellsworth, Estelle Doremus, Mrs. Francis 
M. Scott, Conrad Goddard, Mrs. T. B. Cochran, Mr. and 
Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. John Liggett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sapio (Clementine de Vere), Mr. and Mrs. Rioichiro 
Arai, David Bispham, Mrs. Bradford Ellsworth, Mr. and 
Mrs, Franklin Noel Sisson, Mrs. R. I. Brayton, Mrs. Hen- 
ry Bispham, Mrs. Theodore Lawrence Wilson, Mrs. Oscar 
F. Alleman, Mrs. William Franklin Harris, Mrs. William 
Sartain, and others. 

nur 

Gottfried H. Federlein, organist of the Ethical Culture 
Society, gave an invitation recital for the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, January 12, followed by a social gath- 
ering, with refreshments, in the basement rooms of the 
building. Doubtless the extremely cold weather prevalent 
just at that time prevented many from attending, so it was 
a small collection of organists and friends that listened to 
this program: 


Overture, Oberon ...... 6.055 0se0e: a Weber 
Legend ...... . Federlein 
Fantasy and Pague | in Gs minor. ; Bach 
Intermezzo ..... see se ‘ Sonnet 
Scherzo- Pectorale (new) .. Federlein 
Chromatic Fantasy in A minor ; -.+++Thiele 
Overture, Tannhauser (Lemare) Wagner 


Officers of the society were ssiptanaa from being there 
(some arrived late) in time for the social gathering. The 
vlaying of Mr. Federlein is familiar through his well at- 
tended Sunday afternoon recitals, which have continued 
weekly since November 9. The orchestral effects in such 
transcriptions as “Oberon” and “Tannhauser” were not- 
able, showing careful plan and wide technic, while his play- 
ing of the original organ pieces, such as Bach’s big fan- 
tasia and fugue in G minor, was admirably clear. Of his 
own “Legend” and “Scherzo Pastorale,” it may be said they 
are real character pieces, disclosing definite musical ideas. 
In the audience were Dr. Penfield, Dr. Pearce, Nathan 
Ganz, C. Virgil Gordon, Albert R. Norton, etc. At Mr 
Federlein’s organ recital of January 11 he introduced 
chimes, in the Kinder “Moonlight”; the organ has no 
chimes, but he obtained a set, hung them, and had a pupil 
cooperate in playing them at just the right time. This 
made an effect that was remarked on all sides. Following 
is the program for next Sunday, January 25, at 4 p. m 


Prelude and Fugue in D Rach 
Prayer in F Guilmant 
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Berceuse from Jocelyn. einnltbdnh oud craks ot . «....Godard 

Rerceuse ee sd. a duis dais ce 40 SURE bak op aneneeeal Kinder 

I Se RI Fn Sn daw sien cvcchusdouasddoienssdeanes . Wagner 

Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde Wagner 

Cantilene in B flat ; Faulkes 

Concert Overture ..... Faulkes 
nue 


Clifford Demarest’s fifth Wednesday noon organ recital, 
at the Church of the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street, January 14, consisted entirely of his own 
compositions. Preceding the playing, he spoke of “The 
Composer,” giving an informal talk on this particular crea- 
tor, who has no visible model, like the painter or sculptor, 
and has to “make it all up out of his head.” Doubtless 
this talk served to enlighten many on the manner in which 
composing is done; there is a vague idea of this in the 
general public mind. The real composers, said he, “have to 
get their musical thoughts out of their system”; they “hear 
much, very much that they never write down.” Demarest’s 
“A Pastoral Suite” was the principal work played, and a 
second hearing confirmed the previous good impression 
formed, for the work is extremely tuneful, clear as to form 
and contents, and is melodious and playable. Twenty min- 
utes is consumed in the playing of the four parts; doubt- 
less the “Rustic Dance” will prove the most popular of the 
set of pieces, which is found on many programs of organ 
recitals, though “Sunrise” and “Sunset” may be played as 
church pieces. His tuneful and graceful “Cantilena” was 
enjoyed also. Today, January 21, he plays a program of 
all-Wagner music, including excerpts from “Lohengrin,” 
“Siegfried,” “Parsifal,” “Meistersinger” and “Tannhauser.” 
This recital will conclude the present series 

nner 

Edward Rechlin, the concert organist, made such effect 
with his playing about a year ago at Norwich, N. Y., in 
the course of a recital given there by Hans Kronold, that 
a particular request was made that he be engaged for organ 
solos at a recent concert, given in the Congregational 
Church of that lovely village. He again made a hit, and 
will doubtless be wanted later. In ro1o Alexandre Guil- 
mant wrote a flattering recommendation of him as organ- 
ist, and Ch. M. Widor did the same thing in torr. A fea- 
ture of his organ recitals is that he plays from memory, 
just as concert pianists and solo virtuosi generally do; or- 
ganists do not. Said Widor of him, under date of August 
6, 1913: 

I have been again delighted with his talent as organist, and his 
intelligence as musician 

Mr. Rechlin plays accompaniments with virtuoso style, 
appearing on programs with many leading artists. 

RRR 

Linnie Lucille Love, artist-pupil of Mme. Ziegler, sang at 
1 dinner party given by Laurette Taylor at the latter's 
home, on the evening of January 11. Miss Love's numbers 
were from “Louise,” in French; “Dich Theure Halla,” in 
German: “Jewel Song,” in English, besides several songs 
in English, by modern composers. Miss Taylor is bringing 
Miss Love out, is very enthusiastic about her voice, and 
predicts a brilliant future for her. Among those present 
were Ella .\heeler Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. De Wolf Hopper, 
Isabelle Irving, Mr. Johnson, William H. Thompson, Capt 
Sigsbee, J. Hartley Manners and Miss Macguire. Miss 
Love has been engaged to sing the prima donna’s part in a 
big vaudeville act, which is under the management of 
Phillip Bartholomae, who has lately produced “When 
“Over Night,” 
vaudeville acts now playing. The act which 
Miss Love will sing in is called “A Romance of Venice’ 
it is in two scenes, with specially written music and very 


Dreams Come True,” “Little Miss Brown,” 
and many 


beautiful scenery and costumes 


Albany, N. Y 


It opens January 26, in 


nner 
A recent visit to the Ziegler Studios found some of the 
students exercising on the Sperometer, or lung tester, and 
one of the young men blew many pounds beyond the nor 
mal. At the Ziegler Institute many classes are held, for 
the purpose of criticism, development of confidence, obser 
vation of each other’s progress, etc 
zene 
Robert J. Winterbottom’s program of organ music, played 
by him at Trinity Church last Wednesday, January 11, at 


noon, was as follows 


Prelude and Fugue in G Rach 
Evening Harmonies Karg-Flere 
Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H Liazt 
Nocturne Winterbottom 
Caprice Winterbott 

Pantasia in F minor Mozart 


Mr. Winterbottom played these pieces with fluency of 
technic and appropriate expression. His own music is of 
orrect form, and appropriately named. He is especially 
to be praised for playing the difficult music by Karg-Elert, 
His recital at St 


was an important 


for organ novelties are played too little 
Bartholomew's Church, Baltimore, Md., 
musical event, but the date conflicted with the visit of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
nue 

Mayonne M: Schmahl, a young girl of seventeen years 
sang “When the Tide Comes In” and “My Queen,” at Hill 
side Lodge concert, at Manor Theatre, Jamaica, L. L, 
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January 7. “She was artistic and convincing,” writes one 
was there. She will doubtless be a new star in the 
George J. Distler, a fine ac- 


of Parson Price pupils. 
ipanist, was at the piano. 


neRer 


Clarence Dickinson is to give a series of five lecture-re- 
ils at Union Theological Seminary, beginning Tuesday, 
uary 27, and continuing Tuesday afternoons in Febru- 
at four o'clock. The opening recital will consist of a 
ture on the development of the organ, illustrated with 
ereopticon views and a program of the earliest organ 
The four succeeding recitals will illustrate the de- 


lopment of organ music to the present time. 
nner 
Olloqui, the Spans 


| at the MacDowell 


-American pianist, whose 
pea auditorium last month 
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was so successful, played January 14 under private social 
auspices in New York. January 26 she will appear in a 
concert at Albany, and early in February at a Colonial 
Dames affair. 
RRe 
T. Tertius Noble gave his regular Wednesday afternoon 
organ recital January 14, at St. Thomas’ Church, Fifty- 
third street and Fifth avenue, playing classic and modern 
music. A similar recital takes place today at the same 
church (4 o'clock), the organist being Daniel Philippi, 
assistant to Mr. Noble. Mr. Noble’s cantata “Gloria 
Domini” will be sung next Tuesday, January 27, at 12 
o'clock noon, at St. Paul’s Chapel, Varick street, the com- 
poser at the organ; conductor, Edmund Jaques. 
nner 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” will be recited by Amy Grant at 
her opera recital of January 25 (3.30 p. m.) at her studio, 
78 West Fifty-fifth street. Dan Sofer will be at the piano. 
anne 
Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, appeared twice on the 
program at the Sunday night concert of the People’s Insti- 
tute in Cooper Union, “Visi d’Arte” (“Tosca” aria) and 
songs by MacDermid, Bauer and Victor Harris. Miss Wy- 
coff was substitute soprano at Central Baptist Church, 
January 18. 
nar 
Willard G. Ward gave a vocal recital, with a reading at 
the Astor Gallery, January 12, Kate S. Burr Ward at the 
piano. Among the patronesses were Elizabeth Northrop 
and Mrs. Arthur Woodruff. 
anne 
The Kirsch collection of famous violins, including 
genuine o!d masters, one of them valued at $8,000, and 
from that figure down to $600, and the Vitale collection, 
owned by the amateur of that name (a resident of Brook- 
lyn) have been on exhibition at Wanamaker’s during the 
past week, bringing together many connoisseurs. Jacques 
Kasner played solos on some of them at the daily concerts, 
which are under the direction of Alexander Russell, who 
is himself an expert organist and composer. Mr. Louis 
Gerson, of Wanamaker’s, tells many anecdotes relating to 
these instruments, and how they came to be a part of this 
exhibition. 
Rnre 
Roland Eduard Meyer, the American violinist, has issued 
a tasteful circular containing a picture of himself, reference 
to his trio, composed of himself, Jacques Renard, cellist, 
and John Adam Hugo, pianist; press comments, and terms 
for tuition, which is of interest. He is an exponent of the 
French (Musin) school, and has studios at 707 Kenmore 
Place, Brooklyn, and in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
nur 
Miss Thursby’s third Friday reception was given in 
honor of Emma Eames de Gorgorza. The prominence of 
guests, as well as Miss Thursby’s hospitality, and the ex- 
cellence of the musical program, provided another after- 
noon of delightful entertainment. Grace Kerns (a 
Thursby pupil) sang songs by Charpentier and Sinding, 
and Emily Miller, another Thursby pupil, sang Norwegian 
songs. Manolito Funes, a young Spanish pianist, delighted 
with his playing of a Liszt rhapsody and Paderewski’s 
“Menuet.” Michel Sciapiro, the popular American violin- 
ist, played with splendid effect “Souvenir de Moscou” and 
“Caprice Viennois.” Eleanor Altman and Mr. Baldwin 
were at the piano, with Mrs. J. Sakamine at the tea urn. 
\mong musical people present were Romualdo Sapio, Carl 
Strakosch, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, etc. 
nee 
The Women's Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, presi- 
dent, had a social and musicale at the residence-studio of 
Elizabeth Patterson, the following artists assisting: Ger- 
aldine Holland, pupil of Miss Patterson, and J. Eugene Joy- 
ner, pupil of Miss Fay. They did well, giving pleasure 
to the large assemblage. Vine Howe, recently returned 
from study in Germany, was an efficient accompanist. The 
Women’s Orchestra of this society, Madeline Eddy, con- 
ductor, will give its first concert next Tuesday evening, 
January 27, at St. Matthew’s Hall, 28 West Eighty-fourth 
street. Belle S. Schneelock is concertmaster. 
i, BE 
The Hippodrome Orchestra, under Manuel Klein, fur- 
nishes remarkable music, quite filling the vast space; re- 
cently a Méller orchestral organ has been installed, “filling 
in” many orchestral instruments formerly played each by 
a single performer; cellos and harp are conspicuous in the 
new arrangement. The music, choral and orchestral, goes 
with mighty swing, and many of the songs are sung and 
whistled on the streets. Margaret Crawford, a former 
Von Doenhoff pupil, has a singing part, and does well. 
There is a certain vim and rhythmic impulse in the Hip- 
podrome music which carries it to conspicuous success. 





Adela Bowne Engagements. 


The news that Adela Bowne (Mrs, Henry Philip Kirby, 
wile of the famous architect) was again in. New York, 
following a stay of a year abroad, brought many inquiries 


as to her whereabouts; this soon became known, keeping 
Hotel Claridge telephone operators busy connecting with 
the soprano’s apartment. She has many appearances in 
prospect, among them Wayne (Pa.) with the Women’s 
Club, and private musicales, under social auspices. Her 
voice has grown more beautiful under Italian tuition, and 
Trabadello took much interest in her. Maestro Tanara, 
the coach of Metropolitan Opera stars, has her in charge 
musically. More of her bookings will be announced in the 
near future. 


Philip Spooner to Enter Opera ? 

A friend of Philip Spooner, the young concert tenor 
who has been meeting with such success during this his 
second season, hinted vaguely to a representative of the 
Musicat Courter that another season would find Spooner 
in opera. As near as can be learned, Mr. Spooner still 
desires to keep up his concert tours, which, in the estima- 
tion of a certain impresario, would not be practicable. If 
the young tenor does enter the opera field, for which he 
has for some years been preparing under the direction of 
Signor Carbone, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, his repertoire would embrace “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata,” “Il Barbiere de Seville,’ “Flauto Magico,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” and several other operas, which he 
could sing in the language in which each was written, or 
in English, as the occasion demanded. 

When Mr. Spooner was asked about the rumor, he said: 
“IT do not feel that I can talk about the matter at present. 
I shall announce my plans for next season later.” 

Mr. Spooner sings a return engagement in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Thursday, January 22. 








Goodson Requested to Repeat Paderewski Concerto. 


Following the great success which has attended Katha- 
rine Goodson’s performances of the Paderewski concerto, 
this noted pianist has received requests for it from several 
of the organizations with which she is yet to appear. On 
January 30 and February 1 she will play it at the New 
York Symphony concerts, and in the following month in 
Detroit with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; it has 
also been selected for her appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in March. The approval with which it has met 
both from the public and press would certainly seem to 
justify Miss Goodson’s decision to bring this work once 
more prominently to the notice of the conductors of the 
leading orchestras in America. The Cleveland Press said 
that it was “the artistic climax of the program,” and 
further that “its playing by Goodson was a revelation of 
pianism in its highest realization.” 
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LATER CINCINNATI NEWS. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 15, 1914 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the able 
leadership of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, scored an immense suc- 
cess January 14, at Springfield, Ohio, in the occasion 
of the orchestra’s first concert there this season. The 
program was one of exceptional interest, and the orches- 
tral forces were in splendid form and made such a good 
impression that steps are being taken to have them appear 
regularly in Springfield, as is now done in Dayton and 
Columbus. The orchestra played the “Egmont” overture, 
by Beethoven; the variations from the third suite by 
Tschaikowsky; the second Hungarian rhapsody, by Liszt 
(one of the numbers Dr. Kunwald reads with special in- 
sight and feeling for its marvelous color and rhythm), and 
the overture “Carneval Romaine,” by Berlioz. So mag- 
nificently did the orchestra respond to Dr. Kunwald’s 
virile readings of these selections that both conductor and 
men were compelled repeatedly to acknowledge the hearty 
applause. Francis Macmillen, whose childhood was spent 
in Springfield, was the soloist, playing the Goldmark con- 
certo for violin and the first movement of the Tschaikow 
sky concerto in a masterly manner. Governor Cox occu- 
pied a box with a party of friends, and warmly applauded 
the soloist and the orchestra. After the concert Dr, Kun- 
wald, Francis Macmillen, and Business Manager Kline L. 
Roberts were entertained at dinner, followed by a recep- 
tion. Press despatches to Cincinnati report a sold out 
house, and all the critics declared the concert an event 
unique in the musical annals of Springfield. The orchestra 
returned home Thursday and took up the rehearsals for 
this week’s symphony concerts, at which Emil Heermann 
will be the soloist. 





nner 


An assemblage that filled Music Hall from top to bot- 
tom greeted Dr. Kunwald and the orchestra at the last 
popular concert, January 11. Not one seat was left un 
sold in the vast auditorium, which is hardly ever more 
than comfortably filled by the stars of the Opera. The 
program, well calculated to display the versatility of Dr 
Kunwald and his men, was made up of overtures, suites, 
a few classic selections and a delightful Strauss waltz. 
The wedding march from “Midsummer's Night Dream,” 
by Mendelssohn, opened the concert, followed by the 
“Magic Flute” overture. Massenet’s “Suite Napolitaine,” 
always a favorite, was beautifully played by the orchestra, 
and Dr. Kunwald, in acknowledging the insistent applause, 
graciously repeated a part of the suite. Rossi:i’s overture 
to “William Tell” was particularly well received. The 
stirring “Ride of the Valkyries” and Johann Strauss’ “Vil 
lage Swallows” waltz brought the orchestral numbers to 
a close. The new flutist of the orchestra, Nicholas Kou 
loukis, was the soloist, playing Godard’s suite for flute. 
M. Kouloukis’ absolute command of his instrument, his 
fluent scales and fine tone, delighted the large audience, 
and he received an ovation, playing in response a fragment 
from Gluck’s “Elysian Felds.” 

nee 

The Matinee Musicale, at its second open concert last 
Monday morning at thé Sinton Hotel, presented Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, and Francis Rogers, baritone. An- 
other artist who deservedly shared in the honors accorded 
violinist and singer was Carlos Salzedo, whose accom- 
paniments were most artistic, both at piano and harp. 
Mr. Salzedo’s playing of the harp was a rare delight, espe- 
cially in such delicate pastels as “Sylvelin,” by Sinding, 
which Francis Rogers sang with splendid artistry, and 
which he was obliged to repeat. M. Thibaud’s art is 
essentially French, elegant, finished, subtle in its refine- 
ment. His luscious tone and technical facility were well 
displayed in the “Symphonie Espagnole.” by Lalo. Later 
on he played the Bach chaconne, a fantasie by Saint- 
Saéns, never before played in this country, and the well 
known “Introduction” and “Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint- 
Saéns. Francis Rogers, a singer of much poise and good 
voice, made an excellent impression. He is one of the 
few baritones who do not have to depend on rollicking 
deep sea songs for his popularity. His voice has a clear 
quality, without a trace of throatiness, which enables him 
to give the delicate, impressionistic songs so much fa 
vored by the modern composers. His program covered 
a wide field, including “Tutta rea la Vita umana,” Han- 
del; “Come Raggio di Sol,” of 1740, by Caldara; “Aufent- 
halt,” Schubert; “Der Agra,” Rubinstein; “Frih- 
lingsnacht,” Schumann: “Callte Song,” old French; “Man- 
doline.” Debussy; “Love Song of the Idiot,” Moussorgsky : 


“Sylvelin,” Sinding, and “My Star,” Spross. As encore 
he gave “In the Time of Roses” most exquisitely. 
Rar 
The College of Music String Quartet gave the fifth con- 
cert of the subscription series at the Odeon Tuesday 
night. The quartet was assisted by Romeo Gorno, pian- 
ist. The program included the Haydn Quartet in G, one 
of the celebrated fifteen. It was exceedingly well inter 
preted by Johannes Miersch, Adolph Bjores, Walter 
Werner and Ignatz Argiewicz. The second number, “Va- 
riations on a Theme,” was written by Paul Miersch, of 
New York, a brother of Johannes Miersch. Romeo Gorno 
played the piano part of the Smetana trio, which gained 
in beauty through his brilliant and masterly pianism. 
The work of this quartet is distinguished by dignity and a 
fine sense of ensemble, and its concerts are always a treat 
to lovers of good chamber music. 
Rar 
lhe Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces a 
faculty concert for Thursday evening, January 29. Louis 
Schwebel, pianist, will give a recital at the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, Tuesday evening, February 3. The 
Conservatory String Quartet, comprised of Edwin Ideler, 
Edwin Memel, Peter Froehlich and Walter Heermann, 
will give its second concert of the season, Wednesday even 
ing, February 4. The fourth concert of the Conservatory 
Orchestra, under the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, 
is set for Wednesday evening, February 11. An excellent 
recital was given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic yesterday, presenting pupils from the classes of Fred 
eric Shailer Evans, Dr.. Fery Lulek, Pier Adolfo Tirin 
delli, Mrs. Theodor Bohlmann, George A. Leighton, John 
Thomas, Louis Schwebel and Marcian Thalberg. The fol 
lowing participated: Irene McDonald, Rebecca Cohn, Mary 
Curtis, Mabel Beierlein, Ora Kemp, Mathilde Mendels- 
sohn, Ruth Hunter, Stella Coffin, Lucille Wilking, Alberta 
Hesse, Flora Briggs. On Wednesday evening of this week 
three of the conservatory’s most gifted artist students 
Etta Mastin, soprano; Mozelle Bennett, violinist, and Har- 
old Morris, pianist—will give a concert under the auspices 
of Music Study Club of Anderson, Ind. Harold Morris, 
the brilliant young pianist of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, devoted the holidays to filling a series of con 
cert engagements in Texas, where he was everywhere 
given splendid recognition. Mozelle Bennett returned to 
her duties on the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music early in the week. She gave a number of con 
certs in Michigan during the holidays 
RRR 
Talent from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will 
give a concert at the Salem Methodist Church, Newport, 
Thursday evening, January 22. The following taking 
part: Clara Curtis and Lucile Vail, sopranos; Josephine 
Greilich, reader; Cornelia Munz, violinist, and Gwendolyn 
Bayless, pianist. 
an ed 
Word was received at the College of Music last week 
to the effect that Cyrena van Gordon, the brilliant young 
artist of the class of Mme. Dotti, is continuing her suc 
cess with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. On last 
Tuesday evening she sang Rossweise in “Walkiire,” and 
Wednesday evening she sang Amneris in “Aida.” The 
splendid success of the youthful singer speaks volumes 
for the excellence of her foundations and training, and 
her career will be followed with continued interest as a 
matter of local pride. The sixth of the College of Music 
subscription events will present Joseph O’Meara in an 
“Evening of Readings and Characterizations.” A College 
of Music trio of artists including Johannes Miersch, vio- 
linist ; Ignatz Argiewicz, cellist, and Miss Westfield, pian 
ist, will give a concert at Tiffin, Ohio, January 21. Walter 
Vaughan, whose beautiful voice recently delighted the 
musical people of Ashland, Kentucky, is finding his serv- 
ices very much in demand in nearby cities. Mr. Vaughan 
is making excellent progress in his studies in the class of 
Lino Matteoli, as was 60 well demonstrated by his success 
in the title role of “The Tales of Hoffman,” recently 
given at the Odeon. Mr. Vaughan sings at Mt. Vernon, 
Chillicothe and Wilmington, Ohio, January 14, 15 and 16, 
respectively. 
eee 
The second College of Music chorus and orchestra con 
certs will be given at the Odeon, January 27, and another 
interesting program may be expected. The chorus under 
the direction of Louis Victor Saar will sing Mr. Saar’s 
arrangement of Handel’s “La Sirene” and several other 
delightful novelties, while the orchestra under the direc- 


tion of Johannes Miersch will present the “Lodoiska” 
overture by Cherubini and also one movement from Bee- 
thoven’s sixth symphony (the “Pastorale”). In addition, 
the orchestra will have the task of furnishing all the diffi- 
cult accompaniments to the solo numbers to be given under 
the direction of Albino Gorno, The soloists for the sec 
ond concert will present an entirely new array of talent 
for these particular events, it being the purpose of the 
institution to give deserving students an opportunity for 
public appearance, under auspicious circumstances, as fre- 
quently as possible. The soloists for the second concert 
include Marie Hughes, soprano; Faye Jones, pianist, and 
Carolyn Hutton, violinist. Miss Hughes will be remem- 
bered for the success which she made in the part of 
Olympia the doll in the recent performance of “The 
Tales of Hoffman” by the Springer Opera Club, Much 
favorable comment was passed upon her beautiful colora- 
tura voice, and many will be pleased to hear that she is to 
sing the “Indian Bell Song” from “Lakme” with the or- 
chestra, on this occasion, since it is a work well suited to 
her voice Jesste Partion Tyre. 


A Percy Hemus Anecdote. 


Percy Hemus, who will tour the South in March and the 
Middle West in April, with Gladys Craven at the piano, 
was talking with a Musicat Courter representative, when 
the thermometer registered zero in New York last week, 
and told of the experience he had during a cold spell, some 
five years ago. 

“I was singing at a fashionable musicale,” said Mr. 
Hemus. “We had had the worst snowstorm in years, and 
the audience was late in taking their seats so that I was 
annoyed after each song by a long wait. This naturally 
spoiled my contrasting moods. 

“When I began my second group a sense of relief came 
over me, for the audience was seated and seemed to drink 
in every word. I felt that I was delivering a real message, 
and began my dramatic climax (which was ‘Edward,’ by 
Loewe; you remember what a gruesome story the song 
tells?) when I sang the words “The curse of hell frae me 
shall ye bear, mither!’ there was a groan from a lady in 
the audience, and she fainted—not a ‘hand’ greeted the 
close of the song—every one was interested in watching 
them carry the lady from the room. Imagine my feelings. 
It was my custom, then, as now, to use a mezzo-voce 
number after the ‘Edward,’ to relieve the tension that 
always follows Loewe’s ballad, and this night I had on the 
program ‘Good Night, by Rubinstein. I began with the 
hope that the audience would forgive me for my singing 
of ‘Edward.’ All was well. I was just singing the soft 
high note on ‘Good Night’ when a dear old soul, so deaf 
that she did not know I was singing, piped out in a shrill! 

vice, ‘How deep did you say the snow was?’ 

“And think of it, I worked years to learn how to sing 
that soft high note.” 


Artists in “Messiah” at Detroit. 
\t the production of “The Messiah,” to be given in th: 
Detroit (Mich.) Armory, January 17, Johanna Gadski will 


ve the chief soloist. Among other soloists are to be Zox 


} 
Fulton, well known as a grand opera contralto. Miss 
Fulton ts to be heard in recital later in the season in New 
York, Pittsburgh and Toledo. 

The following notices refer to two recent appearances 
with the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, 

mductor : 

Her numbers were chosen wisely, being admirably adapted to her 
tyle and quality of tone. In the first part she gave, with orchestra 
sxccompaniment, the glorious farewell aria from Techaikowsky’:s 
‘Joan of Arc.” 
by a splendid volume of tone and by such clear enunciation as one 


Miss Fulton's rendering of the work was marked 
rarely hears on the concert platform. In these little lieder, 
ill well suited to her range, the richness of her voice quality was 
trikingly manifest.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 





The chief attraction was Zoe Fulton, whose fine contralto voice 
nd engaging stage presence have made her a decided favorite with 
the local public. As a member of the Aborn Opera Company, Miss 
Fulton established her popularity, and she is now adding to it es 
» church and concert singer. She was heard last night in the well 
worn but always pleasing aria of Saint-Saéns, “My Heart at Thy 
Songs of Strauss, Thomas and Brahms followed 


” 


Sweet Voice. 
Throughout, the distinctive rich contralio quality of the soloist’s 
voice especially in the lower register, was agreeably in evidence 
Newark (Ohio) American Tribune. (Advertisement.) 





Maximilian Fleisch, director of the Raff Conservator 
at Frankfurt-a-M., died a few weeks ago. 
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Swedish Contralto Acclaimed. 


From the press notices which appear below, it would ap- 
pear that Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto, who is 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company by con 
of Sweden, is making an enviable record 
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Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
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Evening Post, January 7, ror 


Claussen, who achieved go notable a debut as Ortrud in 
made it clear by her singing and by the playing of 


Mme 
Lohengrin” 


the role of Brinnhilde that the management of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company has every reason to. felicitate itself upon its en- 
gagement of her. Her distinguished presence conferred dignity 
upon the part of the Valkyrie, yet her characterization was far from 
being majestically cold. Mme. Claussen’s Briinnhilde is a being of 
warm and tender sympathy.—Chicago Record Herald, January 4, 1913. 


Julia Claussen, the Swedish mezzo soprano, who made her debut 
at the Chicago Auditorium as Ortrud in Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” is 
the most important acquisition which Andreas Dippel has made to 
the ranks of the Chicago Grand Opera Company this season. This 
singer belongs to the ranks of the great artists we have beard 
here in recent years and besides possessing a voice of remarkable 
beauty and power, she is also a talented actress. Her Ortrud is 
based on the broadest artistic lines among the few great contraltos, 
for her voice is of a very wide range, of a particular rich timbre 
and of a very even quality. It is a voice which, too, responds read- 
ily to all the infinite dynamic tone shadings and is handled and 
controlled by an artist of the keenest insight into its proper musical 
and dramatic interpretative powers.—Chicago Examiner, January 2, 
1913. 


Julia Claussen, the new contralto of the resident opera, scored an 
unqualified success in the season’s first performance of “Lohengrin.” 
Her debut was most auspicious. Mme. Claussen was the dominant 
figure, for she brought to the service of the difficult role remark- 
ible interpretative powers—in fact, her Ortrud and Mme. Schumann- 
Heinck’s are the two studies of this character which stand unchal 
lenged as completely satisfying expositions.—Chicago Inter Ocean, 
January 2, 1913. 


Mme. Claussen sang the exacting music of Brinnhilde with won 
derful effect; even in the topmost register her tone was beautiful. 
We have good reason to congratulate the management on her en- 
gagement, From the first cry of the Valkyrie on the hilltop, the 
audience knew that here was a Singer, an artist of unusual operatic 
powers; her voice is high and of remarkable brilliance: it has, be- 
sides, a rich and penetrating quality. It is very even in range and 
there is warmth and dramatic power in its tones. She again made 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 
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Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 
This Trio in wonderful programs is booked te appear in 
many cities together. 


For information, address: 
R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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a profound impression. Her figure is also goddess-like in build, and 
she has an imposing stage presence. Mme. Claussen is a fine ac- 
quisition to the company,— Chicago Examiner, January 4, 1913. (Ad- 
vertisement.) 





Jaime Overton a Gifted Violinist. 


An interesting violin recital was given on Wednesday 


afternoon, January 14, at Aeolian Hall, New York, by 
Jaime Overton, the program consisting of the E major 
concerto by Bach, three Kreisler compositions and two 
Kreisler arrangements, and a set of other works by Handel, 


Chopin, Bach and Novacek, a d closing with the “Rondo. 


Capriccioso” by Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Overton is a young man pessessed of a truly re- 
markable equipment as a violinist, and, in addition to this, 
a seriousness of temperament and an attractiveness of 
personality which should make him a success with the 
public. He is entirely unaffected and gives pleasure by 
his evident sincerity. His technic is large and thorough, 
and he plays perfectly in tune, a thing which cannot be 
said of all the violinists who have appeared in New York 
this season. The best things that he did were the Bach 
concerto and the three Kreisler compositions, especially 
the “Caprice Viennois,” which was interpreted with excel- 
lent understanding of the composer’s intention and with 
a lightness and delicacy that were especially commendable. 
The public evidently appreciated this and the work was 
loudly applauded. Mr. Overton is still apparently a very 
young man, and with such genuine talent and such an ex- 
ceflent technical equipment, he should win his way into the 
highest. ranks of artists on the violin. He was accom- 
panied by Charles Gilbert Spross, who gave him excellent 
support, being in entire sympathy with the soloist and 
showing a true understanding of the compositions inter- 
preted. 


Reinald Werrenrath a Busy Baritone. 

Friends of Reinald Werrenrath who have styled him 
“busiest baritone,” find demonstration of the appropriate- 
ness of the title in his work during the last few weeks. 
On Sunday, January 11, he went from church service to 
Chicago, where he appeared in a private recital in the 
foyer of Orchestra Hall for Mr. and Mrs. Mason Bross 
and their three hundred guests. At the end of the pro- 
gram, which had been materially lengthened by frequent 
encores, and when the singer felt obliged to decline an- 
other recall so that he might reach a particular train, he 
was handed a note from Frederick Wessels, the manager, 
stating that another well known baritone who had been 
engaged to sing Tuesday morning at one of Miss Easter’s 
musicales at the Blackstone was ill, and his manager de- 
sired to have Mr. Werrenrath take his place. 

At some sacrifice of private engagements, Mr. Werren- 
rath consented, and had another triumph at the Black- 
stone, where the series of concerts arranged by Miss 
Easter has the finest social prestige in Chicago. Finish- 
ing his recital at 12.27, Mr. Werrenrath was so enthusi- 
astically recalled again and again, he was obliged to make 
a laughing protest, while being helped into his overcoat, 
saying: “Ladies and Gentlemen, the “Twentieth Century,’ 
like time and tide, waits for no man.” The singer caught 
the train, and on Wednesday afternoon sang in recital at 
Bridgeport, Conn., with Olive Kline, soprano, and 
on Thursday afternoon at Boston, Mass. appeared 
in recital with Beatrice Harrison, the English ceflist. He 
returned to New York on Friday last for a rehearsal of 
the University Heights Choral Society, of which he is con- 
ductor, and on Saturday had a series of rehearsals and 
committee meetings. 

On Monday, he gave a song recital at Carlisle, Pa., 
returning to New York for a full rehearsal with 
soloists and orchestra, of the University Heights Choral 
Society on Tuesday afternoon, for the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” which was given the same even- 
ing in the auditorium of the New York University, under 
Mr. Werrenrath’s baton. 

On Friday, January 23, Mr. Werrenrath is to sing at 
one of the concerts of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 














REINALD WERRENRATH. 


and after other engagements that week in Ohio, will come 
East again to appear with the Choral Society, of Lowell, 
Mass., on January 27, and with the Lyric Club of Newark, 
N. J., on January 28. The remainder of the season prom- 
ises to be equally active. 





Mrs. Babcock Receives Applications. 


Applications for music teachers are coming in unusually 
early to Mrs. Babcock’s International Musical and Educa- 
tional Agency, Carnegie Hall, New York, from various 
schools and colleges for next season. 

At present Mrs. Babcock finds herself better equipped 
with teachers of piano than with those of voice, Excel- 
lent opportunity is offered through this agency for the 
placing of well equipped teachers in both lines. It might 
seem from the present dearth of adequately equipped vocal 
teachers that there might be an excellent opening for a 
few “grand opera” aspirants. ; 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 
GIVEN IN MINNEAPOLIS 


> . . 
3chool Children Listen Attentively and Applaud 
Vociferously—Minnesota University Ad- 
vancing Musically—Thursday 
Musicale Concert. 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 16, 1914 

The third of the series of Young People’s concerts was 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the 
Auditorium under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Symphony Concert Association on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 9. Nine-tenths of the auditors are children from the 
different public schools who come in bodies chaperoned 





by their teachers and each youngster wears proudly a badge 
bearing his school name. They listened attentively to Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s clear and concise explanations and applauded 
vociferously each and every number played by the orches- 
tra. The subject for this occasion was music of Poland, 
johemia, Roumania and Hungary. The offering from the 
wealth of Polish music was Chopin's “Military” polonaise, 
Scharwenka’s mazurka and Paderewski’s “Kiakowiak’ 
(this last orchestrated by Mr. Oberhoffer). Bohemia was 
represented by two dances from the “Bartered Bride,” by 
Smetana, and Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dances”; largo, from 
the “New World” symphony, and Mr. Oberhoffer’s clever 
orchestration of “Humoresque,” which was repeated at the 
unanimous request of the audience. Enesco’s rhapsody 
followed and gave a fine idea of pure Rowmanian music. 
The program was closed by Liszt's Hungarian rhapsody, 


No, 2 nae 

The soloist at the fifth concert of the second series of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, given at the Audi 
torium on Sunday afternoon of January 11, was Karl 
Scheurer, second concertmaster of the orchestra. His 
selection was the Saint-Saéns concerto played here recent- 
ly by Ysaye. Mr. Scheurer has earned a firm place in the 
regard of the music lovers of the city by his clean tech- 
nic, his good interpretations, his modesty and his self 
effacement. The program is always enhanced by his ap- 
pearance. The “Swedish Processional March” of Schar 
wenka opened the program, and was played in a fine man- 
ner. D’Albert’s overture to “Der Improvisator” followed 
and the next number was the very interesting suite “Vasan 
tasena,” by Halvorsen. A polka from the “Bartered 
Bride,” by Smetana, and “Furiant,” Slavonic dance, by 
Dvorak, were grateful additions to the dance spirit of the 
program. Three Hungarian dances, by Brahms, were 
daintily rendered, and a refreshing bit of artistry was of- 
fered in the larghetto from the “Clarinet” quintet by 
Mozart. The solo clarinet was beautifully played by 
Pierre Perrier. The concert was heard by a crowded 
house and every number was given rousing applause. 

nee 

The Minnesota University has been making rapid strides 
toward the front ranks in all lines of work, but no more 
so than in the music department established and managed 
by Carlyle Scott. The Glee Club is especially fine this 
season and has just completed a successful trip to the 
West Coast where the critics are reported to have said 
that no better college organization exists. The Glee Club 
gave its homecoming concert at the First Baptist Church 
on January 9, where they sang to a packed house which 
showed its appreciation of the fine work done. The voices 
are well trained, well balanced, and the program was 
cleverly varied. Two quartets appeared during the even- 
ing and both sang in an acceptable manner. The come- 
dian of the club, Allen Agnew, added much fun, and 
Ernest Golden gave a funny pianologue. The club mem- 
bers of Scandinavian extraction gave two fine numbers 
“Klara Stjerna” in Swedish, and “Ja, Vi Elsker” in Nor 
wegian. The leading tenor, Ingolf Grinde!and, blessed 
with a high, pure, beautiful voice, sang “Mattinata,” by 
Tosti, in a musicianly manner. William MacPhail was the 
soloist of the occasion. He is a musician of high rank and 
plays with a sweet tone. His offerings were the “Minuet” 
of Beethoven, “Poem” by Fibich, “Zigeunerweisen” by 
Sarasate and “Souvenir de Moscow” by Wieniawski. 

nee 

On the afternoon of January 8 the Thursday Musical 
gave a program at the First Baptist Church. The subject 
was folksong and legend. The most melodious songs 
were from Swedish and Norwegian lore, composers from 
these nations being Ole Bull and Soderberg; the pathos 
in them was splendidly brought out by the sympathetic 









U. &. KERR AND 


voice Of Ragnhild Holmquist. Ethel Dougherty, pianist 
gave an expressive interpretation of Chopin's “Second Bal- 
lad.” Martha Cook sang songs from Austria, Finland, 
Russia, Wales and Scotland, which were respectively 
Wooing,” “Home My Sweetheart Comes from Roving,’ 
‘O’er the Distant Mountains,” “Hunting the Hare” and 
“O’Logie, O’Buchan.” Josephine Curtiss, violinist, played 
Hubay’s “Hejre Kati" as the offering from Hungary, and 
Marie McCormick sang a group of songs from the British 
Isles. Mrs. J. C. Landry played Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Erl King,” and the program was concluded by 
the singing of “All Through the Night,” “The Little Sand 
man” and “Silent Night, Holy Night,” by a quartet com 
posed of Grace Chadbourne, Mrs. E. J. Robertson, Mrs. 
B. S. Welsch and Florence Earle. The accompanists of 
the program were Helen Bates, Mary Allen and Lima 
O’Brien. The programs given this seasun by the club 
have been the best in the history of the organization and 
are of inestimable educational value. 
Wiima A, Griman 


The Whys’ Brooklyn Recital. 


Greta Rost Why, contralto, and T. Foster Why 
basso, gave an unusually interesting recital on Thursday 
evening, January 15, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
under the Institute of Arts and Sciences’ auspices. Th: 
program consisted of selections from French, German 
talian and English. Mme. Why has a remarkably flexibk 
voice, which was shown to best advantage in a group of 
German songs, including “Am Meer” and “Rastlose Liebe,” 
by Schubert, and “Die Lotusblume,”’ which she repeated 
in response to urgent requests, and “Waldfahrt,” by Fran 
With a sympathetic understanding of the authors’ inten 
tions, Mme. Why sang a group of songs in English, in 
luding “My Soul is a Garden Close.” by R. Huntington 
Woodman, the Brooklyn organist and composer, and th: 
Id but charming Kate Vannah “Lullaby,” which won pro 
nged applause, to which she responded by giving Neid 
linger’s “Rose in the Garden.” The group of songs by 
Mr. Why were well suited to his excellent bass voice, and 
mong them were Gounod’s “Vulcan Song” and “Honor 
und Arms,” by Handel, an encore to which he sang, with 
dramatic intensity, “Cuerd la flamme de l’amour,”’ by 
Bizet. Mr. Why also sang an aria from Verdi's “Simon 
Boccanegra.” 

he voices of Mr. and Mrs. Why were delightfully 
blended in the Mendelssohn duet, “O Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast,’ and the naive song from Shakespeare, “Sweet 
Lovers Love the Spring.” The audience was very enthus 
astic, seeming to be very much pleased with the songs and 
with their splendid rendition by these two Brooklyn artists 


HIS BROTHERS 


A Clever Photograph. 


rhe above picture of the seven Kerr brothers was taken 
luring the recent Christmas reunion of the family in Iowa 
U, 3S. Kerr, the eldest of the seven, is the well known 
asso cantante. He was unable to attend the family re 
union, but the brothers wanted him in the family group 
and they arranged with their photographer cleverly t 
msert the picture of their brother, U. S. Kerr, in the group 
after they had posed for it. The picture was sent to Mr 
Kerr as a surprise, and he was amused to see himself 
photographed in a group that was taken in Iowa when 
1 was in New York 

Phe Kerr family consists in all of eleven children, seven 
wys and four girls. The photograph from left to right 
shows (lower row) U. S. Kerr, James Kerr, John Kerr 


ind Clinton Kerr. Upper row, Milton Kerr, Alton Kert 


and Alexander Kerr. Milton Kerr, one of the broth 
s a baritone and is well known in musical circles i: 
Chicago 


Great Success of De Rigaud Pupils. 


Since October Mr. and Mrs. Wall Link, pupils of Clara 
de Rigaud, the well known vocal teacher, have been on a 
meert tour thr gh tl Middle an Far West, enjoying 
ever increasing success and many return engagements 

Marie Cavany, one of Mme. de Rigaud’s artist pupils 
has been concertising for an entire year, and so many 
engagement are ked for this m that ft ns 
singer has been unable to take a much needed rest and 
will be busy until late spring, when she will return for 
further study with Mme. de Rigaud. 

A ver talents pty f Men le Rigaud is Me H 
Lee Jones, who will give a large reception to the well 
known painter, Mrs. Ogden Campbell, at her residenc: 
55 West Seventy-sixth street, New York. Mrs, Campbell 
has iust finished a fesi portrait f Mrs. Ton whic 
is exhibited at the MacDowell Club, New York Mrs 
Jones has engaged several prominent musicians for this 
reception and she herself will sing a group of French 
songs which she has been studying with Mme. de Rigaud 
and which she makes a specialty of, 


Turn About. 

One of our prominent musical comedy producers de 
lares that he will not require any actress to wear a cos 
tume which could not appear in a drawing room.” 

“Dame Fashion ought to return the compliment and not 
require any society woman to wear a costume which would 


not be allowed on the stage.”—Seattle Post Intellige: 
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and piano) (first time), played by the Winderstein 
Orchestra, Theodore Spiering, conductor, and the 
composer, Leipsic, Germany, November 22, 1913. 
—“Symphony in E minor,” op. 32 (orchestra), played 
by the orchestra of the Hamburg Friends of Music 
Society, Theodore Spiering, conductor, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, December 2, 1913. 

—“Piano concerto in C sharp minor,” op. 45 (orchestra 
and piano), played by the orchestra of the Hamburg 
Friends of Music Society, Theodore Spiering, con- 
ductor, Hamburg, Germany, December 2, 1913. 

913. Cadman, Charles Wakefield—Trio in D major, op. 56 
“Pia ncerto in C sharp minor,” op. 45 (orchestra (new), (violin), cello, plane), played by Ida Eevinow, 


CIN CINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


R. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 
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ENGAGED FOR CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 
K. L. ROBERTS, Manager - - 604 Union Trust Building 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert Recital 


s. H. H. A“The Year’s at the Spring” (song), 
by Ruth Fritz, Strassburger Conservatories of 
Music, St. Louis, Mo., November 11, 1913. 

Minuet” (piano), played by Maud Gesner, New 
England Conservatory ‘Club, Portland, Ore., Novem- 
er 21, 1913. 

cottish Cradle Song” (song), sung by Elizabeth 
G. Bates, studio recital, Boston, December 10, 1913. 

“Symphony in E minor,” op. 32 (orchestra) (first 
time), played by the Winderstein Orchestra, Theodore 
Spiering, conductor, Leipsic, Germany, November 22, 
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Paulo Gruppe and the composer, New York Mozart 
Society musicale, Hotel Astor, New York, December 
6, 1913. 

— “The Sea Hath a Hundred Moods,” “At Dawning,” 
“The Sum of Love,” “I Found Him on the Mesa,” 
“The White Dawn is Stealing,” “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water,” “The Moon Drops Low” (songs), 
sung by Louis Shenk, New York Mozart Society mu- 
sicale, Hotel Astor, New York, December 6, 1913. 
—“The Morning of the Year” (song cycle), sung by 
Ann Ivins (soprano), Corinne Welsh (contralto), 
Franklin Lawson (tenor), J. Louis Shenk (baritone), 
New York Mozart Society musicale, Hotel Astor, New 
York, December 6, 1913. 

—‘“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (cello), 
Played by Frederick Preston Search, Potter Opera 
House, Santa Barbara, Cal., December 4, 1913. 

—“At Dawning” (song), sung by John McCormack, 
Sydney, Australia, September 4, 1913. 

—‘“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ (song), 
sung by John McCormack, Sydney, Australia, Septem- 
ber 7, 1913. 

—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
sung by John McCormack, Rockhampton, September 
23, 1913. 

—‘“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
sung by John McCormack, Adelaide, Australia, Octo- 
ber 16, 1913. 

—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (organ), 
played by Clarence Eddy, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, December 10, 1913. 


Carpenter, John A.—‘‘Don’t Ceare” (song), sung by Chris- 


tine Miller, Orpheus Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 
4, 1913. 

—‘‘Don’t Ceare” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
the Nevin Club, Corsicana, Tex., November 27, 1913. 
—Don’t Ceare” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 


“Music Study Club, Birmingham, Ala., December 2, 


1913. 
—“Fog Wraiths’” (song), sung by Helen Hinkle, 
Woman's Club musicale, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 
9, 1913. 


Chadwick, George W.—‘Allah,” “The Danza” (songs), 


sung by Nellie Chester, Wednesday Music Club, Tex- 
arkana, Ark.~Tex., October 8, 1913. 

—“The Danza” (song), sung by Belle Stowell, Meri- 
den, Conn., November 26, 1913. 

—“Allah” (song), sung by Alice Ester Smith, Nor- 
walk, Conn., November 19, 1913. 

—“The Danza” (song), sung by Grace D. Hornby, 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, December 2, 1913. 

—“The Rose Leans Over the Pool” (song), sung by 
Helen Hinkle, -Woman’s Club musicale, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 9, 1913. 


Demarest, Clifford—“A Pastoral Suite” (organ), played 


by Abram Ray Tyler, Temple Beth-El, Detroit, Mich., 
November 30, 1913. 

—“A Pastoral Suite” (organ), played by Abram Ray 
Tyler, Temple Beth-El, Detroit, Mich., November 30, 
1913. 

—“A Pastoral Suite” (third movement) (organ), 
played by John A. O'Shea, St. Michael’s Church, Low- 
ell, Mass., October 26, 1913. 

—“Rustic Dance” from “A Pastoral Suite” (organ), 
played by John A. O’Shea, Old South Church, Boston, 
April 16, 1913. 


Foerster, Adolph M.—“Op. 62, No. 3,” “Epigram,” “Noe- 


turne” (organ), played by Lucy Andrews, Fall Festi- 
val choir concert, First Baptist Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., December 5, 1913. 

—“Exaltation” (organ), played by Mabel Rathbun, 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio, November 25, 1913. 
—“Homage to Rubinstein,” “Exultation,” op. 37, No. 1 
(piano), played by Alice Powers Ruth, Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 25, 1913. 
—“Unfathomable Sea,” “Calm Be Thy Sleep” (songs), 
sung by Elizabeth Thompson Aler, Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 25, 1913. 

—“Love’s Litany,” “Those Eyes of Thine,” “Unceasing 
Love,” “Ave Maria” (songs), sung by Alice Turner 
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Parnell, Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio, November 
25, 1913. 
“Suite,” 


(piano), 


“Prelude,” “Intermezzo,” “Waltz” 
Elinor Schmidt, Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 25, 1913. 

“Novelette,” op. 36 (violin), played by Ethel Hill 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio, November 


op. 40, 
play ed by 


Combs, 

25, 1913. 

Huss, Henry Holden—“Waltz in A” (piano), played by 

Mrs. C. A, Case, Wednesday Music Club, Texarkana 
Ark-.-Tex., October 8, 1913. 

-“Etude Romantique” 

cer Johnson, Quincy, IIl., 


(piano), played by Wm. Spen 
December 13, 1913 


“Etude Romantique,” op. 23; “Bagatelle” (manu- 
script), “To the Night,” op. 10; “Vale,” A major 
op. 20; “Prelude,” A flat, op. 17 (piano), played by the 


composer, Aeolian Hall, New York, December 10, 1913 
“After Sorrow's Night” (manuscript), “Wiegenlied” 
(songs), sung by Hildegarde Hoffmann Huss, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, December 10, 1913. 
Kroeger, Ernst M.—“In Slumberland” (song), sung by 
Christine Miller, the Nevin Club, Corsicana, Tex., No 
vember 27, 1913. 
“Arion” (piano), played by Arthur Kuehling, Liszt 
Musical Society, Boeddecker’s Conservatory of Music, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 7, 1913. 
“After the Rain” (song), sung by 
heimer, Musical Art Building, St. Louis, 
ber 3, 1913. 
? “Lento,” 
ter Keller, 
la., December 11, 
La Forge, Frank 
Mary Forman 
vember 13, 1913. 
-“To a Violet” (song), sung 
Dillenbeck Hall, Kansas City, 


Emile Eppels 
Mo., Decem- 


“Allegro,” 30 (organ), played by Wal 
First Congregational Church, Charles City 
1913. 

“Like the 
selhaven College, 


op. 


} 


Rosebud” (song), sung by 


Jackson, Miss., No 


by George Harold Mil 
ler, Mo., December 4, 
1913. 

Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” 
Frances Alda, Mozart Society concert, 
New York, December 17, 1913. 

“Serenade” (cello), played by Gutia Casini, 
Society concert, Hotel Astor, New York, 
17, 1913. 

“Tosa Messenger” (song), sung by 
Pratt Institute Free Lecture Course, 

October 23, 1913. 
“Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” 
Frances Alda, Byers Opera House, 
November 13, 1913. 

“Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” 
Frances Alda, Bagby Musical Morning, 

‘ Astoria, New York, December 15, 1913. 

Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” (songs), sung by 
Frances Alda, Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., 
November 17, 1913. 

‘Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” (songs), sung by 
Frances Alda, Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., 
November 18, 1913. 

Loud, John Adam—‘“Flower Rain” 
aS) Bullard, Jolliet Hall, 
12, 1913 

“In Maytime” (song), 

Apollo Club of Boston, 

Brockton, Mass., November 24, 1913 

“Of All the Arts” (song), sung by Elizabeth G 

Bates, studio recital, Boston, December 10, 1913. 
Walter Morse—“Gangdal” (“The Valley of Ob- 
livion”), (piano), played by William Spencer Johnson, 
Quincy, Ill, December 13, 1913. 

-“Ecstasy”’ sung by Mary 
First Congregational Church, Charles City, 
1913. 
“Ecstasy” 


(songs), sung by 
Hotel Aster, 


Mozart 
December 


William Sim 
mons, Brooklyn, 
sung by 
Tex., 


(songs ), 
Fort Worth, 


(songs), sung by 
Waldorf- 


sung by Edith 
November 


(song), 
Manchester, N. H., 


sung by George H. Boynton, 
First Congregational Church, 


Rummel, 


Mulfinger-Henke, 
Ia., Decem- 


(song), 


ber Il, 
Banks 
Decem 


sung by Edna Dunham, 


Hall, New York 


(song), 
Glee Club concert, Carnegie 
ber 12, 1913. 

-“Ecstasy” sung by Caroline 
Aeolian Hall studio recital, New Y: 
1913. 

Salter, Mary Turner— 


Crenshaw, 
wk, December 16, 


(song), 


‘The Cry of Rachel” (song), sung 
by Grace D. Hornby, Tonkiinstler Society, Memoria! 
Hall, Brooklyn, December 2, 1913 
“Prima Vera” sung 
Woman’s Club musicale, Cincinnati, 
. “ 9, 1913. 
— “The Pine Tree” (song), sung by Helen Ritz, Y. W 
C. A. Christmas concert, Albion State Normal, Albion, 
Idaho, December 12, 1913. 
“The Sweet o’ the Year” ), sung by the 
Rubinstein Club Chorus, William Rogers Chapman 
conductor, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 0. 
1913. 
elley, Hary Rowe—“O Day of Rest and Gladness” (an- 
them), sung by the St. John’s choir, assisted by the 
Morning Choir of the Epiphany Church (Allendale, 
N. J.), St. John’s Church, Ramsay, N. J., December 
16, 19013. 
—“Love's Sorrow” (song), sung by Margery Zwergle, 


Hinkle, 


December 


by Helen 
Ohio, 


(song), 


(chorus 
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on, soprano, Grand Op era: Mme Carolyn Ortman, ano, 
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ntralto; Joh» Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evang 
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Josephi ine 


poli ite at 


Léon 


Central State Normal Shool recital, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., December 16, 1913. 

—“Hark! Hark! My Soul” (duet), sung by Leah Hun- 
ter and William Rauch, Central State Normal School, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., December 19, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—‘Will-o‘-the-Wisp” (song), sung 
by Edgar Donovan, Metropolitan Life Glee Club con- 
cert, Metropolitan Life Building, New York, Deccm- 
ber 18, 1013. 

—‘Come Down, Laughing Streamlet” (song), sung 
by Caroline Crenshaw, Aeolian Hall studio, New York, 
December 16, 1913. 

—‘“Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Katherine Gal- 
loway, Aeolian Hal! studio, New York, November 25, 
1913. 

“Jean” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, Moore Thea- 
tre, Seattle, Wash., November 10, 1913. 
—“Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Alice Nielsen, 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society musicale, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, January 15, 1914. 
—“Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Alice Nielsen, 
New York Mozart Society musicale, Hotel Astor, 
New York, January 3, 1914. 

Strang, S. Tudor—“Cantique d'Amour” (organ), played 
by Arthur F. Halpin, Church of St. Cornelius the Cen- 
turion, Governor’s Island, New York, December 7, 
1913. 

—“Cantique d’Amour” (organ), played by Warren R. 
Hedden, First Reformed Church, Brooklyn, December 
7, 1913. 

“Cantique d'Amour” (organ), 

Eddy, First M. E. Church, Gulfport, Miss., 
18, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—‘Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Cecil 
Fanning, Temple Theatre, Lincoln, Neb., December 1, 
1913. 

“Wind and Lyre” (song), sung by Evan Williams, 
Parsons’ Theatre, Hartford, Conn., December 8, 1913. 

“Sunlight Waltz” (song), sung by Regna Ahlstrom, 

Von Klenner Studio musicale, New York, November 
30, 1913. 
—“Boat Song” (song), sung by George Harold Miller, 
Dillenbeck Hall, Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 1913. 
—“Alone I Wander” (song), sung by John Barnes 
Wells, Federation Hall, Elmira, N. Y., December 2, 
1913. 

“Alone I Wander” (song), sung by John Barnes 
Wells, the Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
December 15, 1913. 

“Call of Radha” (song), sung by Caroline Crenshaw, 
Aeolian Hall studio recital, New York, December 16, 
1913. 


played by Clarence 
December 


Howard-Warner, Frank—“Songs of a Syrian Lover”: “I 
Love the Sunlight on the Palms,” “Viol String and 
Dulcimer,” “My Olives Waver in the Wind,” “Safe 
Guided by the Pharos Fire,” “Amid the Ruined Fanes 
of Baal” (songs), sung by John Barnes Wells, Feder- 
ation Hall, Elmira, N. Y., December 2, 1913. 

“Songs of a Syrian Lover” (songs), sung by John 
Barnes Wells, Woman’s Club, Richmond, Va., Novem- 

1913. 

“Songs of a Syrian Lover” (songs), sung by John 
Barnes Wells, the Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, December 15, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“ 
Bessie Talbot Salmon, 
West Newton, Mass., 

“My Heart is a Lute” 
Smith, Norwalk, Conn., November 19, 1913. 

‘An Open Secret” (song), sung by Ethelyn Morse 
Weare, Amesbury, Mass., November 17, 1913. 

“A Birthday” (song), sung by Alice Powers Ruth, 
Brimfield, Ohio, December 2, 1913. 

“A Birthday” (song), sung by Alice Powers Ruth, 
Roolstown, Ohio, December 5, 1913. 

“Open Secret” (song), sung by Frances Alda, Mo- 

‘art Society concert, New York, December 17, 1913. 

“Ashes of Roses” (chorus), sung by the Columbia 
School Chorus, Louise St. John Westervelt, director, 

Music Association’s concert, Hamlin Park, Chi- 

cago, December 21, 1913. 

“An Open Secret” (song), sumg by Frances Alda, 

Byers Opera House, Fort Worth, Tex., November 23, 

1913. 

—“An Open Secret” (song), sung by Frances Alda, 

Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., November 17, 

1913. 


ber 17, 


\ Birthday” (song), sung by 
West Newton Music Club, 
December 1, 1913. 

(song), sung by Alice Ester 


Civic 





A Popular Pittsburgh Teacher. 


Among Pittsburgh vocal teachers, probably no one takes 
higher rank than John Lawrence Rodrigues, who, during 
his seven years of teaching in Pittsburgh has won the re- 
spect and admiration of the music loving public. With the 
opening of Mr. Rodrigues’ new studio comes the announce- 
ment of a series of six complimentary recitals, to be held 


during the winter, the first of which was given on Friday 
evening, January 16, at the studio, 431 Penn avenue. 

The new studio is one of the largest and best equipped in 
Western Pennsylvania, with accommodations for one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. 

The program of the first recital follows: 


Duet, Passage Bird’s Farewell 


Mabel Shaw, D. H. 


A Song of the Wind 


The Nightingale 
He Loves Me 
Eleanor Steffee. 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Since You Went Away 
In the Dark in the Dew 
A Faded Violet 
Howard Duganne, 
The Other Side o’ Jordan 
Fleur-de-Lys 
Shade 
Summer Rain 


The Moon Drops Low 
April Blossoms 


Thoughts of You 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 
Eleanor Steffee. 

In Fairyland (a song cycle) Orlando Morgan 
Soprano, Margaret Hamill; contralto, Alma Barker Sulzner; 
tenor, Will A. Rhodes, Jr.; basso, ). H. Bugher. 
Accompanist, Marion Grace Faville. 


Rebecca Davidson a Gifted Pianist. 

Rebecca Davidson, a young attractive and highly gifted 
English girl, who is appearing in America under the direc- 
tion of Walter Anderson, gave her initial piano recital in 
New York, at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, January 12. 

Although a native of London, Miss Davidson’s musical 
training was for the most part received on the Continent. 
She was a pupil of Godowsky and one of the first two 
graduates of the Meister Schule in Vienna, her scholar- 
ship there having been won over sixty other competitors. 

Miss Davidson gained marked recognition as a concert 
pianist before coming to this country and already has been 














REBECCA DAVIDSON. 


heard with great favor in several musical centers outside 
of New York. 

Her program was an ambitious one for so young a pian- 
ist, as will be seen from the following numbers: 


ea ee er ee 
Intermezzo, No. 3, op. 76 


Rhapsodie in E flat major 
Variations with fugue, op. 3s 


: oy Ngniabtel, secauanen erie Schumana-Teusig 
mpromptu major Chopin 
Jeux d’Eau ...... ‘débies 


In a simple straightforward manner, and with a delight- 
ful freedom from self consciousness, Miss Davidson set 
about her task. 

Hers is no ordinary technic; a strong, pure tone, or a cor- 
responding delicate turn were given admirable deftness of 
execution, The single note runs, and the brilliantly ne- 
gotiated octave passages were clear and sure. An unusual 
wrist movement was much in evidence. 

Miss Davidson is a serious and intelligent young pianist, 
one to whom added years and experience will bring the 
necessary depth and breadth of interpretation. Certain it 
is that she is one of the most talented and promising young 
pianists now before the public. 
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Yvonne de Treville Wins More Praise. 


Appended are some recent tributes paid to Yvonne de 
Treville, the noted coloratura soprano, following her ap- 
pearance, January 8, in Seattle, Wash.: 

Virginal, dainty, light as thistledown, with a ringing fortissimo 
and yet with a pianissimo clear as far away bells on a wintry day, 
Europe’s favorite prima*donna, Yvonne de Treville, delighted a large 
audience last night at The Moore in a colorful program. 

There are voices which are heard in grand opera which command 
attention because of their masterful technic, but yet fail to charm 
because the music itself seems to have departed. Training is severe 
on all voices, and it is only the Koh-i-noor which enhances in 
value because of the merciless cutter. Such a diamond among 
voices is that of the famous cantatrice, not so well known, unfor- 
tunately for America, in this country as in Europe. 

Not that there is hardness, not even in the colorature of the most 
difficult of roulades. There is an espieglerie which seems to be in- 
herent in the great singers of Gaul; there 1s a feeling which is in- 
herent in the true woman. 

To listen to Mile. de Treville is to forget criticism in admira- 
tion and in sympathy. 

The whole program was staged and costumed in a manner to 
bring out ‘vividly the artistic points of the singer. Divided into 
three parts, the first began with the days of the great king, and 
dressed as Mile. de Maupin, with her charming accompanist, Edith 
% en, en suite, the audience quite naturally expected to see lurk- 
itt“im some corner that famous mousquetaire and lieutenant of the 
cardinal’s guard, d’Artagnan, keeping ward over the favorite of 
kings. re 

Just as charmingly presented were the days of Jenny Lind, with 
the historic costume of that songbird of the North worn by the 
modern wearer of her mantle and some of her famous music repro- 
duced with telling effect. 

Finally Yvonne de Treville appeared as herself, the modern 
woman. Mignonne as the Maupin with her hoops and stomacher 
and cerise pannieres, mignonne even as Jenny Lind, when in her 
true character, the singer revealed herself as a woman whose charm 
of appearance rivaled her beautiful voice. There was nothing lack 
ing in art nor in control. Seattle will be fortunate if it chances to 
hear as good a singer till Yvonne de Treville comes back to the 
Pacific Coast. . 

There was nothing hackneyed in the program. 
repertoire, Nor was the music always coloratura, the dramatic power 
of the singer was well exemplified in an arrangement of Bungert's 
“Auf der Bleiche” expressly written for her by Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Roumania.—-Seattle Post-Intelligencer, January 9, 1914 


It was an unusual 





Yvonne de Treville came, sang and conquered! All that had been 
said in advance and more that might have been said were fully 
warranted by the costume recital given by this celebrated prima 
donna at The Moore Thursday evening. She proved herself an 
artist of the first rank, and a triumphant rival of all the great 
coloraturas who have been heard here. Few singers have been re 
ceived with more genuine appreciation. While the interest of her 
program was considerably enhanced by its unique character and the 
elaborate costuming incidental to its presentation, the triumph it 
afforded was due, first and last, to the superb talents of the ginger. 
Treville’s is indeed a magic bird’s voice. It is big, beautiful and 
flexible, and she uses it with admirable finesse, executing runs and 
trills in a veritable outpouring of pure rippling song. The remark 
able purity and richness of her voice throughout its entire range to 
F in alt is unique in itself. Most wonderful was her exhibition of 
power in producing high notes of full-throated beauty, her perfect 
control of tricky passages and, above all, her swelling of the trills 
on high notes—a feat so loved by Tetrazzini~combined to keep 
the listener in a constant state of astenishment, 

The first part of the program, in which the diva represented Mlle 
de Maupin, was interesting as a page in bygone musical history 
Treville and her accompanist, Mrs. Edith Bowyer Whiffen, both 
were garbed in the claborate gowns of the period of Louis XIV 
The songs of Lulli, the scullion boy, were admirably given and 
these, as well as the Pastorale of Henry Carey, bore evidence of 
the fact that the art of Treville is by no means limited to colora 
tura. 
finement, and she showed more musical intelligence and feeling than 
most singers of her type can 


In these numbers her voice disclosed intimate charm and re 


b ast 

It was in her portrayal of the nincteenth century, as represented 
by Jenny Lind, however, that Treville Her sing 
ing of Proch’s Thema ¢ Variazione, a most difficult coloratura test 
piece, elicited wildest enthusiasm. She sang with astonishing virtu- 
osity, giving a marvelous exh'bition of staccati and richness of tone 
color, It was plain that no interval is too long or too odd in its 
harmonic relations for her to accomplish it with perfect ease and 
precision. All her embellishments and cadenzas were given naturally 
and with nice discrimination. Always sure of herself, she imparted 
the same feeling of certainty to her audience—a factor of no small! 
importance in the sum total of musical enjoyment. Following her 
singing of a group of Scandanavian folk songs, each of which was 
given with a warmth of interpretation and sympathy of spirit, de 
Treville sang the superlatively difficult Mad Scene from “The Camp 
of Silesia” without any transpositions or changes from the original 
score as Meyerbeer wrote it for Jenny Lind—a feat which no other 
singer has attempted. The effect was sensational. The remarkably 
rich timbre of her voice responded to every requirement. Both in 
vocalization and interpretation she showed herself a truly great artist. 
Her intonation was perfect and she displayed a musical nature ful! 
of life and convincingly effective in moments of passion. 

After this brilliant realization of the glory that belonged to the 
lyric nightingales of a previous generation, Treville sang music of 
the present day. Fullest appreciation was acc: 
two brilliant arias, both the one from Charpenticr’s “Louise” and 
the Verdi number. It was “Chanson Provencale,” by Dell Acqua 
and Cadman’s “Thistledown,” however, that afforded new proof of 
her versatility. Here the niceties of her interpretative art were most 
apparent and she showed herself a true musician in the perfection of 
the smallest details, Of no less appeal was the gracious personality 
and beauty of Treville. A great artist, endowed with ali of na- 
ture’s gifts, she is indeed remarkable.—Seattle Town Crier, January 
10, 1914. 


was at her best 


rded her rendition of 





Tt has been many a day since a Seattle audience of concert-goers 
was privileged to hear the art of coloratura singing in al! its perfec 
tion such as was exemplified last night at the song recital of Yvonne 
de Treville at The Moore. In a program which was not short of 
monumental in its exactions, Mme. de Treville gave more than two 
hours of perfect delight to her audience, which from the first num- 
ber seemed thoroughly charmed with the singer and perfectly con 
tent to spend an indefinite time under the spell of her powers. 

When one who has no especial fondness for the so-called be! canto, 
or more precisely speaking, in the present instance, the strictly 





coloratura style or school of vocal art, admits the fascination of such 
a splendid exhibition of singing as Mme. de Treville gave last 
night, littie remains to be done beyond a brief description of the 
program and its chief features. Conspicuous among the many fine 
things on her program was the placing of a group of French and 
English songs, written from 150 to 200 years ago, the composers 
being Lully, Hasse, Martini, Anthony Young and Henry Carey. It 
was indeed enjoyable to observe the oddly curious but neverthe- 
less melodic style of writing of these ancients, while at the same 
time the songs gave Mme. de Treville abundant opportunity to d's- 
play the perfect training of her voice, its limpid quality, its sweet- 
ness and purity. 

When she had finished this group, Mme, de Treville was firmly 
established in the favor of her audience, which insisted on numer 
ous recalls and encores. But it was not until she had reached the 
Meyerbeer number—the Mad Scene from “Camp of Silesia,” which 
was written for Jenny Lind, that Mme. de Treville was permitted to 
extend her voice to its full range and compass, proving its even 
quality all the way through, and showing, in staccato arpeggios, 
trills and other highly colored embellishments the astonishing per- 
fection of her could then understand the fervor of the 
followers of the old school, especially in opera, whose valiant ad 
herence to it and its traditions have not served to halt the coming 
of the new order of things as presented in modern France-Italian 
operatic works. 

It was remarkable that Mme. de Treville, after finishing a beau 
tiful group of Scandinavian songs, could have done so well with the 
air from “Louise.” Of the Scandinavian group, the last two, “Fjerran 
I Skog” and “Mijuka Sma Hander” 

The encores were “Kom Kyra,” a Norwe 
Munro’s “My Celia” and Liddie’s “In My 


art One 


(Swedish) were lovely and were 
given with real feeling 
gian cowherd’s 
Garden.” 

The costuming in the first two parts was beautiful, but indescrib 
able as far as the Mrs. Whiffen was a con 
sistently satisfactory accompanist, whose skill added no small part 
Seattle Daily Times, January 9, to14 


song, 


writer is concerned. 


to the success of the concert 
(Advertisement.) 


Eleanor Spencer’s New York Tributes. 


Appended are some recent press criticisms which fol- 
lowed Eleanor Spencer’s appearance in New York, on 
January 7, 1914, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 

Eleanor Spencer played Rimsky-Korsakow’s piano concerto in ( 





It is in two movements, rather closely connected in 
As Miss Spencer played it, with admirable di 


sharp minor 
style and material, 
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Presents 
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rectness and rhythmic effect, the concerto was interesting and plea 
ing.-New York Times, January 7, 1914. 





she had 


a sense of 


Eleanor Spencer fortified the excellent impre*sion 
made in her piano recital Artistic 
rhythm rare among women characterized her performance of a work 
that maked a welcome departure from the beaten path.—New York 


Press, January 7, 1914. 


sincerity, vigor and 





Eleanor Spencer, an American pianist, who created a good impres 
sion in recital here some weeks ago, gave a fine rendition of the 
seldom heard piano concerto in C sharp minor by Rimsky-Korsakow. 
This number is replete with difficulties, over all of which Miss 
Spencer’s fine technic, sense of rhythm and virility carried her safely 
New York World, January 7, 1014. 





Another unfamiliar work was Rimsky-Korsakow's piano concerto in 
C sharp minor, which was played by the young American pianist, 
Sleanor Spencer. The same tone and technic that 
characterized her playing at her recent recital were again revealed 
The concerto itself contains much music worth while. It interested 
the audience.-New York Herald, January 7, 1914. 


excellence of 





A large audience gave evidence throughout the program of thor 
ough enjoyment, and Miss Spencer was so determinedly applauded 
she played the Chopin “Rutterfly” etude after the Rimsky-Korsakow 
piano concerto, beard here for the first time. 

Miss Spencer is a pianist in full command of her keyboard, and 
she understands how to find the context of her work.—New York 


Evening Mail, January 7, 1014. (Advertisement.) 


A Cincinnati Addendum. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Cincinnati, 





January 1 1gt4 
To the Musical Courier: 

Inadvertently omitting page of Cincinnati letter contain 
ing report of symphony concerts, January 2 and 3, I am 


wiring same herewith: “Bruckner’s D minor symphony 
was the chief point of interest at last week’s symphony 
concerts on January 2 and 3. Dr. Kunwald gave the sym 
phony a consistent and masterful interpretation 
orchestra, which was in fine played better 


This symphony is most interesting in construction, themes 


and the 


form, never 


of heroic character being sharply contrasted with those of 
lighter mood. The harmonic combinations are rich and 
varied, and a wealth of melody distinguished the composi 
tion as a whole. rchestration Bruckner, at 
least in this symphony, displays something of the genius 
of Richard Wagner in his handling of the brass choir 
which was at all times sonorous and lovely, The Bruckner 
D minor is classic in form, but quite modern in style and 


In point of 


coloring. It been since this symphony 
] | 


uppeared on a loca 
a period of time will not be allowed to elapse before i 


has many years 


program, and it is to be hoped suc! 


given again. 


“Debussy’s ‘L’Apres Midi d’un Faune,’ with its dreamy) 
air of forest fantasies, was most artistically done, Dr 
Kunwald imparting a great deal of delicacy and charm 
to this morceau The lovely ‘Lohengrin’ vorspiel and 


Smetana’s spirited overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’ wer 


the other orchestral numbers Franz Egenieff, baritone 
was the soloist, bringing to his work those two necessary 
and splendid 


ia from Verdi’ 
Tann 


tion 


qualities of artistic singing, perfect di 
His numbers were an ar 
Star’ song from 


breath control, 


‘Masked Ball’ 


and ‘Evening 
hauser 


Louise Gerard-Thiers Studio Notes. 


Three of the students of Louise Gerard-Thiers were he 
guests to hear “Un Ballo in Maschera” at the Metropoli- 
House A great deal of the interest of the 
was centered in the part of Oscar 
with great success 
Italy As 
of a pure coloratura 
Mme. Thiers is 


that 


tan Opera 


party (sung by Frieda 


Hempel) as it is a part that was sung 


l Thiers during her career in 





yy Mme 
it is a role that calls for the services 


soprano it is with great gratification that 


able to turn to nearly a dozen press notices heute 
and audiences 
Mme. Thier 


grand opera that she 


express the appreciative feeling of critics 


before whom she appeared. It is due to 
practical training and experience 


has achieved such excellent results in schooling her pupi 
in important roles 


ir 
he Saturday evening rehearsals continue regularly 


through each season, and many of the students have mas 
l trios from as 


tered the important duets, quartets anc many 


as a dozen operas. Burt the operatic work by no means 
comprises all the interest of the pupils. Mrs. Robert M 
Gilmour, soprano, and J, Saxton Smith, tenor, are labor 
ing diligently on a program to embrace Italian, Frencl 


German and English songs, which will be sung in concert 
Mme. Thiers has 
her pupil, Rena Thornton, who 
to enter opera. Miss Thornton 
and ambitious singer perhaps Germany is the field to start 
in, but that they could furnish no inspiration f 
work and development than she experienced under Mme 


received a very grateful letter from 


in Germany, preparing 


udds that for the 


young 


more 


Thiers’ tuition. 


Song Recital in Montreal. 





\ song recital ofan unuswally interesting and enjoyab! 
nature was given on Friday, January 9, at the Y. M. C. A 
Hall, Montreal, Canada, by Misashka Leon, the brillian 
young tenor of the National Opera Company. The pr 
gram was devoted entirely to songs by Scandinavian com 
posers, and M. Leon's singing was, as in his operatic role 
highly artistic and enjoyable. For the benefit of those w! 


ould not understand Norwegian or Swedish, the sings 


read an English translation of each song before singing 


which was very helpful in that it gave the audience 
idea of what he was singing. The audience while a 
me was very enthusiastic, and applauded the young art 


generously. His accompanist, M. Tussenbrock, was alwa 
] wer and added much enjoyin 


, M 


in sympathy with the n 
to the concert 
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Central State Normal Shool recital, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich,, December 16, 1913. 

—“Hark! Hark! My Soul” (duet), sung by Leah Hun- 
ter and William Rauch, Central State Normal School, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., December 19, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—‘Will-o'-the-Wisp” (song), sung 
by Edgar Donovan, Metropolitan Life Glee Club con- 
cert, Metropolitan Life Building, New York, Deccm- 
ber 18, 1013. 

—“‘Come Down, Laughing Streamlet” (song), sung 
by Caroline Crenshaw, Aeolian Hall studio, New York, 
December 16, 1913. 
—“Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Katherine Gal- 
loway, Aeolian Hal! studio, New York, November 25, 
1913. 
“Jean” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, Moore Thea- 
tre, Seattle, Wash., November 10, 1913. 
—‘Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Alice Nielsen, 
Haarlem Phitharmonic Society musicale, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, January 15, 1914. 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Alice Nielsen, 
New York Mozart Society musicale, Hotel Astor, 
New York, January 3, 1914. 

Strang, S. Tudor—“Cantique d’Amour” (organ), played 
by Arthur F. Halpin, Church of St. Cornelius the Cen- 
turion, Governor’s Island, New York, December 7, 
1913. 

—“Cantique d’Amour” (organ), played by Warren R. 
Hedden, First Reformed Church, Brooklyn, December 
7, 1913. 

“Cantique 

Eddy, First M. E. 
18, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—‘Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Cecil 
Fanning, Temple Theatre, Lincoln, Neb., December 1, 
1913. 

‘Wind and Lyre” (song), sung by Evan Williams, 
Parsons’ Theatre, Hartford, Conn., December 8, 1913. 

“Sunlight Waltz” (song), sung by Regna Ahlstrom, 
Von Klenner Studio musicale, New York, November 
30, 1913. 
— “Boat Song” (song), sung by George Harold Miller, 
Dillenbeck Hall, Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 1913. 
—“Alone I Wander” (song), sung by John Barnes 
Wells, Federation Hall, Elmira, N. Y., December 2, 
1913. 

—“Alone I Wander’ (song), sung by John Barnes 
Wells, the Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
December 15, 1913. 

—“Call of Radha” (song), sung by Caroline Crenshaw, 
Aeolian Hall studio recital, New York, December 16, 
1913. 

Howard-Warner, Frank—“Songs of a Syrian Lover”: “I 
Love the Sunlight on the. Palms,” “Viol String and 
Dulcimer,” “My Olives Waver in the Wind,” “Safe 
Guided by the Pharos Fire,” “Amid the Ruined Fanes 
of Baal’ (songs), sung by John Barnes Wells, Feder- 
ation Hall, Elmira, N. Y., December 2, 1913. 

“Songs of a Syrian Lover” (songs), sung by John 
Barnes Wells, Woman's Club, Richmond, Va., Novem- 
ber 17, 1913. 

Songs of a Syrian Lover” (songs), sung by John 
tarnes Wells, the Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, December 15, 1913. 

‘oodman, R. Huntington—“A Birthday” (song), sung by 
Talbot Salmon, West Newton Music Club, 
West Newton, Mass., December 1, 1913. 

“My Heart is a Lute” (song), sung by Alice Ester 
Smith, Norwalk, Conn., November 19, 1913. 

‘An Open Secret” (song), sung by Ethelyn Morse 
Weare, Amesbury, Mass., November 17, 1913. 

“A Birthday” (song), sung by Alice Powers Ruth, 
Brimfield, Ohio, December 2, 1913. 

“A Birthday” (song), sung by Alice Powers Ruth, 
Roolstown, Ohio, December 5, 1913. 

“Open Secret’ (song), sung by Frances Alda, Mo- 
zart Society concert, New York, December 17, 1913. 

“Ashes of Roses” (chorus), sung by the Columbia 
School Chorus, Louise St. John Westervelt, director, 
Music Association’s concert, Hamlin Park, Chi- 
cago, December 21, 1913. 

“An Open Secret” (song), sung by Frances Alda, 

Byers Opera House, Fort Worth, Tex., November 23, 

1913. 

“An Open Secret” (song), sung by Frances Alda, 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., November 17, 
1913. 


played by Clarence 
December 


d'Amour” (organ), 
Church, Gulfport, Miss., 


Ressie 


Civic 





A Popular Pittsburgh Teacher. 


Among Pittsburgh vocal teachers, probably no one takes 
higher rank than John Lawrence Rodrigues, who, during 
his seven years of teaching in Pittsburgh has won the re- 
spect and admiration of the music loving public. With the 
opening of Mr. Rodrigues’ new studio comes the anmounce- 
ment of a series of six complimentary recitals, to be held 


during the winter, the first of which was given on Friday 
evening, January 16, at the studio, 431 Penn avenue. 

The new studio is one of the largest and best equipped in 
Western Pennsylvania, with accommodations for one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. 

The program of the first recital follows: 


Duet, Passage Bird’s Farewell 
Mabel Shaw, D. H. Bugher. 
A Song of the Wind 


The Nightingale 
He Loves Me 
Eleanor Steffee. 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Since You Went Away 
In the Dark in the Dew 
A Faded Violet 
Howard Duganne. 
The Other Side o’ Jordan 
Fleur-de-Lys 


The Moon Drops Low 

April Blossoms 
Sophia C. Weaver. 

Thoughts Of YOU. .cscccccsccceccce ccnccccssevesessoccees eos 

Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal ; Quilter 
Eleanor Stefiee. 

In Fairyland (a song cycle) Orlando Morgan 
Soprano, Margaret Hamill; contralto, Alma Barker Sulzner; 
tenor, Will A. Rhodes, Jr.; basso, D. H. Bugher. 
Accompanist, Marion Grace Faville. 





Rebecca Davidson a Gifted Pianist. 


Rebecca Davidson, a young attractive and highly gifted 
English girl, who is appearing in America under the direc- 
tion of Walter Anderson, gave her initial piano recital in 
New York, at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, January 12. 

Although a native of London, Miss Davidson's musical 
training was for the most part received on the Continent. 
She was a pupil of Godowsky and one of the first two 
graduates of the Meister Schule in Vienna, her scholar- 
ship there having been won over sixty other competitors. 

Miss Davidson gained marked recognition as a concert 
pianist before coming to this country and already has been 











REBECCA DAVIDSON. 


heard with great favor in several musical centers outside 
of New York. 

Her program was an ambitious one for so young a pian- 
ist, as will be seen from the following numbers: 
Toceata and fugue 
Capriccio No. 1, op. 76.. 


CeO: BI: OI Mis isha ice doe ss ik chee wcedudines eeuccued 
Intermezzo, No. 3, op. 76 


Impromptu in F major 
Jeux d’Eau 
Toccata 

In a simple straightforward manner, and with a delight- 
ful freedom from self consciousness, Miss Davidson set 
about her task. 

Hers is noordinary technic; a strong, pure tone, or a cor- 
responding delicate turn were given admirable deftness of 
execution, The single note runs, and the brilliantly ne- 
gotiated octave passages were clear and sure. An unusual 
wrist movement was much in evidence. 

Miss Davidson is a serious and intelligent young pianist, 
one to whom added years and experience will bring the 
necessary depth and breadth of interpretation. Certain it 
is that she is one of the most talented and promising young 
pianists now before the public. 
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Yvonne de Treville Wins More Praise. 


Appended are some recent tributes paid to Yvonne de 
Treville, the noted coloratura soprano, following her ap- 
pearance, January 8, in Seattle, Wash.: 

Virginal, dainty, light as thistledown, with a ringing fortissimo 
and yet with a pianissimo clear as far away bells on a wintry day, 
Europe's favorite prima ‘donna, Yvonne de Treville, delighted a large 
audience last night at The Moore in a colorful program. 

There are voices which are heard in grand opera which command 
attention because of their masterful technic, but yet fail to charm 
because the music itself seems to have departed. Training is severe 
on all voices, and it is only the Koh-i-noor which enhances in 
value because of the merciless cutter. Such a diamond among 
voices is that of the famous cantatrice, not so well known, unfor- 
tunately for America, in this country as in Europe. 

Not that there is hardness, not even in the colorature of the most 
difficult of roulades. There is an espieglerie which seems to be in- 
herent in the great singers of Gaul; there 1s a feeling which is in- 
herent in the true woman, 

To listen to Mile. de Treville is to forget criticism in admira- 
tion and in sympathy. 

The whole program was staged and costumed in a manner to 
bring out ‘vividly the artistic points of the singer. Divided into 
three parts, the first began with the days of the great king, and 
dressed as Mile. de Maupin, with her charming accompanist, Edith 
. en, en suite, the audience quite naturally expected to see lurk- 
itt, “im some corner that famous mousquetaire and lieutenant of the 
cardinal’s guard, d’Artagnan, keeping ward over the favorite of 
kings. f 

Just as charmingly presented were the days of Jenny Lind, with 
the historic costume of that songbird of the North worn by the 
modern wearer of her mantle and some of her famous music repro- 
duced with telling effect. 

Finally Yvonne de Treville appeared as herself, the modern 
woman. Mignonne as the Maupin with her hoops and stomacher 
and cerise pannieres, mignonne even as Jenny Lind, when in her 
true character, the singer revealed herself as a woman whose charm 
of appearance rivaled her beautiful voice. There was nothing lack 
ing im art nor Seattle will be fortunate if 
hear as good a singer till Yvonne de Treville comes back to the 
Pacific Coast. . 

There was nothing hackneyed in the program 
repertoire, Nor was the music always coloratura, the dramatic power 
of the singer was well exemplified in an arrangement of Bungert's 
“Auf der Bleiche” expressly written for her by Carmen Sylva, Queen 
f Roumania.—-Seattle Post-Intelligencer, January 9, 





in control it chances to 


It was an unusual 


19014 


Yvonne de Treville came, sang and conquered! All that had been 
said m advance and more that might have been said were fully 
warranted by the costume recital given by this celebrated prima 
donna at The Moore Thursday evening. She proved herself an 
artist of the first rank, and a triumphant rival of all the great 
coloraturas who have been heard here. Few singers have been re- 
ceived with more genuine appreciation. While the interest of her 
program was considerably enhanced by its unique character and the 
elaborate costuming incidental to its presentation, the triumph it 
afforded was due, first and last, to the superb talents of the singer. 
Treville’s is indeed a magic bird’s voice, It is big, beautiful and 
flexible, and she uses it with admirable finesse, executing runs and 
trills in a veritable outpouring of pure rippling song. The remark 
able purity and richness of her voice throughout its entire range to 
F in alt is unique in itself. Most wonderful was her exhibition of 
power in producing high notes of full-throated beauty, her perfect 
control of tricky passages and, above all, her swelling of the trills 
on high notes—a feat so loved by Tetrazzini—combined to keep 
the listener in a constant state of astcenishment. 

The first part of the program, in which the diva represented Mlle 
de Maupin, was interesting as a page in bygone musical history 
Treville and her accompanist, Mrs. Fdith Bowyer Whiffen, both 
were garbed in the elaborate gowns of the period of Louis XTV 
The songs of Lulli, the scullion boy, were admirably given and 
these, as well as the Pastorale of Henry Carey, bore evidence of 
the fact that the art of Treville is by no means limited to colora 
tura. In these numbers her voice disclosed intimate charm and re 
finement, and she showed more musical intelligence and feeling than 
most singers of her type can boast 
as represented 
by Jenny Lind, however, that Her sing 
ing of Proch’s Thema ¢ Variazione, a most difficult coloratura test 
piece, elicited wildest enthusiasm. She sang with astonishing virtu- 
osity, giving a marvelous exhibition of staccati and richness of tone 
color, It was plain that no interval is too long or too odd in its 
harmonic relations for her to accomplish it with perfect ease and 
precision 


It was in her portrayal of the nineteenth century, 


Treville was at her best. 


All her embellishments and cadenzas were given naturally 
and with nice discrimination. Always cure of herself, she imparted 
the same feeling of certainty to her audience—a factor of no small 
importance in the sum total of musical enjoyment. Following her 
singing of a group of Scandanavian folk songs, cach of which was 
given with a warmth of interpretation and sympathy of spirit, de 
Treville sang the superlatively difficult Mad Scene from “The Camp 
of Silesia” without any transpositions or changes from the original 
score as Meyerbeer wrote it for Jenny Lind—a feat which no other 
singer has attempted. The effect was sensational. The remarkably 
tich timbre of her voice responded to every requirement. Both in 
vocalization and interpretation she showed herself a truly great artist. 
Her intonation was perfect and she displayed a musical nature ful! 
of life and convincingly effective in moments of passion. 

After this brilliant realization of the glory that belonged to the 
lyric nightingales of a previous generation, Treville sang music of 
the present day. Pullest appreciation was acc: 
two brilliant arias, both the 
the Verdi number. It was “Chanson Provencale,” by Dell Acqua 
and Cadman’s “Thistledown,” however, that afforded new proof of 
her versatility. Here the niceties of her interpretative art were most 
apparent and she showed herself a true musician in the perfection of 
the smallest details, Of no less appeal was the gracious personality 
and beauty of Treville. A great artist, endowed with all of na 
ture’s gifts, she is indeed remarkable.—Seattle Town Crier, January 
10, 1914. 


rded her rendition of 


one from Charpentier’s “Louise” and 





Tt has been many a day since a Seattle audience of concert-goers 
was privileged to hear the art of coloratura singing in all its perfec- 
tion such as was exemplified last night at the song recital of Yvonne 
de Treville at The Moore. In a program which was not short of 
monumental in its exactions, Mme. de Treville gave more than two 
hours of perfect delight to her audience, which from the first num 
ber seemed thoroughly charmed with the singer and perfectly con 
tent to spend an indefinite time under the spell of her powers. 

When one who has no especial fondness for the so-called bel canto, 
or more precisely speaking, in the present instance, the strictly 





coloratura style or school of vocal art, admits the fascination of such 
a splendid exhibition of singing as Mme. de Treville gave last 
night, little remains to be done beyond a brief description of the 
program and its chief features. Conspicuous among the many fine 
things on her program was the placing of a group of French and 
English songs, written from 1g0 to 200 years ago, the composers 
being Lully, Hasse, Martini, Anthony Young and Henry Carey. It 
was indeed enjoyable to observe the oddly curious but neverthe- 
less melodic style of writing of these ancients, while at the same 
time the songs gave Mme. de Treville abundant opportunity to d's- 
play the perfect training of her voice, its limpid quality, its sweet- 
ness and purity. 

When she had finished this group, Mme, de Treville was firmly 
established in the favor of her audience, which insisted on numer 
ous recalls and encores. But it was not until she had reached the 
Meyerbeer number—the Mad Scene from “Camp of Silesia,” which 
was written for Jenny Lind, that Mme. de Treville was permitted to 
extend her voice to its full range and compass, proving its even 
quality all the way through, and showing, in staccato arpeggios, 
trills and other highly colored embellishments the astonishing per- 
fection of her art. One could then understand the fervor of the 
followers of the old school, especially in opera, whose valiant ad 
herence to it and its traditions have not served to halt the coming 
f the new order of things as presented in modern France-Italian 
operatic works. 

It was remarkable that Mme. de Treville, after finishing a beau 
tiful group of Scandinavian songs, could have done so well with the 
air from “Louise.” Of the Scandinavian group, the last two, “Fjerran 
I Skog” and “Mjuka Sma Hander” 
given with real feeling 


(Swedish) were lovely and were 
The encores were “Kom Kyra,” a Norwe 
gian cowherd’s Munro’s “My Celia” and Liddie’s “In My 
Garden.” 

The costuming in the first two parts was beautiful, but indescrib 
Mrs. Whiffen was a con 
whose skill added no small 


song, 


able as far as the writer is concerned 


sistently satisfactory accompanist, part 


to the success of the concert.--Seattle Daily Times, January 9, ror4 


(Advertisement. ) 


Eleanor Spencer’s New York Tributes. 


Appended are some recent press criticisms which fol- 

Eleanor Spencer’s appearance in New York, on 

January 7, 1914, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
Eleanor Spencer played Rimsky-Korsakow’s piano concerto in ( 








lowed 


minor It is connected in 


with admirable di 


rather closely 
As Miss Spencer played it, 


sharp in two movements, 


style and material, 
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Presents the 











rectness and rhythmic effect, the concerto was interesting and plea 


ing.-New York Times, January 7, 1914. 

Eleanor Spencer fortifiel the excellent impretsion she had 
made in her piano recital Artistic sincerity, vigor and a sense of 
rhythm rare among women characterized her performance of 4 work 
that maked a welcome departure from the beaten path.—New York 


Press, January 7, 1914. 


Eleanor Spencer, an American pianist, who created a good impres 
sion in recital here some weeks ago, gave a fine rendition of the 
seldom heard piano concerto in C sharp minor by Rimsky-Korsakow. 
This number is replete with difficulties, over all of which Miss 
Spencer's fine technic, sense of rhythm and virility carried her safely. 
New York World, January 7, 1914. 





Another unfamiliar work was Rimsky-Korsakow's piano concerto in 
C sharp minor, which was played by the young American pianist, 
Sleanor Spencer The tone technic that 
characterized her playing at her recent recital were again revealed 
The concerto itself contains much music worth while. It interested 
the audience.-New York Herald, January 7, 1914. 


same excellence of and 





A large audience gave evidence throughout the program of thor- 
ough enjoyment, and Miss Spencer was so determinedly applauded 
she played the Chopin “Butterfly” etude after the Rimsky-Korsakow 
piano concerto, heard here for the first time 

Miss Spencer is a pianist in full command of her keyboard, and 
she understands how to find the context of her work.—New York 


Evening Mail, January 7, 914. (Advertisement.) 





A Cincinnati Addendum. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Cincinnati, 





January 17, 5 


To the Musical Courier: 
Inadvertently omitting 
ing report of symphony concerts, January 


page of Cincinnati letter contain 
2 and 3, I am 
wiring same herewith: “Bruckner’s D minor symphony 
was the chief point of interest at last week's symphony 
Dr. Kunwald gave the sym 
phony a consistent and masterful interpretation, and the 
orchestra, which was in played better 
This symphony is most interesting in construction, themes 


concerts on January 2 and 3. 


fine form, never 
of heroic character being sharply contrasted with those of 
lighter mood. 
varied, and a wealth 
In point of 


The harmonic combinations are rich and 
»f melody distinguished the composi 
Sruckner, at 
least in this symphony, displays something of the genius 
of Richard Wagner in his brass choir, 
which was at all times sonorous and 


tion as a whole. yrchestration 


handling of the 
The 


D minor is classic in form, but quite modern in style an 


’ 


ovely. 3ruckner 


} 
since this symphony 


is to be 


been 
] 


coloring. It has many years 


appeared on a local program, and it hoped suc 


a period of time will not be allowed to elapse before it is 


given again. 
“Debussy'’s ‘1 


with its dreamy 


done, Dr 


Apres Midi d'un Faune, 


fantasies, most artistically 


uir of forest was 
Kunwald imparting a great deal of delicacy and charm 
to this morceau The lovely ‘Lohengrin’ vorspiel and 


Smetana’s spirited overture to “The Bartered Pride’ wer 


the other orchestral numbers Franz Egenieff, baritone 


was the soloist, bringing to his work those two necessary 
qualities of artistic singing, perfect diction and splendid 
aria from Verdi's 


ong from “Tann 


breath control, His numbers were an 
‘Masked Ball’ 


hauser.’" 


and ‘Evening Star’ 


Louise Gerard-Thiers Studio Notes. 


Three of the students of Louise Gerard-Thiers were he: 


guests to hear “Un Ballo in Maschera” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. A great deal of the interest of the 
party was centered in the part of Oscar (sung by Frieda 


Hempel) as it is a part that was sung with 


great su 
Ty ¥ 
by Mme. Thiers during her operatic career in Italy As 


it is a role that calls for the services of a pure coloratura 
soprano it is with great gratification that Mme. Thiers 

able to turn to nearly a dozen press notices that warmly 
the and audiences 


Mme. Thie 
grand opera that 


express appreciative feeling of critics 


before whom she appeared. It is due to 


he 


practical training and experience 


has achieved such excellent results in schooling her pupil 


in important roles 


; tax! 
The Saturday evening rehearsals continue regularly 


through each season, and many of the students have ma 

tered the important duets, quartets and trios from as man) 
as a dozen operas. But the operatic work by no means 
comprises all the interest of the pupils. Mrs. Robert M 


Gilmour, soprano, and J. Saxton Smith, tenor, are lab 
ing diligently on a to embrace Italian, Fren 
German and English songs, which will be sung 
Mme received a 
her pupil, Rena Thornton, who is in Germany, preparing 
Miss Thornton adds that for the young 

and ambitious singer perhaps Germany is the field t 
that . they 
work and development than she experienced under Mm« 


program 
m concert 


Thiers has very grateful letter from 


to enter opera 


start 


in, but could furnish no more mspiration { 


Thiers tuition. 


Song Recital in Montreal. 





an unuswally interesting ar 
January 9, at the Y. M.C. A 
Misashka 


(Jpera { 


As mg recital ! 
nature was given on Friday 


Hall, 


young 


Montreal, Canada, by Leon, the brillian 


tenor of the National ‘company. The pr 


gram was devoted entirely to songs by Scandinavian con 
is in his operatic rol 
benefit of th 


Swedish, the 


posers, and M, Leon’s singing 


and enjoyable w the se wi 


understand Norwegian 


highly artistic 
ould 


read an English translation of eacl 


not sing 
song before singing 
‘ 


which 
of what he was singing. Ths 


helpful in that it gave the audience a 


was very 


idea audience while a 


me was very enthusiastic, and applauded the young 


venerously. His accompanist, M. Tussenbroek, was alway 
thy w the singer and added mu en 


im sympa 


to the concert 











ERNEST SCHELLING 


Now Touring “ England “ Continent 








Sole Management: Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, London 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


January 21, 1914. 








The Bensinger Ray Rapid Duplicator. 


f the most complicated problems which confront 
; the matter, of duplicating music, 
to manipulate and which gives 
is a hard thing to find, and many 
lave been discouraged from giving their own 
compositions of others 
It is often impossible 
» to find time to make copies 
» as to submit them to the various 


is really easy 


od results 


or interpreting the 
ise of this difficulty. 
yoser, for instanc 


publishers or leaders. 


A dupli- 


ments. 
to be used. 
fills this want. 


mate, 
One complete outfit, 








WA NTED > 


To buy 


A. Ross, 





SALE BY AUCTION OF 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


us, Violoncelles and Bows by 
t ollecte 4 by the late Alfred I 
1 bequeathed to the 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 


NT York, will be sold by auction without 
t by order of the Board of Directors, 
of the sale to be devoted to the 
poses of the Society and the free 

f young musicians This famous 
will be on public view from January 
ile to the highest bidders on the 
ssday, January 27th Cata 

ree t tending buyers Telephone 


Murray Hill 


The Anderson Galleries 


Madison Avenue, at Fortieth Street, New York 











copy of Lehman’s “How to Sing.” 
Suite 404, Stanwood Apts., 


A 
D 
E 
* 


12x18 size. 


The Bensinger Rapid Duplicator is an apparatus which 
It is indestructible, suitable for any cli- 
and easy to prepare for the duplication of copies. 
weighing only eleven pounds, costs 
only six dollars for a 10x15 size and eight dollars for a 
( Advertisement. ) 


It is no less impossible for the di- 
recter of a chorus to furnish the members of the chorus 
with copies of unpublished compositions or of rearrange- 
It is often also very expensive to obtain music 
of oratorios or operas where only a very small portion is 
It is often impossible to procure just this por- 
tion alone, without buying the whole work. 


quite hoarse, 


Hostess—Oh, what a shame. 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 


On Exhibition. 


Guest (a noted singer)—I’d be very glad to accede to 
your request and sing for you, but, unfortunately, I am 


Can you do anything else? 








TO LET 








Roches- 


— “That young woman is a great classic dancer. 
Beethoven and see her dance.” 

“That's nothing. When my wife plays Beethoven I 
climb up the walls."—New York Staats Zeitung. 


Play 





CARNEGIE HALL:—Attractive four room unfur- 
nished suite and bath, all large outside rooms, 
eastern and western exposures, admirably adapted 
for piano, vocal or other instruction; club or for 
dancing. 
Apply office, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Can be divided. Immediate possession. 











SOPRANO 


se Resestiy from italy t ital 
in Amerioa Jan.-Feb.. 1914 


Hote Claridge, B'way and 44th St. Tol. 7100 Bryant 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: Mare . 500 Sth Ave., New York 
Per.Add.:; Pennsylvania for Women, Pittsbarg, Ps. 


CLAY 


VOCAL COACH, ACCOMPANIST 
Assistant ee nao Grand Opera 











Mme, NARELLE 3 


(Mary Ryan) 
Address: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Stree 








BRYANT 


Dramatic Soprano 
Direction ©. J. EHRGOTT 
FISK AGENCY, 166 Sth AVENUE 

To}. 3971 Gramercy 


MARY " LINDSAY- OLIVER 


Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Volos “Garcia Method.” Recital, Oratorie and Opere 
Addrese 70 Westiand Avenue. Boston Tel. 308 Back Bay 


FRANK WALLER, cc 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 


Clarence EIDAM Pin: 


Ninth Fleor, Auditorium Building - CHICAGO 


GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
13100 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














: PELTON-JONES 


HARPSICHORDIST 
3 West 92nd St., New York. Phone, River 3647 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 

Studie, “= oe © 65th Street 


” oratera ook OS S Song Recitals 


MRS. FRANKLYN KNIGHT 


CONTRALTO 
Musical Art Bidg. St. Louls, Mo. 


JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture in all its Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


HAHN CONSERVATORY MUSIC | ;. 
wt 


a 
1714 Chestnut Street, Phileddipaia. Pa. 


WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pilteburg 
































LEVY Sats 





Connected with Mr. 
Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and 
Companies 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
resident 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY { 
| DRAMATIC ARTS 


>) FOUNDED ay 1809 











 HOMESLEY 


150 West 57th Street, New York 





GAMBLE GONGERT PART 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Ptilot ~ 


BOOKING 
EVERYWHERE 
East End, Pittsburg. Pa. 





MARTHA S. STEELE 23"aitto 


Concert * Recital Oratorio 
Address: Wightman and — Oaks Street 
ee 





LEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Cencort Master ead Seteist Teomes 
027 FINE ARTS GLDB.. weniniee, WL. 


Graduates eagerly sought for positions 
of influence and responsibility ; 


» Faelien Pianoforte School 


CARL'FAELTEN, Director 
30 Huntington Avenue Boston 


BS KLIGANSKY 


Papiis Accepted. 


Vocal instructor Institute 
of Musical Arts 


Formerly 8 years chief teacher 
at Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tol, 2328 Columbus 








CENTURY 


LYCEUM 
AND 
CONCERT 
HALL 


CONCERT 
BUREAU 


Leading Artists of 
the Century are 





LYCEUM DEP’T. 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Contral Park West, at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 
*Phone Columbus 8800 














GUSTAV STRUBE 
Strong STEVENSON 


Pianist, Teacher, 
The Clendenning, 202 W. 103 St. sescaag< ~ 3510 River 


i KNOTT S Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 











Pianist 
Concert end Recitals 
Iastraction 


ton ae 
NICOLAY 


sSHEFFIELD 














is interestingly presented through a num 


themselves thoroughly =. = ri of di 
The contents of 
demands are made &. yb interpretation. 
will shoroughly appreciate. 
Price uni 





BOOK VI OF GRADED STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


COMPILED BY MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
is now avaliable. This book contains a wealth of good material. 
Writings by the older masters largely predominate. The ration for polyphonic pla 

ber of the simpler celeatos eer Hand vine 
The book contains many other fine examples of writi 
ulty involv 
is largely supplemental to Books IV and V, except that greater 
It is indeed a unique volume, one that teachers 


orm with the other books ($1.00), subject to sheet music discount. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il, 


sons of that nature b andel. 
of the old masters and which adapt 
in this series, 











ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one la concert hall and two 
ed by F iendetneie 


rooms. Found 


dents of all re Hay "Seudents received —_ 
with page 





eigners received at any time, in accordance 


~ 
rc 


The course of tuition includes every — of a 


all stri 


opera, 
— literature and 


and wind sameness See 
r music, orchestra, sacred music, it, 
esthetics. 


pen na 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Direetor of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 























: f= Hotel and Annex 


> 
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THE 


PHaldwin 


PIANO 












“] Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
i142 W. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- __ 
ALEXANDER 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1867 Da. F. Zrecrerp, President 
48th YEAR 

All Branches of School ef Opera 


School of Acting 
M U 4 I C School of Expression 
Modern Languages 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn “It is iN permanent educational institution, 
bolding the same prominent 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON as the University “a Chicago, the Art Insti- 





Carnegie Hall, New York tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
dusts Columbian Museum in their respective depart 


Vocal Studio and Opera School (italian Method) ents of educational labor."—Geo, P. Upton 
of the Chicago Trebune 


K | = . 
A ~ R Catalog Mattep Fare on request to 
es CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 


Philadelphia: 1705 Chestaut St., October to Vay 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Muenchen, Germany: 9 Friedr ich Str. June to Sept. 15 | 
SOPRANO 


ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM ‘cri ccccn. 


Available for Concert, Oratoric, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


STRASSBERGE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


GRAND & SHENANDOAH 
2200 ST. LOUIS AVE 
The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Puplis and Other Free Advantages. 
Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886. Catalogues Free 

















51 Competent Teachers in all its Branches. 











3 SOPRANO 

I Address: 

a 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler 

a Teache of George Fergusson, Berlin King 

E Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo, Dixson 

o 2 ront Shannah pony. Katherine Rilood 

R Florence Mulford, V Gillette, Maude 

a 1425 roadway, New York Re ri, lea annette Fernandez, E dith Miller 

2 se ildir 

E Met Oper a Ho Bu ad Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





Concert-Bureau 


Fil GT MANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 
Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


— ar 








STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
Composer of “Great is Allah.” “The Butterfly,” “Ave Maria.” | 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets — Eis emis ce Hall -New York 


- CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF. 





eity brilliance. evenness, 
Sympath). perfection topes 

fiiths, stopped hfths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonica, 
pure pizzicatetones. dist.nct 
arpeg gos distinc 





ee 


me to fort ame hh you 
have such a viche you may 





mail you FREE aod wince 
cotthins opinions trom 
world tamous artiets eho 
use REINDANL VIOLING. 


Violins sent te respon- 

persons on trial, 
fer comperises with 
other sew or famous 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin old vielies. If desired, 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | eraedoal charge ac- 
Concerts, Berlin: the new Subscription Cx ncerts, | Reindah! Grand Model counts opened. 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin | REINDAHL VIOLINS 

Seeeeneers of more than oe eee | | Usep axp ENDORSED SY _—_—— 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, ibau FCIIET. | peenard I inter ‘ : 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio|Cha. seguoete jen Reto KNUTE REINDAHL 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | \roeors Jackson e Sauret Atelier, 318 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | Leon Samatin: Pree Keetsler 318 Athenaeum Bigg, 








ikisch. | Anal Seovquerd = Alexander Bull 69 Gast You Sores Stect 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers ieee Harteken CRIAGO, HLLINGNS, 8 5.0. 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


eholnniatataletepeasesio OHIO 


Reference e | Chief of Tue Musican 


STERLING PIANos 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 























. . Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modera 
8 n lana olis Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions 

The Most Rapidly Growing 

School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed om request 
upils may enroll at any time. 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Conservatory of secured for qualified pupils. 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


658 West o7th St.. New York City. Raife Leech Sterner, director. 

wo connected buildings delightfully situated between Central Park and 

the Hudsea River Branches ot Music and the Arts taught from the yy wy 
beginning te the highest artistic Gnish by 4 faculty composed of d AVS 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, UpToDate Gly 























Music school with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in a) 
cluding tuition, beard, pracumng, ¢%., om application. Send for booklet, 














STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1859 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Rovali preteaner GUSTAV HOLLAE NOE R. Director 


Coneervat lhewe ni branches of mus Oper 2 “ 

f t “tag brobest Sebo (comprising all sol ated 1 . ~ Mp» 
ug fort 
Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers: P*s Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Profs. JAMPS “WAST EMMA KOCH 
GEORG RBERTR‘M THEODOR SCHOENBERGER LUDWIG BREITNER , PAUL LUTZ 
ENKO ovesase FREUDENBERG 

Ring <t MATHILDE MALLINGER Nines THILA PLAICHINGER 
ch ger mer ge PREVOST! NIKOLAUS a. THMUHL. | Sing 


+ 





' CARL MAYER EUG ARIEGER 
GUSTAV HOL LAENDER ALEXANDER FIEDEMAY® SAM FRANKO. MAX GRUN 





Pheery and ‘ ppesit WILHELM BLASTS AL BEANDER vou FIELITZ ARTHUR WEL SES te 
Courses In the ost LOVSKY METHOD for violinists ' 1 ih 
velopment ' stalogue and annual report polls } 





Royal Conservatory af Music ani Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Educat from be “ to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times beghs 
Avr! and Sep granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cam. Hern, Aucust Fratmcxe. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students Harmony lecturer 
beginning to highest pertection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sighi reading 


Thirty-eight of the best knows and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
qeehiese. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTEP 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE, METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Caivert, D. D., President 212 West 50th St., New York City 
The Faculty and Examiners 

















H. Rawlins Raker lobn Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie }. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden Coustay O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary 1. litto Sara Jernigan Wm. F 1% = 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall! Lanham Katharine 1 nn 
Pannie O. Greene Dan’l Gregory Mason Mw a 

28th SEASON 








KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Send for circulars aod catalogues 
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THE 


STEINWAY yn 
SLANOS || Atliesuat dk Hamlint 


prsrgsrnentanstiet 2.0 aap “THE STRADIVARIUS 
TEE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLE OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Y ® 


AND 


St Paull Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
| Steinway Hall 107-109 East 14th Street New York 


._) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,. Portman Sq..W . London 

Warcrooms: JunGiernastieg 34, Hamburg and BOs 5 OR] 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








hctistatlinil : Manufactured by ;: 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. he 
J sed o/ 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. ae 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
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